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In oommittiiig this book to the tender mercies of the 
Gentlemen of " The Press " the Writer is foUy (Kmaaiotis 
of its many defects, and will be sincerely obliged to any 
honest critics who will not only show her her fenl^ bnt 
teach her how to mend them. She hopeji hofweyer that the 
moral and aim of the story may plead some excose for its 
shortcomings. Whatever weak points it may have, it has 
one strong one, viz., TruihfulnetBy and they who aay it is not 
*^ Tme to Life" will Ml into the same error as the audience 
who declared that the clown imitated the squeaking of a 
pig better than the pag did it himselt The A4thoi6SS 
has carried the real pig under her cloak. She mky have 
carried him awkwardly, but a pig is a pig '* fpr a' that.'' 
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'Page 28,lme 21, /^r she r^acfhe, 

/:f?"^9f n 24, ,, Anglais^ r-^a^ angkiise. 

V 59> « 3$> « lit read Ughtejd, . , 

„ 66, „ 41, „ bale readhdl^, 

„ 68, J, 19, „ chef d'oeuvres r^^icf chefs d'oeuvre. 

:„. 76, ,, .39, „ walked r^^ walketh. 

» .76, „ 41, „ walketh.r<?^z^/ walked. 

„ 82, „ 27, „ is again r^^^ was again. 

« J39> » '6, „ immoveable /v«^/immbviible. . 

,^ 146, „ 3, „ oi polloi r(f^ hai poUoi. 

„ 147, ^, 10, „ recognised /r^^/ recognized. 

' ,,160, „ 18, „ become r^^^Z becomes. 

V „ iS^,' ,> 3i> >> 9Xxo2i% read Bitxmg, 

Mv?f!^°^.^ :« • * ,, by.^r<?^by. 

,,203, ,, „ Chapter 43 r^^^ Chapter 44. 

,,^64,* ,;• ti, „ realised ^v^^/* realized. 

„ 219, „ 25, for Wm. Crinsworth r^a:</ Wm. Crimsworth. 
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OME apology is due to the more rejBned among 

the public who may fayour this volume with 

their perusal, for the manner in which I haye 

endeayonred to photograph yidous habits and 

people. 

" Paint me with my warts," said Oliver Cromwell, when 
he sat for his portrait ; and it is my earnest desire not only 
to paint the outward excrescences, but to lay bare the deep 
roots of moral disease, with the sincere hope that a few at 
least who grant my " Reform" Bill a " reading" may en- 
deavour to efifect a radical cure, and that the conservatism 
of peace and happiness, truth and justice, may be established 
among them. 

This book is not written for children ; it is for those who 
are about to enter the holy estate, or those who having 
entered it, make it unholy by the free indulgence of evil 
tempera. It is also for those who render it thrice holy by 
abstaining from this evil. Let me earnestly ask for the 
co-operation and countenance of such. 

I suppose that no experienced parent would wish a 
child to read indiscriminately the whole of even the Old 
Testament, for there is no glozing over of vice there. All 
its wounds and bruises and putrefying sores are laid bare. 
A terrible sight, which happy imiocence needs not to gaze 
upon ! 
- A " scolding wife " is generally thought to be a good 

subject for deforce. Alas ! it is oftener the ground work 
of deep, deep tragedy. 

Who can deny that the germ-cell of woman's frowns and 
ceaseless contentions, and the sperm-cell of man's indiffer- 
ence or anger bring forth a mighty poison tree, whose bane- 
ful shadow- and deadly fruits contaminate all who come 
near them ? A tree whose winged seeds fly far and wide 
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and take root in other soil, and increase and mxdtipl j, acting 
and re-acting ad infinitum. The arm of the law cannot np- 
root these black forests. It can only lop off a branch when 
it has arrived at the maturity of murder. My confreres may 
say tome, " Who are yoxr, you speok, you bead, you acorn," 
to think you can do aught in this mighty work r I gladly 
accept the epithets. As a speck, may I be a full stop to 
some wordy wars ; as a bead, may I count some prayers 
for reformation ; as an acorn, may I displace some poison 
tree, and raise instead a stalwart oak to shade some happy 
home, or build a barque that shall save some voyagers from 
the waters of strife. And may this humble effort be 
accepted by Him at whose coming the angels sang of Peace, 
whose final blessing was Peace, whose eternal kingdom is an 
eternity of Peace. 

"If o'er your husband's hearts ye wives would hold finn rule, 
And Bun ye in the li^ht of loving faces ; 
Faith, love, and patience, these must be your graces. 
And in your own hearts let them first keep schooL" 

Is this Utopian ? Do we ask where the reality shall be 
found ? Look at the highest lady in the world, our own 
loved, widowed Queen. Eead the record of her heart's-Kfe, 
and after the perusal, one must turn from the vni'etched 
contrast of Mesdames Caudle and Co. vnth loathing ; yes, 
positive loathing. 

The sins of the tongue are not solely attributable to 
the poor over- worked wife, with her "large small" trou- 
blesome family. Surely her sins on this head must be 
judged leniently. But what possible excuse is there 
for a wife who, surrounded though she is by comforts and 
indulgences, yet never studies her husband's happiness, 
but constantly indulges her own petulance ? My dear 
good Benedicks, allow me to tell you you will no more cure 
Buch a wife by trying to grant all her ridiculous whims than 
you will cure, your sick child by cramming it with lollipops. 
'* Thank you for old news, Mrs. Writer," says some Mr. 
IReader. Thank you, sir, for the compliment, for it is a 
good one ; it is applicable to the most eloquent sermon ever 
preached. It is all old news that Solomon tells us about 
women, but what new opinions can compete with his theories 
concerning the weaker sex ? 

To aU wives who are afflicted with bad-tempered husbands 
I beg to offer the following recipe for curing them. For 
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ereiry oross^ spitefnl, imreasonable word he gives you, give 
him back two amiable, kind, and reasonable ones, you will 
thereby secure the pleasure, at all events, of having the 
ffreatest number. Continue this treatment for six months. 
By this time you will probably observe signs of improve- 
ment. Go on without abatement for another six. 

Approaching convalescence will be indicated by gentler 
tones of voice, and a look of shamefacedness after '^ blow- 
ing up." At the end of two years he will probably be 
much better, but will be subject to relapses, when the 
treatment should be renewed with great vigour. If after 
three years he is no better, send him to the Boyal Hospital 
for Incurables. This experiment has been tried with the 
' greatest success upon male patients, but upon female patients 
it is not so successful : many of them can only be treated 
like wayward children. 

I beg to suggest that husbands or wives who have many 
exceUent qualities, but spoil them all by bad temper, may 
not inaptly be compared to beautiful figures with dirty 
skins, or nice dinners sprinkled with castor oil. 

I am not so fanatical on the subject as to say that if 
women were always good-tempered everything would go 
right in the domestic world, but I do say that a great many 
things which now go wrong would go right if we were not 
such vixens. So many of hfe's ev3s are, alas, beyond our 
power to cure, but this one great remedy is always in our 
hands, or rather our mouths. 

I am perfectly well aware that I am liable to be accused 
of having written this book " to please the men." Now, 
therefore, lest "the men " should be too well pleased with 
it, and some of the younger ones should flatter themselves 
that I am " setting my cap " at them, I beg once for all 
openly and honestly to state that I am an elderly " person," 
poor, ugly, (I mean plain,) and crippled ; so now my dear 
" boys," you see I am encased, not in "triple steel," but in 
quadruple "brass," against which all your clever shafts wiU 
fall perfectly harmless. My armour is tougher and more 
brazen than Roderick Dhn's shield of tough bull-hide, 
"which death so often dashed aside." I can proceed sans 
peur, though not sans reprocke. I shall be assailed by the 
scolding wives, the ditto widows, the ditto old maids, and 
young maids, the aforesaid " boys," and boys of a larger 
growth; but I humbly hope to gain the approval and 
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nyttipnthj of thoie who, amid all iheir difficnlties, trials, 
Aticl tatnptaiions, lovinglj keep their marriage yows in the 
loilrr and in tho spirit. Grant me but this, and throw all 
tho abuno into tho other scale, it will still kick the beam. 
And yot t must partly ** own the soft impeachment/' that 
1 hope it mil ploaso the men, at least a few of them, for 
it hftM bdon my nappy privilege to claim the intimate friend- 
nhip of groat and good men^ who have been my teachers. 
To tUnm t owo whatoyer little wisdom I possess (and a 
fittv<^t deal which I ought to possess and don't). Yes, I do 
bopo U\ ploaso ^ck men, and iuck women, too, and thongh 
tbo guUly ouoA will bo angiy with me, it may be they wiU 
oownido*. 

IXxNA not tbo gn»it I^ord Ljtton say ^Blessed is the 
vp(%m;(ut wl)0 ox!i.lt« r^ Oh ! that I may exalt a few of my 
(oll>xcwsn'>nors by n\y knmblo pen, Thrioe welcome wiU 
thc^ W 4)U ih(^ t-oil a»<l Mmoer attending the pio v e rb m Qy 
;ft\\^«v'^a^ t?^44; of ** nwking a Kxik," Let me eamesdj b^ 
ti>** "Jii^ on^ to wbom iJjis TVibimo nay bo sent will congidcr 
^nv of 1.)>o AYiii-jv^iJ^WT^YO*** as fwrasittal. On iiie 
I WTj^VyiIIj- b,^y»o f<*«r lift^ «^^|^rorAl of ;all 

^it ^»00ef»ttwn00 \ XM^ 1^ f OPs 




A WOMAN'S REFORM BILL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE POOB GOVEBNESS. 

R Ve "went an 'ttrted ees feels shamefiil, of nr 
nasty govemessy ways, the dear Pressliiis young 
master ! to be treated as if ee was the refage 
of the htirth (refuse of the earth, she meant 
to say,) an' too 'arriss 'imself so about a poor, plain 
thing as is nothink at aU. but a Teacher. Ur bought 
to 'a been proud an' thankful o' sich a hoffer; but 
'owerer the dear boy could so stoop an' try to pick up 
nothink passes my understanding. IJr do think urseM so 
mighty grand of ur rubbishy book lamin', an' I know in my 
hown mind as ur teaches darlin' Miss Annie bad grammar ; 
fur didn't I ear ur o' my hown hears a sayin' as it's wrong 
to say " you an' me did it ;" an' did not the parson say (ony 
last Sunday was i^wick) as all the blessins of Ohristianiiy 
was for you an' me P An' I'm sure ee must know better 
nnr Miss James. Not as I admires ees preachin' purtickilur 
myself, ee 'av such a fidgeiy manner, as it's quite painful to 
sit under 'im very long together, altho' I 'av sat trnder 'im 
fourteen years come the Preshuss's next birthday ; still as I 
hobserved in my hown mind, I don't think 'im much of a 
reggilur poppiler horriter, but I knows eeve studded ees 
grammer book, an' ee duzn't use sich nasty common words 
as "nous," as I've eered Miss James a teUin' sweetest Miss 
Annie summut o' those 'orrid 'eathens, as ur'd no bizness 
to put sich ideas into the dear pet's love of a 'ead ; an' ur 
hactally said as they called thur minds '* notis," an' as it 
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wur right. Ur'l be teaching nr all the nasty words as the 
wicked young wretches says in the streets next, I shouldn't 
wonder, an' a sayin' as they are right. If I wuz of you, 
missis, I'd give ur notiss at wonst, sich a low-hfe, stuck-up 
thing as ur is." 

" Yes, Giles, I intend to do so as soon as it suits my con** 
venienpe. I certainly am not going to keep a governess 
who cannot appreciate Miss Annie's warm, gushing disposi- 
tion. Her little faults are all owing to generous excite- 
ment, and Miss James is constantly tormenting her with 
her absurd kind of reasoning about " curbing temper." I 
like to see the dear child perfectly natural." 

" Lawks ! yes, mum ; an' I shud think you did just ; an' 
sure enough the pretty lamb 'av got a sperrit of ur hown. 
It did my 'art good t'other day, I was listenin' at the school* 
room door, an' I urd Miss James a sayin' * Now, Annie, if 
you are so, naughty, I shall be obliged to complain to your 
mamma,' an' the sweet gentle love, didn't she give Miss 
James a bit of ur mind. ' Tell mamma, indeed,' she says, 
says she, ' go an' tell as fast as you Hke. Ma loves me too 
well to believe you ; she will very soon pay your wages an' 
send you about your bizness if you go teflin' such false 
tales about me !' Thar, Mum, you see, wuzn't that fiUel 
confidence ? I hony wish as poor dear Master George 'ad sich 
a proper pride as that ; an' not try an' throw 'isself away 
upon a poor nothink of a hold maid of a Governess ; an' ur 
to be so ungrateful too." 

These veiy charitable remarks proceeded from the lips of 
Mary Giles, while she was laying the cloth for supper, her 
mistress being seated in a comfortable arm-chair and listen- 
ing approvingly to them. Mary Giles, the reader will 
have guessed, was a confidential servant, very confideutial 
indeed. The mistress was the rich widow of a tradesman. 
The old lady was by no means void of the milk of human kind- 
ness, but capricious beyond description ; and blinded and infa- 
tuated towards her daughter, her only hving child and heiress, 
whose disposition was a mixture of enfant gdis and ^rago. 
The house was a handsome villa in Middlesex, abounding in 
physical comforts, which our friend in the pocket can 
always command ; but, ah, how powerless is that friend to 
bring real happiness where evil tempers reign ! 

Mra. Bjcharids was about to reply to her domestic's 
remark, when a tremendous peal at the bed-room bell caused 
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both to start, and liasten tip stairs. The soimd evidently 
belonged to " The Preshnss's" room. The yonng lady to 
whom this peculiar epithet was applied was at that time 
preparing for bed, and the poor Grovemess, (Miss James, to 
whom Giles so kindly aUuded,) always had the agreeable 
task of assisting. She had been gently remonstrating with 
her pnpn npon some acts of naughtiness, to which the young 
lady's reply was to scream and tug the bell rope. The 
alarmed mamma and maid came rushing up, fearing some 
calamity : but they were informed, amid sobs and shrieks, 
that "Miss James, makes me so miserable. She's always 
ffoing on at me ! Nasty old thing ! I hate her ! I hate her ! 
4c., &c." 

Miss J. stood calmly and contemptuously lictening ; and 
Ma and Giles entreated the dear darling to " Never mind, 
and calm herself, and not notice what Miss James said. 
She should not be upset, no she should not." 

When this storm in a puddle had duly subsided, and the 
" Preshuss" had condescended to be quiet, and to give signs 
of sleepiness after her fatigue, mamma and governess went 
down to supper. A pleasant meal, it may be imagined, for 
the latter. 

As soon as they were seated the rich widow commenced 
the "table talk" with, "Miss James, I am really quite 
distressed by your unkmdness to my darling Annie. What 
have you said or done to her, to cause such painful feeling 
on her part ?" 

"I asked her," replied Miss James quietly, "when she 
said her prayers, to think how naughty she had been to-day, 
and pray to God to forgive her, and to make her a good 
child." 

"And what had she done, that you should make such 
unnecessarily harsh remarks ?" 

" She has been disobedient and rude in everything the 
whole day ! and when I told her that she had written her 
copy very carelessly, she spat in my face." 

" Miss James ! Miss James ! replied the widow, almost in 
hysterics, " how dare you insult me so ? How dare you tell 
me my child would be guilty of such a low action ? She is 
a lady from her birth, and has the feelings of a lady ! It is 
your imagination ; you must have dreamed it. I cannot 
believe it. It is a vile scandal upon my dear child !" 

" I regret to say it is a sober, waking reality, Mrs. 
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Bichards ; and if I were this moment in a witness-box, I 
should say precisely the same." 

" Then," said Mrs. B., " yon wonld either commit perjury, 
or else yon mnst have annoyed MtM Annie in some 
unpardonable manner." 

'* I told her of her &nlts, which it is my dnty to do. 
Bat as yon do not allow me to haTe any control over her 
actions, of course I only get insulted for it. Nothing I am 
conyinced will ever do Annie any good except sending her 
to a severe school." 

** Miss James, Miss James I I am astonished at your im- 
pertinence," screamed Mrs. B., "you know youVe no home, 
and here you have every possible comfort and a good 
salaiy, and such very easy duties, if you only had the right 
method of managing my darling's little faults, which are 
hardly to be called faults at all ! and yet you sit there, and 
insult and outrage my feelings with the bare idea of part- 
ing from my child. I should pine to death. I could neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep, if my Annie were away. Of course, 
I can discharge a governess when I please, the same as I 
can a servant, and therefore I beg you will look out for 
another situation. I will extend my kindness and hos- 
pitality to you till you find one (which I hope will be soon) 
though I often wonder how I can have been so blind as to 
have kept you so long, and you trying to inveigle my 
nephew into marrying vou : but you may depend upon it 
he 'means nothing,' for he knows very well that if he 
married a governess his family would never receive her." 

As an aside, I may here tell the reader that Miss J.'s 
family had been far the higher of the two, and that Mr. T. 
Bichards was a most dissolute young man, who had pre- 
tended to make love to the poor governess. She being well 
aware of his real character, had indignantly rebuffed his 
advances. 

To all the old lady's tirade she only replied, " Make your- 
self quite happy on that subject, Mrs. Bichards, and allow 
me to wish you good night." 

"Good night. Miss James," said the widow^ with the 
utmost stiffness, and she touched the governess's fingers, 
which was a show of shaking hands, but was about as 
much like a genuine shake as the quaking voice of some 
old hag is like a cadenza of Jenny Lind's. 

" Qood night, Giles," said Miss James, as this satellite 
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entered to " take awaj." " Oh, while I think of it, will 
you kindly let me have a clean chamber-towel ?" 

Ko answer was vouchsafed either to the salutation or 
the request, but jnst as Miss J. had shut her bedroom door, 
it was pushed open again, and a clean towel thrown in on 
to the floor ; the door was slammed, and Giles's heavy step 
was heard hurrying down stairs, grumbling as she went. 

Ella James had held up bravely under all the insults 
which had been heaped upon her during that day by mis- 
tress, maid, and pupiL ; but now that she was alone in her 
chamber she gave vent to bitter tears, and falhug upon her 
knees, she exclaimed in sorrowful prayer, " Be merciful 
unto me, QoD, be merciful utfto me, for my soul trusteth 
in Thee, and under the shadow of Thy wings shall be my 
refuge until this tyranny be overpast." Long, deep, and 
earnest were her petitions for strength, help, and guidance, 
and — ^though she knew it was wrong — ^yet with her prayer 
she could not help a feeHng akin to joy, that that day had 
gone for ever. " Oh, my Savioue," she whispered in an- 
guish, " is it wrong to wish to be with Thee ? and to pray 
hasten Thy coming ?" And the stiU, small voice answered 
in her heart, " Let patience have its perfect work in you." 

There's many a rough rider in the racecourse of life who 
will be ready to exclaim, " What a fool she must be ! she 
was well corned up and well Uttered down, and why didn't 
she trot easy, and get on the bhnd side o' the old party, 
and wink at the young un's vices, instead of breakin' her 
knees a tryin' to go straight a-head ?" 

But Ella had had a mother worthy the name of mother, 
who had taught her to follow uprightness, and leave results 
to God. Her parent's only fault was that she brought up 
her children too lovingly, and the keen bitter blasts of in- 
sult, arrogance, and imlove for seven years endured, had 
well-nigh crushed Ella's young heart, though they might 
but have served as subjects for hoarse merriment with the 
unrefined and unfeeling. 

Let us look at her for a moment, as she stands lost in 
thought, with folded hands, and far-away gaze. Her figure 
is tall and graceful, her dress is of plain black silk, with- 
out any attempt at ornament* Her face— Now, dear 
reader, do not lose all interest in my true heroine if I dare 
to assert that she was not beautiful : no, she never had 
been beautiful since she was five years old ; she was then 
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a pretty child, but now her features are careworn and 

pale. The bright blue eye is faded — ^yes, faded at the 

age of twenty-four! The smoothly plaited dark brown 

hair is besprinkled with grey, and an expression of intense 

Badness pervades the whole countenance. Yet there is 

something which tells that she has been happy, and is 

capable of being happy again. Now — 

" Joy*8 recollection is no longer joy, 
But sorrow's memory is sorrow stiU." 

Will no kind fate reverse the decree, and make 

"Joy*B recollection joyous still 

And sorrow's memory no longer sad ?" 

The hour is not yet come*; Ella's faith must be tried and 
purified seven times in the fire. 

To understand her position and sufferings, I must take 
the reader back over a period of twenty years, when she 
was a little prattler of four summers. 

Apropos of governesses, I beg to say that a governess 
whose ONLY ».iTn is " to give satisfaction," takes a very low 
aim indeed, and is most undoubtedly a humbug. She must 
toady her employers, gloze over the children's faults, and 
eimggerate their virtues. One who is determined to do 
her duty at all hazards must constantly endure false blame 
and insult, and always be in danger of " notice to quit." 
She ought certainly to avoid all unnecessaiy offence, but 
when duty and interest clash, I need not say on which side 
she should enlist. Parents will often be complaining all 
the day long of their children's naughtiness towards them- 
selves, but directly the " good night " is said, and " their 
children are good because they are asleep," they expatiate 
upon their excellent qualities, and if the poor governess ven- 
ture upon a complaint of their conduct, she is " shut up with 
a snap." No such appeal is listened to by the sovereigns, 
nor is she allowed to be plenipotentiary of the schoolroom. 

Employers may justly say " If we Lions had drawn the 
picture* we should have dmwn it differently." True, oh 
Lions ! It is a sad, sad truth that there are governesses who 
like Miss Becky Sharp, seek only their own advancement by 
flattery and falsehood, and care not one jot nor tittle for 
the good of their pupils ; and it is a welcome truth that 
there are some families who do know how to treat their 
governesses weU. EUa met with one in Bucks. I wish I 
were at liberty to mention names. 




CHAPTER IL 

LITTLE ELLA. 
" Vm to be queen of the may, mother, I'm to be queen of the may/* 

|HEN I say my p'ayers to-niglit, I sail ask Best 
Father ilot to let it 'am to mo'ow betause it's 
my Birfday, an' I'm to Keen o' May, manmia. 
Do 00 tink ee will let de bight snn txtm oat. 
Isn't ee ve'y kind, and doesn't ee div ns all dood sings ! 
It would be ve'y nntind not to let de sun turn an' sine 
on little Ella on 'er Birfday." 

" My dear, * Best Father ' has a great many little children 
beside little EUa, and they all have birthdays. If every 
one had fine weather on her birthday there wonld be no 
rain, and then nothing wonld grow, and we shonld have no 
food. So if it shonld rain to-morrow, yon mnst not be 
fretful, but play in the house like mamma's good little girl." 

Little Ella's Birthday was May the 1st, and on the 
evening preceding it the above query and reply were 
passing between her and her tender mother, with other 
similar remarks. Ella's theology was of a somewhat peculiar 
character ; though most of her errors were in the right 
direction. She did not go so far as Tennyson's young 
lady, and declare 

" There shall not be a drop of rain the whole of the Hye-langday.'' 

but she evidently believed in the " divine right" of birthday 
monarchs to ezpect that their individual petitions should be 
granted. She had dreadfully shocked her nurse by persist* 
ing in saying (when learning the Lord's Prayer) " give us 
this day our daily bread and butter ;" and when told it was 
naughiy and wrong, she indignantly replied that she " did 
not like dry bread, and that she ought to ask Best Father 
for the food she wanted." She, moreover, held firmly the 
tenet that she ought to forgive his Satanic majesty because 
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the Bible said she must forgive her Enunexdes, and the 
" naughty man " was her " emmeny." 

The happy morning dawned, and Ella and her little 
friend had " gathered knots of flowers" before the breakfast 
honr : after which came the grand business of the day, viz., 
the erection of her little majesiy's throne, consisting of her 
own high chair, in which she nsnaUy sat at table, but on this 
occasion it was carried out and placed npon the lawn, she 
being favonred with " Qneen's weather." The ascent to 
this throne mnst, of course, be accomplished in a manner 
worthy the dignity of the occupant, and was widely 
different from the ordinary process of being " picked up," 
and "pnt in," and "pushed to table,'' when meaJs were 
ready. To-day Qneen Ella makes a royal progress np 
three graduated footstools, covered with an old, bright 
table cloth. Surely if " between tv>o stools we may fall to 
the ground," three must require extra risk premium. 
However, the perilous ascent was safely accomplished. The 
throne was previously prepared in a most tasteful manner ; 
geometrical patterns having been described upon its cane 
seat with buttercups, and a ground work of daisies; 
although, to the great regret of the royal party, the said 
buttercups and daisies would persist in shutting their eyes, 
and popping through the holes. The back and arms of 
the throne were profusely laden with evergreens and 
flowers, and a diadem of similar materials was lightly 
dropped upon the sovereign brow by Papa, he being the 
only one of the party tall enough to take this important 
part of the ceremony, and being in her majesty's eyes a faj 
higher personage than any primate of England. The 
dress worn was of pure white (though how long it remained 
pure deponent saith not), the train was one of mamma's 
cloaks, the neck being tied on at the waist. 

The coronation duly accomplished, then came the homage 
and the oflferings of the dutiful subjects ; various toys from 
playmates ; a new frock from dear mamma; a new half-crown 
from papa, (what was the " koh-i-noor" compared to this ?) 
and last, though by no means least, a lovely wax doll from 
godmamma, come all that fabulous long journey from great 
London. It didn't come by luggage train, nor by pattern 
post, but by good, old, honest s^ge coach. It was a week 
on the road, but wasn't damagwi a bit. Oh, those old 
times ! how unlike the present fast days, when Mr. Punch 
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says, if yon want to pnlverize granite, send it by rail 
marked "glass mth. care." No! DoUy arriyed -withont 
pulverization, and was safely placed in the arms of her 
royal mother, who soon forgot the cares of state in those of 
maternity, and hastily descended from her throne to nurse 
the "little stranger,*' and prondly promenade with her 
new treasnre before the admiring eyes of her juvenile conrt. 

It wonld be difl&cnlt to say whetiier the wax baby or the 
baby mamma had the rosiest cheeks, the brightest eyes, or 
the prettiest cnrls ; bnt mamma was entirely nnthonghtful 
of herself, and with true matronly pride believed there 
never was so beautiful a babe as her own. 

This total abnegation of self had, however, a bad result. 
Tripping gaily along the dining room, her foot caught in 
the carpet, and she fell. Action and reaction being equal, 
and the floor being much harder than wax, poor Dolly got 
the worst of it, and rose from the contact with her nose a 
most decided ultra snub, though before it was an elegant 
Grecian. All cure was hopeless, but Ella's first idea was 
to give Dolly some cake, by way of compensation for 
damages. Good little mother! Dolly was none the less 
beloved because her beauty was gone. So Ella asked 
mamma to let her go to the cupboard for the desired 
cake, and receiving permission, trotted ofl*. But, alas! 
when she came there, although the cupboard was not bare, 
(like Mother Hubbard's, of renowned history,) but full of 
" goodies," vain were aU her tiny efforts to reach the key. 

Ah ! little allegorical Ella ; how many, many there are 
in your own pHght, jusl too short to reach the key of 
the cupboard ! If some kind friend would only give them 
a little lift up, or something to stand upon, how easy it 
would then become ! But no ; the taU people either gaze 
at you with indifference, or cruelly laugh at your puny 
attempts till you fall down exhausted. There is that naughty 
cousin Johnny making fun of you, and threatening to 
hang Dolly by the neck because she's a fright, while his 
companion, Lizzie Smith, helps herself to Qie cake; and 
says it is only wasting it to give it to Dolly. 

But a friend to the rescue. Harry Franks comes running 
in. He is as tall as Johnny, and taller than Lizzie. All 
poor Ella's troubles are now ended : but not till bitter tears 
are shed. 

Old nurses say that when babies laugh and cry in their 
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deep, they are dreaming of their fatnre career in life, and 
are laughing oyer the joyous portion, and weeping when 
sorrow cometh. I believe that many infantile actions and 
ideas, though not individually prophetic, aire so in a general 
sense. But 

" The tear down childliood*8 cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose.*' 

The dinner bell rang, and all went merrily. Ella begged 
to be allowed to keep Dolly on her lap during the meal, and 
being the birthday, it was granted ; though it does seem 
strange that any liidy should by choice nurse and dine both 
at once : but there are strange anomalies in human nature ; 
and she gaxed lovingly between each mouthful at baby, who 
was now christened Nannie. Barbara, a Httle girl about 
the same age, who was rather jealous of Ella, asked peevishly 

for some she meant to say some thin bread and 

jam, but she unfortunately substituted S for th in thin, and 
D for J iu Jam ! Now, kind reader, I know you are dread- 
fully shocked, t.e., if you are unaccustomed to little children's 
most innocent but highly inconvenient mistakes. Well, I 
won't say ^' Honi soit quimal y pense," for fear I should be 
anathematLsing some person or persons unknown, but I 
will quote the good old Book, and assert that, " To the pure 
all things are pure." 

Mr James tried to look seriously unconcerned, and to 
impress the desirableness of correct pronunciation, which 
after several attempts on the part of the little pupil, was so 
far attained as to establish '^ Fiu and Zam," and Pater- 
familias with true Johnsonian philosophy, was content to 
accept pro tern, customaiy words in lieu of the strictly- 
academical. Mrs. J. and governess used their dinner-napkins 
in rather a prolonged manner, while their eyes twinkled, 
and their complexions heightened. I believe they also 
coughed, but no further reference was made to Thm and 
Jam. Mr. J. did not forget to repeat it at the next 
gentlemen's dinner party to whidi he was invited; of 
course, when the good old Port was in circulation. 

But all iMngs must have an end, and this juvenile 
gathering shared the common lot. 

'Tis said " Man's proper rest is change of labour," and 
children seem to think that their proper business is change 
(^ amusement. O&er games wesre tried in the afternoon ; 
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bat the little early risers were sleepy, and made jio objection 
to an early tea, and ^^ a kind good night to all." 

When little Ella knelt that evening at her mother's knee 
it was not to pray for fine weather, but to thank God for 
His goodness, and to petition in lisping accents " Thro' 
life gnide me by Thy connsel, and finally receiye me to 
eternal glory." 

" Dood night, Dod b'ess oo, mamma," and the little face 
was nptumed for its accnstomed kiss. Eond tears filled 
the eyes of both parents as they embraced their darling, 
who was soon wrapped in softest, sonndest slnmber, that 
perfection of repose known only to childhood's freedom 
from care and pain ; while unconscionsly she was lannched 
npon another wave of life's nncertain, ebbing tide. 

Bnt it is time I should relate something of my little 
heroine's real circnmstances. Mr. James, her father, and 
one of the kindest and best of fathers, had been carefolly 
educated by a clergyman, and was intended for the Ghnrch ; 
bnt previously to the time appointed for going to college 
he had lent a considerable sum to a man who went there 
instead of him, and quite forgot to return it. As going to 
college by proxy never yet gained a living, Mr. J. had to 
subside into a quiet country school-master. His school was 
for many years large and flourishing, and his family 
enjoyed as many advantages, both mental and physical, as 
if they had been in a much more aristocratic position. At the 
time of which I write, his household consisted of himself 
and wife, one little girl, Ella, one son, Arthur, sixty pupils, 
several ushers, the governess, four female servants, and a 
man who was factotum in the out-door department. The 
village in which Mr. J. lived was Ella's little world ; she 
knew no other. It, " the village" might have been George 
Eliot's Hay slope, " only it wasn't," for as in a dream things 
are, and yet are not, so at Castleford, in Warwickshire, 
there was the veritable Jonathan Burge, who was Mr. 
John Ford. Hood, inimitable, "lively Hood," says, "Mary'd 
found another Ben, whose Christian name was John," so we 
have found another Chad (Cranage) whose Christian name is 
Tom, and surname Smith. There was Chad's Bess, viz., 
Tom's Betsey, and the old squire, and Mr. Irwine, and Joshua 
Rann, &c., &c., &c., but Joshua wasn't the clerk, it was 
Jonathan Burge, alias John Ford, and the Vicar was the 
squire's son, and the squire was a baronet, Sir Anthony 
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Lowesmoor, and he was the very reverse of old Squire 
Dormithonie; the most Kberal,kmd-hearted,fnii-loviiig, dear 
old gentleman. He petted Ella and all the children, and 
was beloved beyond description by all the tenants and 
villagers. 

Mr. Ford's workshop was the realization of Jonathan 
Bnrge's. For forty years the rustic workmen plied their 
trade. I don't know whether any of them left ont the 
panels of their doors for love of Dinah. There was the 
veritable " Elder with its summer snow." Kind Mrs. F. 
was renowned for her elder wine, familiarly designated 
"Blackstrap." 

A Inxnriant donble-blossomed Labnmnm adorned the 
garden in front. It came ont when all the single ones had 
gone in. How the drooping golden clusters waved in the 
smnmer breeze, those to windward persistently trying, 
lover-like, to kiss their partners, while the leeward blossoms 
as persistently turned like ladies, of course, coyly away. 

But ah ! they soon faded, and the little floral nuggets 
covered the ground and blew in at the cottage windows. 
How Mrs. Ford's children dehghtedin gathering the seeds, 
and making necklaces of them. How pleased they were 
to And long delicate deal shavings in the workshops, and 
adorn their heads with wooden, yet graceful ringlets. 
How sweet they smelt. No fear of gregarines in these 
false curls. Ella's home was just opposite to Mr. Ford's, 
and she remembered all these Httle incidents with fond 
affection in after years. 

CHAPTER m. 

SORROW. 

EN anniversaries of the coronation day had passed. 
Nine times had the little queen been re-crowned 
in peace and prosperity. 

The period which had now elapsed had been 
anticipated with something like the same feeling with which 
a middle-aged person would anticipate ten ceDtnnes. 

But it had fled for ever. How had it. 
For the last year or two Ella 
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ai^xroadied, been asking herself the old, old qnestion, 
which poses ns all sooner or later — Cui borio? Cut honof 
Bat on her fourteenth birthday she refosed ''to wear a 
crown." Why P Because she was as it is called in the 
Tulgar tongue " not in spirits for it," as though the object 
of any one's life was to keep up animal spirits. Ella had 
indeed great cause to put away childish things. Her 
tenderly-beloved mother had been for the past year a 
great invalid, and there was evidently no hope that she 
would ever regain her former strength and activity. 

The May Queen was now watcming her parent's sick 
couch, and the flowers she gathered were not to form a 
mstie diadem, but to refresh the weary spirit of the 
sufferer, who was slowly " d^ding away," and who felt that 
she could never hope to spend another of Ella's birthdays 
on earth. The gentle invalid could not bear to tell this 
moumfnl truth to her darling child ; she hoped that it 
might gradually foreshadow itself, and so prepare her for 
that " first dark day of nothingness." 'Tis so hard for youth 
and health to realize the steady, silent approach of death. 
Ella knew that her mother was ill, very ill ; but if the terri- 
ble thought ever did intrude upon her she thrust it away, 
saying to herself, " Not yet ! oh no, not yet ! It cannot 
be!" 

May (which had always been to EUa her special season 
of merry making) had come and gone ; June had passed,, 
and the July heat was most distressing to the sick one, 
whose days were numbered. Ella could no longer disguise* 
from herseH the terrible reality — ^their first and last parting 
was drawing near. They had never yet been parted for a 
single day. She wept in silent agony as she watched the 
pallid countenance in its short uneasy slumbers. 

" I'm going to leave you, my child," said Mrs. James, aa 
she woke and saw Ella's bitter tears ; " but grieve not for 
me, I am going to my Saviour." 

" Oh ! mother, mother," sobbed Ella, as she threw her 
arms around her, " Would to God I might go with you." 

" Patience, my child, patience ; He will call you home in 
His own good time, and so shall we be for ever with the 
Lord ; but it may be His will that you tarry. He may have 
UoflBings in store for you ; He may have much for you to 
~'^ >]]8h. I leave you in His hands. I know tiiat all 
*^ " work together for good to them that love Him." 

G 
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" But, motiher, who will gmdfi me in His ways, when yon. 
are gone?" 

" He will guide you, Mia ; has not He said to His people^ 
* I will never leave thee, nor fbraake thee. I will guide ttieo 
with miue eye/ The Lord . Jesus will be your friend and 
counsellor, but remember, you must be * His &ith£ul soldiec 
and servant unto your life's end.' " The sufferer fell into a 
disturbed delirious slumber, and in her dreams she seemed 
to think the Lord was yet upon earth, and she pleaded to 
be carried into his presence who would heal all her sickness* 
Several days and nights passed, and she became almost 
too feeble tp, speak audibly, but she constantly whispered 
portions of the Word otf God. About midnight on tiho 
]ast of July a sudden strength seemed given to her ; she 
blessed her sorrowing husband and children, and while a 
heavenly Kght irradiated her dying features, she repeated 
those sacred and glorious words which have cheered many a 
pilgrim through the vaJUey of the shadow of death, '' We 
are more than conquerors through Him who loved us.'^ A 
few minutes elapsed, and her happy spirit had fled. 

Ella felt the beauty of her mother's dying faith, and strove 
to be calm ; but oh, the bitter, bitter struggle ! How her 
heart rebelled against the stroke which had taken away her 
idolized treasure ! Her father's grief was so overwhelming 
that he gave up his calling as a teacher, and decided to leave 
the home which would always remind him of his lost wife- 
Reader, did you ever try to imagine the possibilily of 
removing your temporal habitation to another planet ? The 
idea is not more di&eult to conceive than were poor EUa'a 
feelings difficult to realize at the prospect of moving from 
the old homestead. Her heart would have been broken and 
lacerated, but that a natural and feminine feeling of curiosity 
and love of novelty softened the blow, and rendered the 
keen smart a little less severe by blunting the edge of the 
weapon of fate as it severed the home ties : still there was a 
vague miserable sense of uncertainty aad a yearning to 
know what wiU be the end thereof. 

A few years after their removal her fondly beloved faih.er 
was also called away from earth. And not long aiter, the 
property, which was left for her support in her orphan state, 
was totally lost by the failure of her solicitor. Her brotiier 
married, and Ella's home was gone. She was a desolate, 
penniless, almost heart broken young woman. She sought 
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:a living by iihe servitade of govetnessing', and had several 
situations prior to Mrs. Bichards's, but I must not stay to 
describe them. 

Let it not be thought that I wish to give a sweeping con- 
demnation to the office of governess. It might be made a 
most honourable and happy one. But is it hadb sughP 



CHAPTER IV. 

UPON THB ATLANTIC. 




T will readily be imagined that Ella did not wish 
to accept Mrs. Bic^ards's ''hospitality" a day 
longer than her engagement lasted. She deter- 
mined to take the first situation that was offered, 
even though it were an inferior one. She made vigorous 
efforts, and soon concluded a bargain which seemed to pro- 
mise well. It was with a Miss Foote, who had for some 
years been a governess, but had lately come into possession 
of an excellent school in the colony of North Land, North 
America, founded by tiie Bishop. A teacher of music and 
a church organist were wanted, and EUa (in spite of a 
X)ainful lameness from which she was Buffering,) at once ac- 
cepted the double office, and decided to cross the AtlantiG. 
Various and amusing were the comments of friends and 
9um.friends, when they heard of Ella's departure, and very 
difficult was it to know which were which. Some said '' it 
was a mad freak and a wild fancy ;" others, that " it was 
a noble, spirited enterprise; a praiseworthy undertaking;" 
some that she had eloped, Jbc., &c. 

Miss Foote and Ella agreed to meet in Birmingham, and 
piroceed to Liverpool together. " Surely," thought Ella, "this 
good lady, who has met with such fortune, will be happy 
herself, and will feel sympathy with my past troubles, 
which are so very similar to her own. Gt)d grant she may 
be a sister to me. Oh ! I am very, veiy lonely ; I'm sick of 
living with the rich as a genteel dependant. The ladies' 
maids are far better off than I am." Oh ! when will i^e poor 
governess's proper position be. recognized P "Only a go- 

c 2 
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remess, only the insignificant creature who has to train, 
your children's minds, ye rich mothers, and do what is^ 
beyond yonr own skill." " Why don't yon say * only the 
vicar,' he's paid, to preach to ns ; but we, the congregation 
are very superior to him ! Societv has not yet quite come 
to this, thongh it is pretty close upon it ; but why P simply 
because the goyemess is a poor bird of passage, and the 
Ticar is often rich, and always permanent. The poor 
curates come in for pretiy much the same rubs as the 
Grovemesses, yet we all know they are in some instances 
(of course not all) as snperior to their patrons as a highly 
edncated Governess, possessed of refinement and intellig- 
ence, is superior to the vain and fashionable mother." 

Ella's hopes were very sanguine as to her new situation, 
although she was going thousands of miles across the 
ocean, to a laud where not one single countenance was 
known to her, in pain, crippled, and ahnost penniless, to 
work her way, a stranger in a strange country. The 
excellent Bishop had been acquainted with her father, but 
she felt that her position was now so changed she did not 
expect anything zuore than a little occasional politeness 
from his lordship. Upon reaching the waiting room at 
the station* she looked with deep anxiety at every lady who 
came in, and tried to imagine what Miss Foote would be* 
like. She was somewhat chilled at being addressed by a 
little French-looking lady with flaslung black eyes. This 
was not exactly the " sister" she -had expected, but she was 
determined not to be daunted. People often improve very 
much upon acquaintance. They entered a railway carriage, 
and Ella instinctively crept near to her. How her h^irt 
was aching to find a real friend ; she longed to catch a Idnd? 
glance from this hitherto unknown lady with whom she 
was to dwell. She was favoured with more than a glance, 
truly ; it was a long, cold, cruel stare, and Ella shrank back 
again to the opposite comer, with her heart and her 
affections frozen up, but still vainly yearning for sympathy.. 

ArrangementB were soon settled concemmg the ship in. 
which they were to embark ; bnt the ship was not quite 
ready, and a lodging had to be taken. Various were the 
hopes and fears which ebbed and flowed in Ella's bosom^ 
during this sojourn. At one time her new companion 
seemed really land, at another she was intensely disagree- 
able, but upon the whole was evidently dizzy from sudden 
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^eyaiion, while Ella felt stnniied hj constant misfortune. 
At length the day of departure came. 

The brig " Oberon" was ready to start. Good-bye to the 
temporary lodging, and they were soon at the dock, all 
Iteayy Inggage having been sent on. It did not occapy a 
long time to settle themselves and chattels, and they had 
leisnre to watch the bnstle going on aronnd them. 

The day was lovely, and the scene, when once ont of 
^ock, was very beautifnl* Yet the Liverpool people say, 
" The quality of Mersey is not strained." Tme, it con- 
tains a large amount of sediment. But don't look too 
dose to the side of the ship ; look ahead and around, 
And jjrou will see much that is truly grand. Adopt telescopic 
and not microscopic eyes, oh ye emigrants ! 

There were only seven passengers in the little brig, 
wMch was takixLg out " dry goods.'' About as many more 
visitors came on board, as far as the "tug" would take 
them. All dined together, and were decidedly "jolly" — ^no 
sign of sea-sickness i/et. An hour or two more and the tug 
m.ust leave them, and all the non- voyagers return in it. 
There was waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and " good- 
bye" and " hurrah," and " Speed the ' Oberon.' " 

But none of this was for Ella. She — she was alone in 
iihis little crowd, yet she felt drawn towards her fellow- 
passengers, as the " tug" and its freight departed, and they, 
iihe seven strangers, were launched upon the waters. 

The sunset was magnificent^ but when the shades of 
evening closed around, she could not help feeling that it 
was more than time to turn back. 

What ! on and on, in the darkness, in this little ship, o'er 
the wide ocean, and poke yourself iuto a stifling book- 
shelf, in a cabin not big enough for a closet, and called in 
mockeiy " State room ?" Yes, even so, BUa, this is but 
the beginning of evil. The next thing is that " Oberon" is 
within a foot of beiug run down by a " big ship," and your 
captain swears at the other captain, and says " he ought to 
he tried for his life." But your captain is a good creature, 
nSamnoins, and as proud of his ship as a mother is of her 
child ; a good sailor is always so. The child or the ship 
may be, to other eyes, a little, dirty, miserable, unhealthy 
itdag ; yet the captaia or the mother will always sound its 
praises. But the mother, when truly worthy of the name, 
will never " forget her sucking child," while the sailor 
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wiU transfer his affeotiona qmddy to the next ship he- 
may be appointed to command. He is in this respect more 
like a widower or disappointed lover. 

. Captain Ponton, of i^ie '' Oberon/' was a brave, simple- 
hearted, handsome, rongh fellow. He assured the passen- 
gers that ^' they slionld soon see what the * Oberon' conld 
do when she was ont of this hnmbuggin' Channel." 

. But yon are not out of this " humbuggin' Channel" yet, 
my friend, for here's a dead cahn, and you may whistle in 
vain for a wind. 

* * « ' • « * 

** 'Tis mom on the waters." 

Yes, Sunday mom, and "Oberon" won't travel on a 
Sunday : the dead, hot calm continues. We cannot say, like 
Mr. Pecksniff, (when he passed the night in a stage coacb 
going to town,) " It's to-morrow morning, and we are there." 
It is to-morrow morning, but we are not there yet. 

What a strange Sabbath it seemed to one, accustomed to 
•*'go to Church!" There was no service, and the sailors 
were as busy as ever. Some of the jwissengers had Prayer- 
Books and Bibles, but their reading was interrupted by the 
talking of others. 

The sea was a blue looking-glass, with occasionally a 
pimple and a rising, as though the quicksilver were a little 
&ulty. It was only a fish ^king Ins pastime beneath the 
liquid mirror. The iron about the ship was so hot that it 
burnt the fingers of those unaccustomed to it. UmlwellaS' 
were decidedly blessings. Impromptu awnings were set up, 
and smoking was the favourite amusement among the 
stronger sex. The cords upon the sails rattled like a gamat 
of dead notes. Oh ! that treacherous smoothness ! 

" The winds were all hosh'd, and the waves were at rest, 
They slept like the passions in infancy's breast; 
Till storms should nnchain them from out their dark caye, 
And break the repose of the soul and the wave." 

Well, dear old England was left iu the lurch, and thus 
the day rolled on, till towards four o'clock, when a breeze 
airose. They were then " hueging" the Irish coast, and tiiie 
oaptain, finding they had drifted a little, and knowing -that 
Bimken rocks abounded, sprang to the wheel, and turned 
the " Oberon" so suddenly rontid that she (or he) began to 
play at pitch and toss. " 111 fared it then" with those who 
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liad not had a sea apprenticeship. Qreen faces, falling 
jaws, vain attempts not to stagger; those yet untainted 
jeering at the sutlerers, and the next minnte strack with 
the plague themselYes, crawling down to their berths, there 
to lie all night without the power of undressing — ^half 
asleep and half fainting, aroused now and then by a violezKt 
box on the ear, caused by a sudden roll of the ship striking 
their "devoted heads" against the cabin wall, and before 
they can collect their scattered senses they receive a similar 
salute on the other side, like Squeers's unfortunate pupil, 
who was boxed off his box on the right side, and boxed on 
again on the left. 

Midnight — pitch dark — close, stifling atmosphere — ^roar- 
ing of wind and wave — ^trampling of feet — loud voices — 
violMit pumping. Surely the ship must have " sprune a 
leak!" A faint attempt to pray, and again insensible! 
Morning dawns, and, thank God ! all are safe ; but nearly 
all are very ill. They question the good captain as to the 
oaose of last night's confusion. "'Twas only the rain, 
whioh had to be vigorously pumped out, lest the "dry 
goods" should become " wet goods." 

It is still " blowing great guns," and the captain Is 
gloiying in being out of " the humbuggin' Channel." Ella 
had the lower berth in the " state room," on account of her 
lameness. There was no stewardess, and the steward came 
and asked if he should bring her some breakfast. How 
she would have shrunk at any other time from the idea of 
that great rough man seeing her in bed ! But that hiehly, 
imgenteel mal de mer makes cowards brave, and brave folks 
quail. You care for nothing and for nobody, and yet you 
are reduced to the lowest pitch of helplessness. You take 
hold of some fixture to support you, and your fingers un- 
dasp from the very object you rely upon, just in the inverse 
ratio to your grasp of a galvanic pole (for the more it 
hurts you the tighter you hold it.) Then, when it is fair 
irai^her and the sufferers have been dragged on deck, men 
and women are sprawling about like pigs in bags, and can do 

Tiojhing but grunt. , .^ • ,^ ^ 

To return to the steward. Ella said she would try a 
httie gruel. It was made and placed on the floor, whSch 
was .nearly level with the berth. No sooner had the 
^^^^''tod left it than the ship gave a lurch. The unfoP^ 
*««^ gimel-cup toppled to the ofther side of the cabm, 
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upset its contents, and with the next Inrcli righted and 
toppled back again empty. Notwithstanding Ella's misery, 
«he felt amused at the absurdity of it. 

There is as much difference between a sailing vessel and 
A steamer as between a heartless human being and a 
generous one. The former is the sport of every breese, 
and will not stir when there is nothing "to raise the wind." 
To an observer on shore a steamer appears to glide g^race- 
fnlly and easily along the waters. But to those who are 
within, oh, how her great heart throbs as she battles with 
the elements ! How every iron sinew seems strained, 
almost to breaking ; and every atom of her gigantic frame 

ieels the vibration ! 

« * # * « * 

Miss Foote did not suffer much from sea sickness, and 
■** hen-pecked " Ella considerably, evidently wishing to im- 
press the fellow-passengers with her official superiority. 
Poor Ella was past caring for this, though in moments of 
sensibility she felt that it did not augur well for her future 
in the new country, but she had put her hand to the plough, 
and was determined not to look back ; not yet, at least. 
She would give the matter a fair trial. 

About ten days of this sea life had passed ; nearly all had 
recovered from sea sickness, and despite the inconveniences 
of the voyage, they were beginning to feel downright merry. 

There were grave men of business crossing tihe watras 
upon errands of weighty importance, involving the loss or 
gain of thousands ; but they found themselves transformed 
to "young boys again," playing at ball, buttons, draughts—^ 
tricks of all lands. A very &vourite amusement was blow- 
ing soap bubbles, which floated upon the waves ; they were 
very beautiful in the sunshine, and could crest the billows 
without breaking. Prismatic colours shone from these fairy 
jglobes, fitting emblems of the fashion of this world which 
passeth away. I am told that permanent bnhhles may be 
jnade with glycerine. Truly glycerine mast be a wonderful 
-thing, if it can make all hubbies pemument. 

There were various little amusing incidents continually 
occurring. Among others, the good captain one morning 
caUed to Ella in a great hurry, " Come quick, Miss James, 
here's a Portuguese man-of-war." She hastened up the 
companion ladder, and gazed all round the horizon, think- 
ing to see a large ship ; but, behold, a tiny nautilus was 
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AoAisng hy ! Sea anemones, dolphiius, porpoises, and the 
grampus wliale were abimdant ; and then, when twilight fell 
and the south wind blew, how exquisitely beautiful was the 
phosphorescence on the waters, as though every star had 
fallen from the firmament, and was being dashed about in 
ocean's bed! The delusion was favoured by the clouds 
"hifiiTig the real constellations. And didn't King Oberon 
revel in soda water !* Then the clouds gradually opened in 
.the horizon, and showed their " silver linings," for Cynthia's 
lovely i&ce was unveiled, and sbe, with her fair beauty, 
JErownlessly, noiselessly, untiringly, guided rough Neptune's 
Jxiisterous power. 



CHAPTBB V. 

MR. Moody's first lecture. 



-4( 




HEEiE'S land I see ! Jerusalem, and Madagascaxr, 
and North and South Amerikee, and the British, 
fleet a riding at anchor, with Admiral Napier, 
K.C.B." No, they were not gifted with such 
extraordinary sight as Thackeray's immortal " Little Billee," 
;but they could see one of the aforementioned ; viz., part of 
North America. This was early morning, and the day was 
mostly occupied in watching the grand, mountainous coast 
come sailing along the waters to meet the little ship ! How 
it changed from indigo cloud to brown earth and green 
ipastore ! How the houses seemed at first like eggs, and 
the trees like twigs ! With what a strange mixture of hope, 
curiosity, loneliness, foreboding, and determination did 
Ella gaze and gaze upon the approaching coast where she 
liad cast in her lot among utter strangers. The good cap- 
tain and the seven passengers seemed to have become as one 
family during the voyage, but now a general separation was 
about to take place. Each one must " trouble his head with 
his own affairs." The style of dress had hitherto been quitQ 
of a free and easy character, but, now that disembarkation 
time was at hand, the toilette received unusual attention, 
which worked quite a metamorphosis in the Httle group. 

# I should explain that sailors call the foam ** soda water." 
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Boats were seen approacbing, and then came the soramb ling 
over the ship's side — (a truly difficult operation for a lame 
person, especially as the -waves were rough,) and then the 
little family, who had shared each other's miseries as well bb 
merry makings, separated. Mutual sympathy existed no 
longer, except in recollection of the past which was soon 
to become ^' a tale that is told/' 

It isa carioBS sensation when firat you set foot upon terra 
firma, after being some time at sea. You can hardly believe 
i^at there is not a possibiHty of the ground becoming liquid, 
or the vehicle in which you ride being suddenly submerged. 
You could pledge your word that the road you . travel is 
certainly waving to and fro, and that the walls and floor of" 
the house you enter do not preserve their horizontal and 
perpendicular positions. 

The Misses Foote and James were conducted to the house 
of the Lord Bishop, a distance of about ten minutes* walk 
from the wharf. It was after sunset. Ella was occupied 
in earnest prayer, while traversing that strange-looking 
street. Unheard and unnoticed by any human being, she 
poured forth her whole soul before her Saviour, entreat- 
ing future guidance and protection, and they were granted ; 
but still kmls and persecutions had to be endured for a 
season. 

Both the '* lady principal '' and the poor governess felt a 
little nervous as they knocked at l^e Bishop's door, but 
they had been assured that he was the kindest of the land ; 
and so it proved, for his warm, grave welcome, and ite 
benignity of his smile, were like gleams of sunshine. 

He did not detain them long, feeling sure that thay 

xieeded early rest. A guide was sent to conduct them to 

their new home, and the travellers at last enjoyed the 

luxury of " going to bed." 

« 4tc * * * « 

Of all mistakes in the world, one of the greatest is 
trying to get to the end too soon. It begins with the htJm 
greedUly gorging its tiny seK with X)ap: and ends wim 
snioide. Witness its effects in the superficial education o£ 
young ladies. How tibey scuttle through a difficult piece of' 
musio, without understanding a single bar thoroughly ! How 
they adopt a few Latin and Erench phrases, without beingable 
to conjugate a verb or parse a sentence ! They draw (or 
fancy they draw) landscapes, without learning the first 
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principles of perspective; paint flowers, and know not the 
A B C . of botany ; fall in love, and even marry in ntter 
ignorance of life's great realities. Boys try to caltivatie 
wliiskers and be heavy sweljs, when they ought to be in 
lonnd jackets, or little frocks would be more in accordance 
with the babyhood of their wisdom. Young men juat 
beginning buLess cut a dash, drive tandems, and-Jass 
ihe Bankruptcy Court ! Some make an ellipsis, and anti- 
cipate the peziod of life's sentence. ^^ Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth 
it off." 

The " Lady Principal," who had just put on her new 
harness, was so proud of it, that she seemed to expect 
everybody to fall down and worship it. But she soon 
found herself much mistaken. Had she been the con- 
ductress of a school for some half century, and seen the 
little grandchildren of former pupils growing up, she might 
very reasonably claim great respect. Such, I hope, will be 
her lot in due course ; but she must first learn how to treat 
her poor teachers. 

I knew a .strong-minded lady who used to say that the 
greatest curse that could happen to one woman was to get 
under the thumbs of another. Poor Ella found it so. But 
the more persistently the "Lady Principal" continued the 
grinding process, the more kind and attentive did the 
neighbours become — the Bishop and Clergy particularly. 
I will introduce the reader to a few of Ella's friends and 
acquaintances. Those in whom we shall be most inte- 
.rested, and who " gave the colour to her future fate," are 
Mr. and Mrs. Moody, a couple who had plighted their 
mutual troth some three years, and who were not unlike 
Mr. and Mrs. Caudle reversed. Their characters will be 
best described by a recital of Mr. Moody's morning lec- 
tures ; so here is 

Lecture I. 

" Now then, Mrs. M., do you mean to lie in bed all day ? 
It's nearly seven o'clock, and you know I have so many 
engagements, I want breakfast in good time. What ! you 
feel so poorly ? Oh, that is all nervous nonsense. If you 
were an earher riser, you would be all right. Well, what 
do you want now ? Pin money ! What do you want with 
pin money ? Don't I allow you to have everything put 
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down to me P Eh ? I ' complam of iihe amount.' Enough to 
make a man complam, when it's double what it ought to 
be ! And what is it to yon, madam, if I chooee to make my 
cousin a present now and then ? I won't be henpecked I 
I swear I won't ! I'll thank you to mind your own busi- 
ness, madam ! Don't I give you presents ? Didn't I give 
you that nice new black silk dress only the year before last, 
and it's getting quite shabby already ? What ! * It's been 
cleaned and turned !' It ought not to want cleaning and 
turning yet ; and cleaning and turning cost money. D — n 
it ! Here's a shirt-button come off — ^thafs^owr fine sewing ! 
I should think you did it with a hot needle and burning 
thread. *I wrench it so!' No, I didn't wrench it so! 
Ymir buttons are not intended to be used, I suppose — only 
looked at? Now here I have to wait in the cold while 
you put another on ! Confound it ! there's the baby 
squealing and coughing. No, stop ! you shall not go iail 
this d — d button is finished! You forget your duty to 
me^ Mrs. Moody. What ! * The baby wants a doctor ?* 
Hang the doctor ! Always something to spend money. 
*It's only a cold.' Why don't you take care that she 
doesn't catch cold ? And you know very well therell be 
another baby soon, to bring another long doctor's bill. 
However I could be such a fool as to marry you without a 
penny, I cannot think, when I might have had Jane Johnson 
with £300 a year. Well, what* s the woman crying at 
now ? I don't see anything to cry at. I should think yon 
keep an onion always ready for the occasion. Come, ^nt 
up that nonsense, and get down to breakfast. Here's half- 
a-crown. Jane was as ugly as sin, and you are worth 
looking at.** 

(Poor Mrs. Moody brightens considerably, but not 
because of the half-crown.) 




CHAPTER VI. 

M. GHAPELLE. 

BS. Moody (hearing of Ella's circnTn stances) ob- 
tained, with nrnch difficnliy, her "cross" husband's 
permission to make her acquaintance. She called 
npon her, bat met with a cnrions reception from 
^^fhe Lady Principal." " Miss James conld not be seen, as 
ahe was engaged at her dnties," so Mrs. M. asked if she 
(EUa) might be allowed to come to her honse to tea on the 
following Saturday. A most snappish consent being given 
by the lady principal, Mrs. M. bowed herself ont. When 
EUa heard of the invitation she anticipated with pleasure 
spending a qniet evening away from " the shop," and having 
a few honrs' respite from cross looks and cross words. 

Mrs. Moody had also asked a Monsienr Chapelle to meet 
Miss James ; the former being a pleasant-mannered French- 
man. EUa understood French, and Mrs. M. thonght that he 
and she would like to exchange ideas npon their respective 
languages. On the day appointed Ella arrived first, and 
was enjoying a tHe-d^tMe with the good lady of the honse, 
when Monsienr was amionnced. He bowed low to both 
ladies, and expressed himself '* charme to have I'honnenr of 
to see Mees Shames," adding, " vons parlez fran9ais, n'est 
ce pas. Mademoiselle P" 

" Un pen, Monsienr," was the reply, " et comment tron- 
vez vons la langne Anglaise P'' 

'^ Oh, c'est horriblement difficile ; mais si vons vondriez 
m'instmire je I'aimerais !" 

" Ah, Monsienr, Monsieur, I know yon French gentlemen 
are so very polite and complimentary that we plain English 
folks mnst appear qnite mde to yon, so yon mnst please 
excuse me if I do not retnm your politeness." 

" Ah, madame, the retoum is assez you to see. It is one 
very great honneur, to be permise to be your esclave. 
Madame Mendi, I you make my compliments and my thank- 
ments, yon are so very good to m'introduce to dis ladye." 

Mr. Moody, entering at this moment, shook hands with 
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Ella, saying abruptly, "De do, Mias James, glad see yon. 
How do you like your new place ?" 

She looked a little surprised at this blunt mode of 
address, but answered quietly, " Thimk you, Mr. Moody, I 
cannot say much about it at present. I suppose it will 
prove a mLztore of good and evil, like most otter Bitnations." 

" Not much o' the good, I diink. The missis is a bit of a 
tyrant, aint she P" 

Ella hesitated a little ; she hardly knew what to say, as 
she could not deny the truth, and (Ud not wish-to be a tell 
tale. Mrs. Moody's gentle voice came to her aid : " School 
mistresBes have a great deal to try them," she said ; " and 
I'm sure Miss James wiU be ready to make ervery allowance. 
We, and her other friends, must tiy what we can do to 
make her happy." 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. Mtxidy," said Ella, who could not 
restrain her tears; "you are very kind, very kind indeed. No 
<Hto knows the value of a friend till they are alone in tiie 
world." 

" Ma ch&ro Mees Shames, what for you cry ?" broke in 
Monsieur. "What for you cry ? What dat wicked Mees 
Pied do to zoo P I vill HU her if she make you cry. She 
orueUo, I know she cruelle, zo you try to disgwiss de fact." 
Ella could not help emiling through her tears at Monsieur's . 
mistake. She was afraid he would feel hurt and was going 
to apologize, but he quickly exclaimed, "Ah, Meea Shames, 

C laugh contre moi, you laugh oontre mon Engleesh. I 
w you me tink tr^s stupide. Yat did I say of wrong ? 
I vill say much of wrong words d' express if I make you 
laugh. I no love to see you ciy, but vat did I say P" 

" My dear Sir, do forgive my rudeness ; you Ghall critidae 
my French as much as ever you please ; you said, di^wias 

instead of — bu' '^ " '" ' "" --'-''^ ' '-" 

you have tried (^ 
Ifow what does i 
and made a grim 
ia daygueeze, is c 

"Ko; I won't 

" Tank you, tt 
when I do see dii 
Mees Shames. 1 
to-morrow," SEud 
wiU find it makei 



a 
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'' Hot or cold," flftid Mr. Mbodjr pcnapoiisly, ^' I always 
fulfil my engagementg. I have pronufied to ride wilh 
Smith on trial ; the raoes come off soon.^ 

I am very eanj to hear it, my dear," aaid Mrs. Moody. 

I am always in fear that mischief will befall yon." 

" Oh, Mr. Moody \" said EHla, *' how can yon like racing? 
Is it not very dangerous for both rider and horse ?" 

" Yon women are so chicken-hearted,^ said he, wiHi a 
gmnt ; " I suppose you'd like the men and the horses always 
carried about in sedan chairs ?" 

^^ Well, I don't think either of them would thank us for 
that" said Ella, laughing. '^I used to be very fond of 
riding in my younger days, and I think my pony enjoyed 
it quite as much as I did." 

^^ What ! did you ever ride ?" said Mr. M. with a stare, 
as though the machine called '^ governess" would be quite out 
of place in the side-saddle. 

^^ Oh yes," said Ella, with a deep sigh, '^ my dear father 
always kept a horse, and I missed it very mudbi when I left 
borne." " Speaking of horses, do you not think, dear Mrs. 
Moody, that there is a most fearful amount of cruelty prac- 
tiaed upon these poor creatures which constantly escapes 
punishment ? I have often in England watched cart-horses 
drawing heavy loads of stone and brick, and I have seen 
il&e wretched drivers strike them across the nose and on. 
ihe knees with a heavy cudgel. Imagine the sufferings of 
ihe poor dumb creatures !" Mrs. Moody shuddered and 
tamed pale. 

Mr. M. replied, " Humph ; that ought not to be allowed. 
It takes the value out of the animal. I believe," he added, 
**<here used to be a law that a man might beat his wife 
provided he only used a thin stick ; some such regulation 
ought to be made for the brutes, and I think itapty that 
llie old law was ever done away with. 

** Oh, John !" said Mrs. Moody, with a start. 

"Yes," said Mr. M., doggedly, " I repeat what I said, 

and he repeated it acc;,rdif fly. " I ^1 ?^^ ^HX^ 
pietty dcTent; but there are wnnj ^ives who nchly 

Tfeli'there are," said she sadly, *' y^t I do not thiii 
force would do any good." , , , ^^ the effi^o^- ^-t 
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yon ever hear an old story about a man ' having a donkey 
that wouldn't go/ and so he tied a carrot to ^ long pole^ 
monnted the donkey, and held it before his nose, jnst out of 
reach, which had tiie effect of making the asinine gallop 
(proverbially so short) last jnst as long as the rider 

wished ?" 

" That was a famons idea,'* said Mrs. Moody, laughing; 
" I hope the poor donkey gained his carrot at last." 

" I hope so, too ; bat I don't know. I think the rider 
mnst have been a modem Diogenes ; certainly he was a 
mnch more mercifol cynic than a yonng woman whom I 
saw not long ago driving a poor donkey laden with heavy 
baskets of vegetables, which were strapped with such 
unequal balance as to be evidently painful to the poor 
creature. He staggered under his load, and his legs and 
back were denuded of their natural hair by constant blows 
from the heavy stick which this cruel woman carried. To 
ma it appeared that she gave them at about the rate of two 
per minute, and they sounded against the poor bare bones 
with horrible force. Only think, two a minute ; 120 an 
hour! Why, allowiag for interruptions, it would be at 
least 1,000 blows a day ; and from ^' the hand of a woman 
too ! It reminds one of poor Sisera." 

" Well, at that rate," said Mr. Moody, " I think Sisera 
ought to have been thankful that he got a few effectual 
ones ; but he was an ' ass' to trust to a woman." 

"Oh, you naughty Mr. Moody ! " said Ella^ "to be 
so severe upon us, although 1 fear, we sometimes deserve 
it ; but now, in retahation, I shall just tell you the other 
side of my story. Pollowing this wicked young woman, 
there came a dear old goody, pushing and dragging 
along a most obstinate and well-to-do ' Ned,' who 
truly ^wouldn't go,' or rather he would *go' backwards. 
She did not strike him, but tried all possible means 
to coax him and pull him in the right direction, 
while the perspiration streamed down her kind old fetoe 
as she laboured on with this obstinate brute ; and 1 
could not help thinking it woxdd ' serve him right' to change 
mistresses for a time. 1 fear animals are like naughty 
children; it is Utopian to try to rule them entirely by 
kindness. Mr. Barey even does not do this; but in both 
cases the less of harshness and the more of kindness the 
better." 
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" Htunph, yes, I suppose it is," said Mr. M. ; " but disci- 
pline is my motto — discipline." 

" And a very good motto, when not carried to excess," 
said Ella ; "but do you not tliink," she added, warming with 
the subject, "that the horrible amount of cruelty daily 
practised upon dumb creatures is one of the crying evils of 
the present day, and one which is constantly escaping punish- 
ment ? Although there are laws for preventing it, they are 
daily and hourly defied with impunity. For every case in 
which the human brute is punished, there are hundreds in 
which he' is not. It is not only with regard to beasts of 
burden, but many other animals are continually tormented. 
It is a stain, and a deep one, that any civilised country should 
be polluted by such a sin ; and it goes almost unnoticed. Oh, 
my dear sir," said EUa, with clasped hands and glistening 
eyes, " do let me entreat you to listen to a woman's weak 
voice, for I think you have the power to aid this cause ; you 
are a member of the Upper House of Assembly are you not ?" 

" I am," said Mr. Moody, with immense dignity, " I am 
the Honourable John Moody." 

" Oh, then, do, do bring the subject before the House." 

" Do, dear John," said Mrs. M., who had been quietly 
smiling approval upon Ella's appeal ; " I earnestly join Miss 
James's request; you might do something for this good cause." 

" Hang you women," said Mr. Moody, trying to adopt 
his usual unfeeling tone, (but evidently softened against 
his will,) "you'd try to bamboozle a fellow into swear- 
ing away his own life. It's a good thing you haven't 
got votes. It wouldn't exactly do for me to bring in the 
bill, because you see, I'm a bit of a racer ; but, however, 
I'll promise to take the matter into consideration. There's 
the Quaker, the Honourable Obadiah Brown, could manage 
it. I'll mention it to him." 

" Oh ! thank you, thank you a thousand times," said both 
ladies. 

"Ah, Mees Shames," put in the Frenchman, "I vish I 
vas your cheval : if I vas only vorthy to be your donkey, I 
vould be dankful." 

" Oh, but if you were, perhaps I should whip you a little 
sometiiiies," said EUa, with a spice of feminine coquetry, 
and a mischievous glance. 

" De vippings of dis petite main should be velcom," he 
said with great envpressment, as he kissed her fingers. 
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About two hours later Mrs.' Moody was called ont of 
the room, and when she returned there was a little sotto 
voce conversation between her and monsieur, which Ella 
did not listen to, as she thought it was not intended for 
her. It was then just nine o'clock, and they had hardly 
finished their late tea, the evening had passed so rapidly. 
It was Miss Foote's servant, who had been sent spitefully 
early for Ella, and Mrs. Moody had told the domestic that 
she woidd send Miss James home safely. At half-past 
nine Ella begged to be excused as she had promised to be in 
by ten. Monsieur, with many bows, asked for " Thonneur 
of you to accompany," which was granted. 

When within a Httle distance of the school the town clock 
struck ten, and Ella hastened her steps, saying, " Oh, mon- 
sieur ! I shall have such a scolding if I am a minute late." 

"Oh ! dat diablesse Mees Pied,'* he exclaimed ; and after 
a few similar ejaculations, they found themselves within the 
precincts occupied by that much anathematised lady. 

The door opened quickly and mysteriously before they 
had knocked. It was even the Lady Principal herself who 
acted as portress, and slammed it before Ella had time to 
wish her friend good night, or thank him for his escort. 

" Seven minutes past ten, Miss James. I require an 
explanation of such disgraceful conduct. When a young 
person behaves in this manner, she forgets that she is but 
the governess, and that there is a Lady Principal kept 
waitmg," said Miss P. 

" I am very sorry, Misp Poote, that I have keptyou waiting 
seven minutes," said Ella, with quiet satire. 

" I sent my servant for you, and requested you to leave 
at nine ; and walk back with her," continued Miss Poote, in 
the same wrathful tones. 

"Indeed! I did not know it," replied Ella. "No one 
told me." 

" Oh ! you can be very conveniently innocent. I dare 
say that is an untruth." 

" No, ma'am, that it ain't; beggin' your parding," said the 
servant, who entered at that moment with the bed-room 
candlesticks. " Mrs. Moody would not tell Miss Jemes ; 
she said it were so hurly, and Mosso *ud see ur safe 'ome." 

" It was highly reprehensible in you, Mary, to return 
without obeying your mistress's orders. The next time 
you presume to be so impertinent, you leave my service in- 
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siantly. I shall not think of allowing Miss James to go 
out a^." 

" Yes, hhmn," said Mary, meekly, not liking to lose her 
situation, and thinking probably that great aspirations were 
great duties, and that imitation was the best kind of' 
flattery. 

Ella went to her room with an aching heart, but she 
said to herself, "What are my sufferings compared with 
those of the poor quadrupeds ? Oh, if this evening's visit 
should be the means of bringing them some relief, thrice 
welcome all Miss Foote's unkindness. And she slept 
happily, for she had given her mite of influence towards 
melting a mountain of sin and misery. Oh ! that we would 
each give our mite to such a cause : doubtless, in course of 
time, we should find the " Power of Littles." That little 
insignificant word would soon change its orthography to 
MIGHT. In all sincerity I would say, " Oh, for a forty-parson 
power," nay, a forty- thousand parson power were insufficient 
to stay this evil, unless the all-powerful law will interfere 
more actively. Ye high-bom ladies, wives and daughters of 
our lawgivers, will ye not use your gentle but strongly 
persmasive voice on behalf of the poor speechless ones ? 
Your mettlesome steeds paw the ground and chafe at the 
slightest touch of the coachman's whip, and repose in 
luxurious stables. jN^o need to plead for them. But, alas, 
for the poor, patient drudges, that bring your fuel and the 
materials to build your mansions. 

** Give, oh give to them relief, 
And Heaven shall bless your store." 

Is not the constant unchecked cruelty which is practised 
toward beasts utterly demoralizing to the minds and souls 
of those who are guilty of it ? The more unrestraiuedly they 
commit this sin, the lower they sink, and the more ready 
they are to injure their fellow-men. Was not the most 
cruel of emperors fond of killing flies ? All history, ancient 
and modem, teems with corroborations of this fact, and yet 
in this favoured nineteenth century how shamelessly does 
cruelty parade its still existing and un quelled power ! Oh, for 
a universal band of old and young, rich and poor, obscure and 
great, all to join hand in hand, and all try to do something 
towards leaving the world better than they found it. Don't 
atoms make the universe ? and can't we each contribute 

D 2 
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OTir atom of influence and example and try to miake 
wickedness and suffering has? "Ah!" says the reader, 
" Utopia is a pleasant place, but how shall we get there ? 
Straight down the crooked lane, and all ronnd the sqnare ?" 
I reply, " Tes ; but there's many a crooked part of the lane 
which might be made straight, and the angles of the square 
would be much less keen than they are if we had but more 
of the grace of persevering earnestness." 

Lord Lytton has well said, " Man has no majesty like 
earnestness." No, nor woman either. The same great 
writer tells public men to " depopkinize their immortality." 
I wish they would demonadize their popkinism, or rather 
de-monadize their probonopublicoism. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Lbcttjeb, the Second and Thibd. 

FEW days after the events just related Ella was 
taking a solitary stroll, when she saw Monsieur 
coming towards her. He quickened his pace to a 
run, bowing and waving his hat as he ran. He 
took her hand with great eagerness, and without waiting to 
say his Bon jour, he pantingly exclaimed, " Ah, ma chere 
Mees Shames, what for you stay in dat den of la tigresse ? 
She shall not flowerish, never !" 

" Another mistake. Monsieur," said Ella, smiling. " Toti 
wish me to tell you, I know ; so I must first say that it is 
not ' flowerish,* but * flourish,' and, secondly, that I hope 
your prophecy will not come true. I hope she will flourish, 
although in some things she is unkind." 

Ella felt so weak and weary from her lameness, and the 
constant exertion of teaching, that she was obliged to sit 
down upon a rock which was near. Her dress was light in 
colour, and Monsieur immediately foresaw that it would be 
stained by moss lichens and dust. Off went his coat in a 
"jiffy," and it was thrown, with true Ei'ench poHteness, 
over the projection upon which Ella was about to rest. 
She could not do otherwise than accept the sacrifice, and 
felt quite Elizabethan, but, of course, only sat a short time, 
as she was, meanwhile, keeping her cavalier shivering en 
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chemise, or at least with the sleeves of that garment visible ; 
so that, in the end, it was a mistaken kindness on Monsieur's 
part, for she would fain have rested longer. 

When he resumed his coat (which was slightly marked 
by contact with the cold, flinty rock), Ella intimated that it 
was time for her to return ; and he would insist upon giving 
her the support of his arm, which was truly acceptable, 
quite apart from any thought of coquetry. 

They had not gone many steps before they espied Miss 
Foote coming towards them. Ella scorned deception, so 
she retained the proffered arm, though she knew that (in 
common parlance) she should "catch it" when she re- 
turned. She walked slowly on, conversing in French upon 
different or rather indifferent subjects. It was well for 
them that looks cannot kill, or they would certainly both 
have died on the spot as Miss Foote swept past them ! 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders and pressed Ella's 
hand, as he exclaimed, " Oh, ma chere Mees Shames, ma 
chere Ellah, my heart is bruised that you should suffer to 
live with dis woman ! I do love you very beaucoup !" 

She blushed with surprise at this sudden declaration, 
but, supposing it to be only French mannerism, she repKed, 
" I am much obliged to you. Monsieur, for your kind sym- 
pathy, but it is my duty to remain, at least for the present; 
so I am resolved to bear and forbear ; and, besides, I re- 
ceive so very much kindness from my friends and neigh- 
bours, that it greatly softens my trials ; and Miss Foote is 
not always unkind — she is good in many points. Good 
morning. I thank you for your kind protection." 

" Tank you, tousand times, for your condescension, ma 
beloved Mees Ellah. Au revoir !" And they parted. 
Monsieur kissing his hand to her as long as he remained 
in sight. 

Here beginneth Mr. Moody's 

Second Lecture. 

" And so, Mrs. M., you have discovered at last that the 
cook in whom you placed such unbounded confidence is a 
thief. It's high time you looked a little more closely after 
your servants, madam. If this game is to be carried on, 
you'll all have to come to the parish, and serve you right 
too. I'm perfectly certain she must have taken a great 
deal more than you are aware of. But mistresses who loojc 
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after their eeryants properly don't b'e in bed as late as 
you do." 

" I am very sorry that you have been annoyed, John ; 
I will try to rise earHer. . But I have not been well lately, 
and I fear I ha/ve been rather idle." 

"You women have always so many excuses at these 
times, with your longings, and your faintings, and your 
hysterics. You think you can humbug your husbands to 
any extent, but I'm not quite so soft. If you are really ill, 
I don't object to your lying down occasionally, but I don't 
like to see people give way to fancies, and neglect their 
duties." 

" I will try to do my duty, dear John," said Mrs, M., 
looking so faint and sick that it would have moved any heart 
to kindness except that of the one who had sworn to love 
and to cherish her, and even he was not quite proof against 
it, though he laughed at her sufferings and exclaimed, 
"Well, thank goodness I'm not a woman; poor, weak 
creatures." 

Then, as he saw the quiet tear stealing down his wife's 
face, he added, by way of apology, " But you ain't quite so 
bad as that precious little minx of a cousin of yours in 
London, with her one kid. Her poor fool of a husband 
never took his eyes off her, and she longed for everything 
that came in her way. There was no end to the expenses 
that she put him to, and now she repays him with her 
d — d tempers,, whenever he is within reach of her tongue. 
Confound it! I vow, if I were Thornton, I'd serve my 
lady out ! I'd keep another woman right under her nose." 

" Oh, John, dear, don't say that ! We must pray to the 
Almighly to change poor Lucy's heart. I hope she is not 
quite so bad as you think, but I know she must be very 
blameable." . 

Lectube m. 

Mrs, M, " My dear, I went yesterday to call upon Miss 
James^ and Miss Foote was very rude to me, because I 
made such a dreadful mistake as to mention Miss James' 
name fibrst." 

Mr, M. " Hang Miss Foote, and Miss James too ! You 
are always bothering me about your women's quarrels, as if 
I hadn't enough to do to mind my own affairs. Why need 
you make a fuss about Miss Jajnes P She came to this 
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country by her own choice; leave her to fight her own 
battles, and don't plague me to death about such ridiculous 
trifles ! Women are always quarrelling one with another, 
and always jealous of each other. It's just fit for their 
weak mindfl." 

Mrs, M, (with an arch smile.) " Oh, then, the lords of 
creation are never jealous, I suppose? They never fight 
duels for jealousy, do they, dear?" 

" Don't let me have any of your impertinence, Mrs. M. 
You know nothing about such matters, and I'll thank you 
not to give your opinion till it's asked for." 

" But, my dear, I was going to ask ycmr opinion, if you 
will allow me." 

" Well, make haste about it ; I've no time for small talk." 

" I have been thinking that Miss James would just suit our 
London cousins for a governess. You know their daughter 
Morry is nearly six years old, and she ought not to be left 
entirely to the nurse." 

" Since you ask my opinion upon the matter, I can only say 
that I should not like to live with Lucy Thornton at arvy 
price, such a virago as she is ; but as Miss James is only a 
governess, she must put up with what she can get." 

" But," said Mrs. Moody, " although Lucy's temper is 
bad, yet I think she would not interfere with a governess ; 
she would give up the schoolroom entirely, as she does not 
like to be ta^oubled ; and therefore I am the more anxious 
that a conscientious person should be engaged. I feel 
very sorry for poor Miss James, teaching crochets and 
quavers all day, and hardly allowed to see any one who calls 
upon her." 

" Anything else in your small way, Mrs. M. ? How long 
are you going to spin that yam ? It would have done the 
poor drudge a vast amount of good to see you, no doubt." 

"Now, John, dear, don't be satirical; please don't. I 
must tease you a little bit longer with my small talk. May 
I ask Miss James here on Saturday afternoon, being the 
first Saturday in the month ? It is the only time she has a 
holiday ; then I could talk it over with her. ' 

" And expect me to walk home with her, just when I 
want to sit quiet ? Not if I know it. Can't you write to 
her about the situation, if you must be interfering in other 
people's business ?" 

" I will write, dear, and, of course, I shall not ask any 
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one here withoTifc your permission, which I hope yon will 
grant me in this case. The servants can walk home with 
her. She will have to leave early, and they will like 
the walk." 

" Oh — ah — humph ; veiy well, very well. Ask her, if 
yon like, only don't worry 7ne ajoj more. I've given yon 
my opinion on the snbject, and that's enongh. If I had 
]Mts. Lncy for a wife, I'd soon bring her to reason." 

Poor Mrs. Moody heaved a noiseless sigh as she thonght 
how many indulgences her cousin met with ; hut she would 
not have changed places with her for all the world, for she 
knew that Lucy was driving her fond husband away, while 
she, though she had very much to bear from Mr. Moody's 
petulance, felt an intuitive certainty that she should be 
at last rewarded, and that, by exercising untmng for- 
bearance, the gem of pure love would be won and worn, 
though now it seemed hopelessly hidden under a heap of 
rubbish. 

As she was indulging this painful yet hopeful reverie, 
she was aroused by her husband's harsh voice. 

" What are you pulling that long fece for, pray, Mrs. 
M. ?" said he. "You'll be mooning about your favourite 
Miss James all day, I know, and forgetting that I am master 
of the house. I expect my wife to pay proper attention to 
MY visitors, and not always be inviting gossiping neigh- 
bours to tea and scandal. I shall bring three or four gen- 
tlemen to dinner to-day, and I desire you will have a dinner 
worth eating, without any useless extravagance." 

" My dear John, I wish you had told me before. I don't 
know how ever I shall manage. The butcher does not call 
to-day, and I have only a little cold meat in the house for 
hashing." 

" Nonsense, woman ! Am I to give you a week's notice 
before bringing a few people in ? A good housekeeper can 
always get up a nice dinner at a short notice ; that's the 
beauty of housekeeping, so my mother used to say — ^but I 
know you'll never be equal to her." 

" No, dear, of course not, as I am so very unequal to her 
son," said Mrs. Moody, as the spirit of mischief and teasing 
rose within her. She was going to suggest cabbage and 
bacon, followed by hasty pudding, but she checked herself, 
remembering that it might perhaps only irritate her suffi- 
ciently irritable lord ; so she added, quietly, " I will do the 
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best I can, JoLn. What joint would you like me to 
send for ?" 

" Confonnd the joint 1 Perhaps yon wonld like me to go 
and tell the cook how to make the puddings ? Can't you 
exercise your own judgment ?" 

. " I will send for what I think you like best, John, and if 
I am wrong I hope you will forgive me." 

"Mind you have it ready punctually at six,' and retire 
from the table early. We have business to talk of which 
does not concern you." 

" Oh ! John, but it does concern me ! I know it is 
about that horrid racing, and you will be sure to get some 
of your limbs broken. Only think of the pain and suffer- 
ing you would have to go through." 

" There now, shut up that strain, and leave me to my 
own business," said Mr. M. ; and off he went leaving his 
anxious, loving, patient wife in tearful solicitude. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

LBCTUEE FOUBTH. ELLA'S RETURN. 

B. MOODY was a Teetotaler, and his heart was 
as cold as the water which he drank. He began 
his lecture to-day with, ** Well, Mrs. Moody, are 
you not ashamed of yourself ? Here is a bill of 
fifteen shiUrngs and ekpence half^nny for one qnarter of 
a year for wine, only for you ! Fifteen and sixpence half- 
penny a quarter ; £3 2s. 2d. per year, only for wine for 
youj and I never touch a drop. Why the expenditure would 
keep me in hats all the year round. I cannot allow it. 
Madam ! On principle I cannot allow it, and on principle I 
wUl not allow it. If I had five thousand a year instead of 
five hundred, I would not allow it. It is poison, Madam.; 
alcohol is poison ; you know it is, and yet you persist in 
poisoning yourself and robbing me of three pounds two 
and twopence annually." 

Mrs. M. " Well, dear, it was by the Doctor's orders." 
"The doctor, hang the doctor: he's always toadying 
you for the sake of my custom and patronage. You know 
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how I hate to see those black bottlea ahoni the honBe. Do 

foa want to make jour child a dmiikard before it is t)om ? 
won't own the brat if yon do !" 

" Oh, my dearest husband, do not say Bnch dreadful 
things. Indeed, if it is wrong and wicked, I will never 
take any more ; bat I do not think I can go throngh my 
trial witnont." 

Mr. M. "Oh, rerj fine talk, and then you'll go and say 
I murdered yon. Well, I always was the fool, and always 
shall be. I suppose you must indulge your foolish fancies, 
for fear my son should be marked with corks and cork- 
screws ; but mind, I limit yon strictly to fifteen and six- 
pence halfpenny per quarter, and that s three quaHers too 

" Thank yon, my dear ; it is very good of yon to allow 
me what yon do not take yourself. I will not overstep the 
sum yon have named. What time shall you be at home 
this evening ? I hope you will not be very late, dearest. 
I shall be miserably anxious till I see yon ^e back again 
after that daneerons riding." 

"Danger! bother! what do yon women know abont 
duiger ? Women are all very well for women's duties, but 
they know nothing abont manly sports. We are not such 
weak cowards as to think of danger when there's a bit of 
good horseflesh or two or three hnudreds in the case." 

" But, my own, own dear hasband," said Mrs. Moody, 
clinging round Ms neck, " oh, do not risk your life for aU 
the nnndreda in the world I I would rather turn laundress 
than yon should gain money at the risk of your limbs." 

" There, now, you little fool, let me alone," said Mr. M. 

But his voice was a httle bit chokey, and hia eye a little 
bit moist, in spite of himself, as he stamped across the room 
■ud threw his articles of the toilette about, in momiy 
defiance of danger or weakness. 

The resnlt of Mrs. Moody's consnltation with Ella was 
that t^e latter agreed to undertake Mrs. Thornton's sitna- 
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But I should be a very nnjofit chronioler of events if I 
did not add that Miss Foote was in many respects an excel- 
lent character. Humanly speaking, she had but one fault. 
She was most industrious, painstaJdng, and upright ; she 
was kind-hearted and charitable when not under the in- 
fluence of her besetting sin. But, oh, that one accursed 
thing in all our tents — Evil Temper. It curses all our 
blessings, be it in single blessedness or in the holy estate. 
Happy, thrice happy, they who can cast it out ! 

So Ella sailed back across the Atlantic, and enjoyed a 
little breathing time. How she fared will be hereinafter 
explained. 

I must now introduce the reader to Mr. and Mrs. Bourne 
Thornton, during one of their " evenings at home.'* Mr. 
B. Thornton was a rich lawyer ; Mrs. T. was the Cousin 
Lucy before-mentioned. 

Their residence was in Belgravia. 




CHAPTER rX. 

MB. AKD MBS. THOBNTON. 

F you think you are going to smoke that dis- 
gusting tobacco in my drawing-room, you are 
greatly deceived, Mr. Thornton. I tell you, 
once for all, I won't have it." 
" I shall do as I please in my own house,** returned Mr. 
Thornton, " so you may as well hold your tongue. K you 
don't Hke it, you can lump it." 

" Lump it, indeed ! you are a lump of vulgarity. How 
I do hate your nasty low expressions and habits ! I'll let 
you know how I'U lump it pretty quickly!" And she 
snatched up the box of best Bristol bird's-eye, and flung it 
into the fire. 

Before he could recover from his surprise, his meer- 
schaum had been suddenly taken from the bird's-nest of 
beard and moustache, where it had been comfortably glow- 
ing, and sent into the same hot bed as the unfortunate 
tobacco-box. 

"There, sir, I'U teach you to insult me in that way. 
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Now, if you don't like that, yon may Inmp it ! Ton spend 
more in filthy smoke than I do in clothes and everything 
else pnt together, and yon always grudge me any little 
extra pleasure that I ask for. It was only last week that I 
wanted a very moderate-priced pearl necklace, and you 
denied me, mean creature that you are ! You^d like me to 
wear a necklace of cigars, I suppose, for your accommoda- 
tion. You'd give me a fresh one every day then, no doubt. 
You'll be teaching your daughter to smoke next, I shouldn't 
wonder !" 

During this tirade Mr. Thornton had risen to his feet. 
He stamped and glared with an expression of rage that was 
too great for words. At last he gasped out, " Detestable 
woman ! you shall repent of this ! I would rather teach 
Florence anything in the world, than to be like you. But 
she's in better hands." 

" Repent, indeed ! ha, ha ! I should like to know how 
you'll make me repent. You'll go away, I suppose ? Go, 
then, and thank you for going. But I'll take care you 
shall let me have money, for all that. I'm your wife, and 
you shall support me, and handsomely too. You cannot 
get a divorce, and so you needn't try it. It's all your fault 
that I am so miserable. You can neither prove crime nor 
cruelty agaiust me. I have not injured you in thought, 
word, or deed. Your vile temper and bad habits are 
utterly unbearable." 

" Oh, indeed, Mrs. T. ! People who live in glass houses 
shouldn't thr6(W stones." 

" Thank you ; I understand your base insinuations. 
Fancy is a pl'etty dog, a very pretty dog, Mr. T., bat — " 

" Then why do you spit and scratch at him so ?" said 
Mr. Thornton, with a grim smile. 

" What, you villain !" said Mrs. Thornton, on the verge 
of hysterics, " do you dare to compare me to a cat ?" 

" Yes, cZear," said her husband, with bitter irony ; " you 
ought to consider it a very pretty compliment. Is not a 
cat a soft, gentle creature ? Is not her skin beautiful ? Are 
not her paws little cushions of velvet ? Won't she purr 
and fawn upon you to gain your caresses and gifts ? It is 
not to be supposed that she ever uses her claws upon her 
benefactor ; oh, dear, no ! they are only for ornament. She 
never thinks even of going into his pantry, and carrying off 
his favourite delicacies to her own companions." 
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" Tour meanneBS is beyond anything I ever met with in 
my life ! I know you refer to my having a few friends 
when I got rid of you for a day or two, and we had some 
of that precious rubbish of wine that you make such a ter- 
rific fuss about." 

"I do not refer to the loss of the wine, Lucy. Ton 
should have had it and welcome had you only told me 
truthfully that you wished it ; but you tned to deceive me. 
You took half of the wine out of the bottles and filled them 
up with water, and invited a lot of people in my absence. 
Then, when I came home, you pretended you were glad to 
see me. You coxdd nestle all night in my arms, with your 
pretty hypocrite's face against mine, and the first thmg I 
found on the morrow was that you had been making a fool 
of me. Pretty faces may go to the devil for me ! I would 
rather have married the plainest woman in existence who 
would not have deceived me. But you'll find the tables 
turned one of these days, my lady." 

Mrs. Thornton pretended to sing, and play with her 
spaniel. The little animal looked with an air of puzzled 
sorrow from one to the other. He was probably thinking 
that himself and the mother of his children did not talk in 
that manner to each other. But whatever was the nature 
of his reverie, he was aroused from it by the sound of a 
footstep, and Canis Minor rose. The next moment a double 
knock was heard at the hall door, and the servant an- 
nounced " The Honourable Mr. Lucas." 

The aforesaid was an " exquisite" of the primary degree, 
in full evening dress, with the addition of an overcoat. His 
hair was black, and scrupulously arranged ; his nose a fine 
aquiline. The under lip was a model for a sculptor, which 
fact he was evidently well aware of ; therefore he did not 
adopt the fashionable patriarchal beard, but chose to culti- 
vate a delicately-shaped moustache and Dundreary whis- 
kers. His forehead was high, and the face altogether 
would have been beautitul, but that the two little windows 
out of which the soul will peep betrayed the deformity 
within, and showed a sad contrast to the fine and fasci- 
nating exterior. Wherein lay this evil charm 'tis hard to 
describe, for the coloured panes of thes6 little windows 
were as black diamonds framed with pearl. The curtains 
around were bordered by richest fringe, and the arches 
above were irreproachable. Had he walked about with his 
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eyes shut, Diogenes mth his lantern wonld not have judged 
him faulty ; but as people in this nether world are unfor- 
tunately under the necessity of keeping their eyes open, it 
was easy to discover that the Honourable Mr. Lucas could 
not olaini the genuine epithet of an honest man. 

Cams Minor, who seemed to possess a Biogenic instinct, 
was very much inclined to grumble at this handsome 
visitor ; but, seeing him courteously received by the master 
and mistress, thought, at all events, it was his duty to 
take neutral ground, and therefore settled himself quietly 
down, but could not forbear opening one eye occasionally, 
like Procyon from behind a cloud, peeping at some sub- 
lunary object which was distasteful to it, and again veiling 
its brightness in hopes that, as the worlds jogged along, the 
distasteful object would disappear. 

The pretty little vixen, Mrs. Thornton, never really hked 
the Honourable Mr. Lucas, who ought more consistently to 
be called the dishonourable, but she did like his attentions 
and flatteries, and was gratified by the homage of such a 
handsome man, with a handle to his name. 

He bowed very low indeed and very gracefully indeed, as 
his diamond ring touched her pearls and turquoise. It is 
quite a relief to think that she did not shake hands with 
the left, for it were surely sacrilege for the unadorned 
golden pledge, the mystic sacred circlet, to come in contact 
with the costly bauble which had reflected the Hght of 
casinos and gambling-houses, and had lent its rays to 
deeds of darkness. After this courtly salutation, and a 
most profuse apology for calling at the heterodox hour, he 
turned to Mr. Thornton, and with hearty grasp exclaimed, 

" Thawnton, my old fellah, hhow aw you ? But i heed 
not ask, faw, 'pon honnaw, 'tis enough to make a bachelaw 
die with envy to see youaw double blessedness, — nay, 
tweble, with the sweetest and loveliest of wives and 
daughtaws." 

" If you envy me," said Mr. Thornton, with a forced 
laugh and an expression which was anything but pleasant, 
" why the deuce don't you try it ?" 

" Because I nevah could pe'suade any one so lovely as 
Mrs. Thawnton to have such a pooaw unlucky fellah as I." 

Mrs. T. brightened and simpered at the compliment. 
She did look very, very pretty, for she had by a sudden 
effort cast off the virago tone of voice and manner which 
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had reigned dnrmg her late colloquy, and had done oa 
children say they do when the school-room is in an uproar 
and they hear the mistress coming, — i.e., she "popped 
good." She wore a bright bine sflk dress, the colonr of 
her own eyes, and they looked as if the fates had punched 
two holes in the summer sky, and placed the stolen bits in 
their sockets, forgetful that out of them would come 
summer lightnings. The azure dress of costly silk dis- 
played neck and arms of purest white, which pretended to be 
covered by a haze of blonde called a Garibaldi, and bearing 
about as much relationship to the rough red shirt of the 
brave old soldier as Mr. Pepper's ghost does to honest 
flesh and blood. Her hair was arranged in Psyche-like 
curls, called in common parlance a " crop," and it was truly 
a golden crop. 

*' Take a seat, Lucas ; take a seat and a glass of wine," 
said Mr. Thornton. 

Mrs. T. glided across the carpet with a genteel, dancing 
step and a gentle, rustling sound, and with her own fair 
jewelled hands placed the decanter upon the table. 

" Thanks, Thawnton, thanks ; chawmed, delighted 
beyond expwession, to weceive nectaw from the hhanda 
ofHhebe." 

Mr. Thornton winced a little at this mythologio com- 
pliment. There was a vivid recollection of his nectar 
having been diluted by the same Hebe, and his Ambrosiaj 
alias tobacco, mercilessly flung to a fiery Hades. He 
longed for a draught from Lethe, and behold it was offered, 
and the cup which contained it was composed of a pack 
of cards. 

Oh you innocent, guilty bits of pasteboard ! you simple 
seducers ! you foolish, fiendish things ! Children bmld 
houses and make pancakes with the same material. J^ar 
wiser they to make the uneatable pancakes and build the 
untouchable houses, than foolish inan to mould out of them 
a poison-bowl whereout he must suck the very dregpa. Oh, 
wives, wives, beware how you drive your husbands to 
gamble for their amusement, because you deny them their 
innocent weed at home (innocent at least in moderation, 
though bad in excess) ! 

After sipping his wine, praising the vintage, and settling 
himself in his chair Mr. Lucas hemmed, and said widi 
great show of hesitation, " Weally, Thawnton, I am quite 
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ashamed to awsk yoii to leave Pawadise f aw this evening, 
but haw theaw aw two fellahs come to me to get up a 
wnbbaw ; and I know yon aw such a cwack hand ; and 
they woll in wiches; shouldn't wondaw if you gain a 
thousand or two. Come and try luck." 

Mr. Thornton caught at the bait which was offered in 
such Alcibiadesian style of oratory. He rose quickly and 
went into the hall for his hat and coat. 

In that short interim, Mr. Lucas had taken leave of Mrs. 
Thornton, and bent so very low over her extended hand 
that his chiselled lip touched her fingers. She blushed 
sKghtly, and glanced towards the mirror to see if anything 
in the hall was therein reflected or vice versa. No, the 
door had closed. It quickly re-opened and Mr. Thornton 
said he was ready. 

With a pretty curtsey, and a request that he would pay 
them a longer visit soon, Mrs. T. dismissed her visitor. 

Her husband told her not to sit up for him. 

"Very well, dear" was the reply ; " good night, love.*^ 

The moment she was alone her countenance assumed a 
very different phase from the bright one it had shown to 
the visitor. She sat down sulldly, and thus held seH- 
commune. 

" 1*11 serve my lord out for his temper and tricks. I'U 
go and visit my mother for a month or two, and leave him 
in single wretchedness ; and — let me see — ^my cousin, 
Harry Morgan, wishes to take me to the opera; I'll go 
to-morrow evening early. He'll be getting some more of 
that filthy tobacco in my absence, I dare say, but I'll let 
him know who is master on that point." 

With these and similarly conjugal expressions Mrs. 
Thornton sought her solitary bed, and slept soundly. 
She was startled in the morning to find she had all night 
been the sole occupant. 

It was near breakfast time, and her husband was still 
absent. While she was conjecturing the reason, he came 
in, looking jaded, sleepy, ill-tempered, and dejected. Where 
Was the gentle, warning voice of love that should have in- 
terposed to save him from the yawning gulf ? Where ? 
Not where it ought to be. There was a rosy face and a 
heap of curl-papers (as thick as leaves in a dahlia) lying 
upon the downy pillow. It started up and said, 

" Well, sir, are you not ashamed of yourself to serve me 
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in this way ? Here have I been frightened out of my life 
about yon, and you know how delicate and hysterical my 
nerves are. I thought you were lost or killed, and serve you 
right if you were, for you'll never do any good in this 
world." 

He murmured something to the effect that he never 
should with such a wife. 

" Eh ?" snapped Mrs. T. 

"B," slowly and sulkily responded Mr. T. "Are you 
going to lie in bed all day, marl am ? I want breakfast, and 
must go to the office and do something towards undoing 
this cursed night's work. I have lost a thousand pounds. 
I wish Lucas had been at the bottom of the sea before he 
led me into their clutches !" 

*' Lost a thousand pounds !" screamed Mrs. Thoomton. 
" I should think you must have lost all your brains to play 
so badly ! And you tell me this horrid news, and expect 
me to get up and exert myself ! No, sir ; I shall lie in bed 
as long as I like. A thousand pounds ! why the interest 
would have supplied me with bonnets — ^yes, bonnets a/ad 
shawls for life ! And now I know the grumbling there'll 
be when I want a new one ; but my milliner's biU shall go 
on just the same, sir, I am determined. The Honourable 
Mr. Lucas said you would win a thousand pounds or two, 
and of course I expected a handsome present. I'll answer 
for it you were smoking all the time, and muddled your 
brains till you did not Imow one card from another !" 

'' Had I smoked in peace before I went, I should not 
have lost the game," said he bitterly. 

" That's only your unit opinion, Mr. Thornton." 

" And that's your cipher opinion, Mrs. Thornton." 

This reply " brought on hysterics," of course ; but as they 
were unheeded she feigned to go to sleep. 

Her husband washed and changed his clothes, but still 
felt cold and comfortless in mind and body. He descended 
to his solitary breakfast, and was soon on his way to the 
office. It was a dismal wet day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

woman's tongue. 

ITH difficulty and weariness Mr. Thornton got 
through his day's work, and walked gloomily 
home. He applied his latch-key, and soon f onnd 
himself in his own drawing-room. It was an 
elegant apartment, hut at this moment it looked the height 
of unconafortahleness. The fire was nearly ont ; the grate 
stuffed up with ashes ; one gas jet dimly huming ; the tea 
equipage at one end of the table in disorder, as though 
some one had made a hasty meal and departed, leaving 
lukewarm tea in the pot (commonly called husband's tea), 
ditto toast, and the cream-jug upset. 

Well, was it not easy for him to request the servant to 
put things to rights, and have fresh tea and toast made 
and fresh fuel brought ? Yes, even so ; but this is like 
living at an hotel, where everything is done for money, and 
nothing for love; where cause and effect are "yessir" and 
long bills. Prompt payment, and "yessir" increases in 
promptitude ; but forget to remember the waiter, and your 
fate will resemble the reception which awaited poor Mr. 
Thornton in his own house. However, the only thing he could 
do was to ring, and order matters to be re-arranged. This 
was soon done, and he began to feel a little more com- 
fortable. But the charm which ought to have been there 
was absent — ^the charm, oh! how inexpressibly powerful 
even in the humblest homes ! What is it ? What can it be ? 
Is it a table groaning with extravagance? Ah, no! 'tis 
the charm of being wished for — ^longed for—prepared for 
— ^welcomed home by a bright face and a loved voice. It 
may be that the evening meal stands ready in an old- 
fashioned, clean kitchen, with an old-fashioned, clean 
woman frying a rasher of bacon, and a pewter piot upon 
the table, with a long clay pipe for dessert, and a dear old 
shaky voice says, '^ Thenk G-od, thee'st got wum at heb, 
Tummus, my mon; thee'st had a nasty we(» 
Gome, teeak off thee smock an' put on iliis 'i 
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*ere's tlii& nice oiild slippers as I axed the maister to gi' thee, 
becos* thee wnst allnz a getting the rhemnatiz wi* sitting 
in the6 shoes as wet as mnck." -..-»«. . 

liook on that picture and on this. A hard-working'yonng 
man has been toiling all day. He left home at fonr a.m. ; his 
wife remained in bed some honrs longer. He walked ten 
or twelve miles to his labour ; he had no breakfast, no 
dinner, no tea, — only a few cold, dry victuals carried in his 
pocket. He said he should be home soon after nine p.m. 
His wife spends a comfortable day in a comfortable lodging. 
Nine o'clock strikes, and she is angry that her toil-worn 
sponse has not kept his promise to the minute. Out goes 
the fire, off goes the kettle ; she locks the door, and betakes 
herself to bed. Half-an-hour after the master (at least the 
supporter) of the lodging knocks feebly. He is so weary 
that he could hardly accomplish the last few miles, but he 
was "heartened on" by the thought of a comfortable tea- 
supper at his own fireside. But no ! down comes the wife 
en chemise, in a tremendous rage, because he is half-an-hour 
late. Her red nose and glaring eyes bespeak what is in 
store for him, but he is almost too much exhausted to 
notice it, and asks wearily for his supper. Then the storm 
breaks. 

Oh, heaven ! to think that that Divine mechanism, the 
human tongue, should ever be desecrated to such an 
accursed purpose. She raves at him. I will not repeat 
her words ; they would soil my paper too much. He swears 
at her, snatches a piece of comfortless food, gnaws it with 
hatred in his eye. He falls asleep in the cold kitchen, too 
weary to undress. She goes back upstairs still storming, 
bangs her door, and actually says she wishes she "may 
never rise again, because she is tied to such a wretch !" 

Turn we gladly and thankfully from this sickening scene 
to a third picture. It may be that preparations for a 
sumptuous dinner await you in a salle a manger of sur- 
passing elegance. A chandelier large enough for a town- 
hall is hanging from the richly ornamented ceihng. Every 
possible deHcacy will be brought to table. Your wife is in 
most tasteful attire, and thinks it worth while to be so 
though there is no cmnpany. She promptly lays down the 
^^jgr^g book she 4a8 reading, or the new music she 
over, and springs forward to receive that sweet 
^W going to ^ve her. Why , she would rather 

b2 
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lose her diamond neoklace thaa hubs tbat saJnte. See how 
she takes out her delicately scented, immaanlately olean 

Cket handkerchief and wipes the perspiratioa from yoor 
w, where your hat has left its mark after yow " day in 
tiie city ; " for yon know yon could not help coming to peep 
at her before yon went upstairs to maJce your toilette. 
How her face brightened aa she felt this tacit proof of yoor 
love I Her hand rested upon yoor shoulder and its magio 
touch dispelled your cares ; her lips touched your cheek, and 
felt like ruses bathed in summer sun. She Bends away the 
footman .as soon as ever stem etiquette will permit, and that 
small "section of infinite space," viz,, yonr dining-room, 
contains her whole universe of happiness, i.e., when yon 
are in it. 

All this placid joy was onoe, for a short period, in the 
posseseion of Atr. Thornton. But, alas ! what a change 
bad come o'er the spirit of his dream ! Wherein was he in 
error ? Whose fault was it that wretchedness had crept 
in ? It is very mnoh the fashion to declaim loudly i^^sinst 
the sins of nnfaithful husbands, wid to ask hew they will 
meet their iti/nocetit wives at the day of doom ? They may 
well adopt poor Adam's plea, "The WOlUH whom Tkw 
gavest me tempted me to ein, nay, rather dboth me to it !" 
Why toill modem Eves persist in offering tius strange 
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their modem Paradise P Wt^ will they blast the fouiid»- 
tion-stone of home happiness Y There is explosive material 
in every husband's disposition, and the wife knows well 
where it hes, yet often persists in dropping a spark just in 
that very spot, and yet affirms that she is not to blame. 
That very ammunition might have been a defence agwnst 
foreign enemies, and the safeguard of the home which it 
has destroyed, had it been wisely guided. 

The wife who does not give her husband a kindly welcome 
home after bis city toil does not deserve any of the bless- 
ings which that toil brings her. But they will say, " The 
children and the servants worry our Uvea out, and our 
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has torn his frock and smacked ihe baby, and upset the h 
all over the oofunterpane ? Wbat if maid Mary has left the 
soap in the waiter, and used the drawing-room dusters for 
floor-doths, and blade-leaded the grates with a greasy 
bmsfa, and let the pies bum in ihe oven, Aa, ^., Ac. ? 
What 18 all ihis compared with the brain agonj of the 
Bpecnlator who, for months and years, is trembling in the 
h«^«finj and knows not whether he shall be pnblicly dis- 
graced or poblicly hononred, — ^whether, after hoping and 
straining for a competency, he may not be rewarded with an 
insolvent debtor's piison P Oh, wives ! if yon wish your 
husbands' intellects to be dear and sound in business, keep 
them free from wony at home. You have alleviations; you 
have nurseries and nursemaids. The children are out of 
doors great part of their time, and often asleep during the 
day; yon are quite at liberty to inflict the non-cherubic 
punishment upon refractory little ones, and to give your 
domestics a good scolding if they reaUy deserve it, or to 
Hinmiaa ihssBL if they will not mend ; but for mercy's sake 
don't vent your reasonable or unreasonable irritation upon 
him who has to bear the real harden and heat of the day. 
If you do, you are filing away the chief comer-stone of your 
home, and will find, too late, that you have been a female 
Samson, and have pulled it all down upon you. Let the 
husband be won by the conversatimi of the wife, says the 
Holy Book. I fear me that, taking the word in its modem 
sense, they are much more often lost by it, and yet the 
weaker vessel boasts of the siymt of her so-calUd con- 
versaJtum. 

Oh sad, sad, sad, to see so many women's virtues all 
sullied and dimmed by evil temper! It is like ^™f^^ 
white garments in the mud; it is mixing filth with nectar; 
it is daubing the wall with untempered mortar; it is a 
skeleton at aU our feasts, discord among all onr ^^^^^^ 
rottenness in oup very bones, snakes among ^^"^^ ^^ 
poison in our daQy bread. No oompMJson ^.^^ 
enmigh for tWs Wrly detestable evil, "^""t^^^^ 
boast of it do indeed glory in their shame. ^^ ofi&eiie 

1L^*I^?^ ^*5 but ah, the dread^^,„,^eB 
httiefl! What a variety of shapes they ^f: i^nnendoea, 

22"J^™w.flometime8BnappiA they said^ 

9HR^^ *c. Then wives will ^^P^^ ^eal rf rftora- 

of words and a gr«®* 
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tion in tone and manner, and will ask, " Was there any 
barm in that ? But my hnsband never will be peaceable !" 
No, yon might as well expect a horse to be peaceable with a 
bunch of stinging-nettles tied to his back. 

Many unfortunate Benedicks find the story of St. An- 
thony's t^Diptation is no myth, but that the beautiful being 
who has ensnared him possesses no small share of His 
Satanic Majesty's attributes, and as the old rhyme saith, 

" The very worst devil of all 
Is the devil in form of a woman !'* 

Instead of all this wives ought to be like boxing-gloves;, 
converting into healthy exercise that manly defiance which 
would otherwise be most injurious. 

Some women seem to try as much as possible to estrange 
and drive away their husbands j but if the latter even joke 
with another woman they explode with rage. Some seem 
to think it their duty to be particularly crabbed to their 
lords when the latter feel particularly unwell. They 
will sometimes appear quite amiable for a little while^ 
and then, without any assignable reason, will get in 
such a tantrum all on a sudden, and abuse in a most ridi- 
culous manner everyone within reach of tbeir tongues. 
What a blessing to shut the door upon such ! Some have a 
peculiar evening propensity for declaring they haven't been 
asleep (after supper), though they have sat with closed 
eyes and open mouth, and limbs helplessly pendant, yet 
start up and vow they have " heard every word," and scold 
at everybody for not going to bed, when "everybody" hits 
been waiting their awakening. 

" Hard words break no bones," says the adage. Ay, but 
they break hearts, or worse than break them ; they fill them 
with evil. 

One great bone of contention between married people 
with limited means, is the expense of woman's dress. Another 
is the wants of poor relations. 3<ome wives will deceive their 
husbands to any extent to obtain finery, and others will do bo 
to help these poor relations. The latter is by far ihe more par> 
donable sin. Let me suggest that youmay help them with what 
you can save out of your own pin-money by dressing very 
plainly. Your husband would then respect your motive, and 
probably give you more for your pensioners,, if be could afford 
it j buj; n^ver, oh ! never, never deceive him, — jhq, laot for the 
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dearest friend or relation on earth. Misery will as surely 
follow as night follows day. 

With re^ird to the trials which the mother of a yonng 
family has to bear, I confess that, to be thronghont the day 
worried by the noise, mischief, and unrest of Httle children, 
without aUeviation, is to a delicate person the most exqui- 
site nerve-rack that the maHce of barbarians conld possibly 
invent. The amount of suffering caused to some by this 
state of things is only known to Heaven and the silent 
sufferer, while others revenge themselves upon every one 
within their reach, and, feeling miserable, they try to 
make eveiy one else as miserable as possible, and actually 
in many instances refuse alleviations which are offered 
and easily attainable, while they seem to take a sort of 
wretched pleasure in suffering this miserable martyrdom, 
for the sake of getting victims into their power. Yet 
there are many able-bodied persons who would be glad, 
for the sake of a Httle food or a very small payment, to 
"mind the children" while the mouier enjoys a few 
quiet hours. 

If the trial is so great to her who is not the bread-winner, 
what is it to him who has all the real responsibility of 
supporting wife and family ? and what epithet can we 
apply to one who, like Mrs. Thornton, has only imaginary 
troubles, and yet wilfully makes her htlsband wretched by 
her abominable temper, and her paltry deceptions ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

JS^IDELIO. 

[HILE Mr. Thornton was having his solitary meal, 
he asked where Mrs. Thornton had gone ? 

" To the opera, sir, with Mr. Morgan," replied 
the servant. 

Oh, thought he, then I can have a pipe in peace, and he 
settled himself down comfortably. 

Mr. Thornton did not. dine at home. He had for some 
time past adopted the " dining in town " system ; but not 
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for want of means or want of time. During their first 
married days he used to dine somewhat after the happy 
feshion deBoribed in mj third picture. Bnt, alas, the 
novelty soon wore off, and instead of finding the elixir of 
life in the home dinner cup, it soon proTed a cup of bitter- 
ness ; and why P For the one plainreason in plain langoage— 
his wife was a vixen. 

While Mr. Thornton is very pardonably enjoying her 
absence, «i^ is in fall dress and fall glory in the opera-box. 
The opera is ^Tidelio." There is Sims Beeves in red rags 
(and a Nebachadnezzar-like beard,) lying npon the floor of 
his dongeon. There is dear little Sophy Crevelli per- 
sonating the prisoner's wife, dressed as a boy, and offering 
her services to the jailor. A hnge piece of bread is 
brooght by her clandestinely to save the doomed one 
from starvation. Mr. Sims Reeves cannot certainly 
be eating it and singing all the while. As regards 
the gonrd of wine it may be somewhat different. By 
and by the andience are qoite cheated into thinking 
it real, like Sir Walter Scott's friend who, when listening 
for the first time to the opening canto of ** The Lady of 
the Lake," straok the table, and declared that fitz-James' 
dogs mnst have been totally mined by taking the water 
after honting. 

Mrs, Thornton fdt several twinges of conscience as 
she gazed upon Leonora toiling and praying for hsx 
husband's rescue, braving the dungeon and the dagger, 
and re-united to the beloved one whom her devotion had 
saved. 

Oh, happy strains of sweetest music ! 

** O mia sposa fedel, qnanto dolore, 
Soffeito aver non del " 

A mdla^ H«lla, O «ai«, 
Se mooo aaoor ta bkL" 

But Mrs. Thornton, instead of enoonmging tiie inward 
monitor, fought with it somewhat in this fashion. ^ How 
weak of me to be imposed upon by this fiction I Of coarse, 
if my husband were starving, or going to be stabbed, I 
should be the first to rash to his assistance ; but I don't 
mean to be such a silly wife as to give up to l:is nonsense. 
No, indeed ) I must keep him in oider, I'm not going to 
be under a man's thumbs,^' &c., icc^ &c But all ihe time 
this naughly mental monologue was gmaip an, «he was 
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smiling and cliaitiiig mth h^r cousin, and appearing tbe 
most amiable and brOliant of women. 

Mrs. Thornton retamed home, and fonnd her lord 
snoring, not in the nuptial conch, but in his arm-chair, by 
the — ^I cannot say fire, bnt fire-place. But there was plenty 
of fire in the big chandelier, for the pressure of gas was 
very great, in consequence of so many other burners being 
extinguished. It was fiaring and roaring and cracking the 
glasses, but he was happily unconscious. There was also 
the mark of a little too much fire in another spot, for the 
glowing little chimney had fellen from the hirsute mum- 
ruffin's nest, and burnt a hole in the carpet. This was too 
much for the lady's philosophy, and she burst forth with 
such a tirade as only can come from the lips of a vain, 
selfish, ill-tempered, pretty woman, who has inveigled one 
man to vow that he will " keep only unto her as long as 
they both shall live," and, feeling sure that he cannot 
escape her, she heaps upon him petty perseeutionB whose 
name is legion, and prides herself upon her morality and 
her spint, and declares " she is determined always to speak 
her rmrndP 

Ah, naughty little vilcen ! we can hardly (with all your 
faults) do you the injustice to believe you. It must be a 
very had TYii/nd indeed if it is really your Tirwnd that you do 
speiak;. Why not use a more honest phrase, and say, 
" speak my temper ?'* 

After declaring that she could never have an evening's 
amusement, but that everything went wrong in the house^ 
&c., &c., &c., she wound up with, " I shall go and stay a 
month with my mamma, and mind, I shall leave to- 
morrow." 

A good deal of this lecture went (as the old saying is) 
"in at one ear and out at the other," but it was very 
jarring indeed to the auditory nerves. Her husband only 
stretched, gaped, rubbed his eyes, and replied, " Go, then, 
and welcome; I shall have a month's peace." 

It was moiming before they retired to rest after this 
specimen of conjugal felicity, and she slept late. Mr. 
Thornton went to his office and left her sleeping. In 
the afternoon she departed on the threatened visit to the 
maternal roof. That evening Mr. Thornton, who seemed 
to be thoroughly enjoying his liberty, strolled to the door 
of the governess's sitting-room, taking his beloved meer- 
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'Bchaiim wiA him. He knocked, and being asked to '^ come 
in/^ bowed most politely to Miss James, ajod hoped she had 
no objection to his staying a while to smoke and play with 
his little daughter. 

^^ I do not mind smoke at all," she replied ; " I think it 
iB very wholesome in moderation, but very injuriouB in 
excess." 

'^ So it is. Miss James ; yon are qnite right. But I have 
to fetch np such long arrears now that the mississ is 
away, that I fear I shall hardly take yonr good advice." 

Ella looked grieved at this manner of speaking of his 
•wife. Before she conld reply, little Florence (who had 
been listening attentively to the " Children in the Wood," 
and other stories which the governess had been relating), 
ran to him and exclaimed, 

" Papa, I fonnd these pretty little soaps in the study ; 
may I have them to p'tend to wash dolly with P" 

The little soaps were cUee, which were beginning their 
evil work npon Mr. Thornton. 

''No, my child," he said, hastily, "they are not play- 
things. Give them to me." 

I may here remark that, whatever may be herein re- 
vealed concerning the private life of Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, 
was never revealed by Ella herself. She was no spy npon 
her employers. J, the writer, am the tell-tale, and very 
intentionally so. It is the privilege of the novelist to 
know people's private thoughts and actions, and to record 
them as warnings to many. "fV)r it may be they will 
consider." 

When little Morry had said good-night and gone to bed, 
Mr. Thornton did not seem at all inclined to quit the sitting- 
room, but remained chatting with Ella, who had promised 
herself a quiet hour's reading ; but, of course, politeness 
forbad it, so she took up her sewing. But she did not 
sew long, for he asked her to play for him. He was very 
fond of music, and his wife played brilliantly, and always 
would practise when he wanted to be quiet, and would not 
play when he wished her to do so. 

Ella consented, but not with a very good grace. He 
listened with rapt attention, and begged l^r one tune after 
another, till she wished very much l£at he would not ask 
for any more. She could not bear to be discourteous, and 
yet felt la&er uncomfortable^ At length she fOBe i^m 
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the piano and said, "I really must wish jon good^night) 
Mr. Thornton, as it is my hour for retiring." 

He sprang from his lounging position and held out his 
hand. " Good-night, my dear madam," he said, "I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for your kindness." 

Mia saw something very much like a tear glist^oing in 
his eye, and he spoke in a husky tcme. Was it imagination 
on her part, or did he really press her hand a little more 
than usual as he shook hands and said good-night ? 

Ella eross-questioned and re-cross-questioned herself, and 
remembered hearing several persons say that Mr. Thornton 
had a hearty way of shaking hands ; and she decided she 
was very foolish to make mountains of mole-hills and fight 
with shadows. But she could not help wishing that Mrs. 
Thornton would soon come home. 

As soon as she had left the room, the unhappy man 
threw himself into a chair, and gave vent to uncontEolled 
tears and sobs. 

'^ Would God that my wife were such a one as Ella 
James !" he exclaimed, in a tone of bitterest anguish. ^' I 
am going headlong to my ruin. O God ! why did I marry 
a woman who is heartless, unsympathising, unloving? 
Better had I never been bom ! I thought she loved me 
once. I would love her now if she would let me ; but oh, 
she deceives me ! she deceives me ! She, who has vowed 
before God to love, honour, and obey, and perjures herself 
constantly by endless diaboUcail tirade, disobedience, deceit.! 
Away, wicked woman ! away with you ! I am your slave 
no longer, by G*-* !" 

He rose with gnashing teeth and staggered to his apart- 
ment, intoxicated by the very bitterness of his soul. 

Several more evenings had passed in the same manner^ 
and EUa had given him every polite hint she could think 
of, to the effect that she would rather he did not visit her 
sitting-room so often, but they were altogether unheeded. 
What could she do ? She had . several times remained 
Upstairs pretending to be busy, but she was only busy 
oAtching cold and rheumatism, for there was no fire* 
■^ould she have a fire lit in her bed-room P . What reason 
should she give* for it? Should she go and sit in the 
^irawing-iHxAn whenever Mr. Thornton settled himself in 
•her parlour P She was never asked to do so by Mrs. T., 
and did not like to do so now. Should she speak -plainif 
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to him P What oonld she say P His nmnner had always 
been perfectly gentlemanly. She thought she should be 
making a fool of herself by accusing him of orer-partialiiy 
fop her. 

Should she write to Mrs. Thornton P This might cause 
great sorrow between the husband and wife, and without 
any real reason. Should she go out for a few weeks? 
Tms would be unhandsome, as she was expected to look 
to the servants during Mrs. Thornton's absence. So all 
poor EUa's reasoning ended in doing nothing but feeling 
fidgety and wishing for Mrs. Thornton's return. 

Thus passed three weeks ; and one evemng Ella asked with 
much earnestness when Mrs. Thornton would come home. 

" I don't know," replied he with listlessness, "nor care. 
Why are you so anxious about it ? " 

Ella did not know what to say ; she looked pained and 
annoyed. She had not heard verbatim the various conjugal 
quarrels, but had a pretty good idea of the real state of 
tibte case. She saw that he was looking at her with a more 
earnest gaze than a married man ought to bestow upon his 
governess, and it roused her to determination. 

'' Mr. Thornton," she said, in an agitated yet resolute 
voice, " I wish you to do me a favour ; I want to be alone^ 
as I have several studies to pursue." 

She rose as she spoke, evidently expecting him to do the 
same, but he did not move. She repeated the request in 
still firmer tones, yet he made no reply. He was trembling, 
and his eyes were dilated and flushed, and still fixed upon 
her. She thought he must be taken suddenly ill, and 
was going to oeJl the butler to his master's assistance; 
but he leaped forward as with a tiger spring, caught 
her in his arms, and pressed her with such a violent grasp 
that poor Ella was too terrified to utter a sound or tp 
move. The next moment she gave a faint cry, and he 
smothered her face against his breast so that it was im- 
possible for her to spc»k. 

" Ella, Ella, I am mad for love of you," he said, in deqp 
inward trembling* tones, more terrible to hear than the 
wildest shriek, " I must, I wiU burst the bonds of a cursed 
marriage which has brought me nothing but misery. I 
know you will resist me, but you shall, you shall be mine. 
Yes, I wUl make you my wife. I wiU clcom a divorce from 
{hat wretch !" 
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Ellft Btraggldd vably, for she was almost iBsensible. 

"Fly, oh fly with me now, my Ella, my darling, my 
only preoiotia one. Bat why do I rave? Yon are too 
innocent and pure, yon wonld not break the laws even for 
a few days/' He lossed her deathlike features with all the 
madness of hopeless, nnholy passion, and with the expres- 
sion of a maniac he mnttered, " Ten thousand demons shall 
not baulk me of my prize." 

But surely her guardian angel was near, and saved her 
from the miry pit that* was. digged for her. She suddenly 
awoke from the death-like famtness which had overcome 
her, and with almost superhuman strength dashed aside 
the arm which had held her in its iron grasp, and snatching 
up a bottle of chloroform which was upon the shelf, threw 
it in his face. It took good effect. He uttered ai^ oath, 
and fell back insensible. 

Ella rushed from the room. Fear and determination 
gave strength to her weak limb, and she found herself at the 
top of the stairs without her crutch. How she did it she 
never knew, but she dnd do it, though her lameness had 
increased. There was not a moment to be lost. In less 
time than I can tell it she had put on her bonnet and shawl, 
snatched up her purse, containing a few sovereigns, all her 
worldly wealth, as hastily limped down the stairs, and 
reached her crutch from just within the doorway of that 
dreaded room, without daring to look around. In the haU. 
the housemaid passed her and exclaimed, " Law's, Miss, are 
you took ill, or 'av you *ad bad news ? You looks so white. 
Are you going out at this time o' night P Shan't one of us 
go with you?" 

Sie made no reply to these questions; indeed she 
scarcely heard them. Her one all-engrossing thought was 
to get safely out of the house, so that no one could find 
her. She quickly, but quietly, closed the hall door, and 
''was alone in the world," in the streets of London! at 
night ! — alone, lame, poor, unprotected, and terrified ! 
She limped rapidly thi^ugh any crossing streets which 
presented themselves, hardly knowing what she was doing. 
Every hasty footstep that came behind her she feared 
might be the man she was flying from. She walked on 
till quite exhausted. She had faQen once in her nervous 
haste, but scrambled up again ere any passer-by had time 
to aid her; but she had hurt her lame knee, and the pain 
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had now become so intense that she was obliged to pause 
and think. Poor, poor Ella I My heart aches for her. 
Her only earthly snpport was her crutch and her two or 
three sovereigns ; but she had a hidden strength, a firm, 
■unwavering support. Oh ye, who talk about saying yonr 
prayers, " as though it were of no more importance than eat- 
ing your snpper," wonld that ye wonld pray for a change of 
heart, as fervently aa Ella prayed for guidance and help ! 
That was indeed a prwyer. It scarcely formed itself into 
words. The ciiy's din was all around. Travellers hurried 
to and fro ; some pushed against her, some stared at 
her. One city Arab called out " Missus, how's ydar poor 
feet?" Her poor feet were, indeed, weary and pained. 
She leaned against a lamp-post for support, and one or two 
genUemen put up their eye-glasses, and addressed her as 
though she w;ere one of the lost ones. She did not seem 
to hear their vile insults. She was compelling her strong 
common-sense to answer the problem of the moment. 
Where can I get a lodging ? I know no one. Those who 
are respectable will not admit me under sach suspicious- 
looking circumstances, and at this late hour. Those who 
would admit me might— horrible thought ! — ^they might 
be houses of ill-fame, under fhe guise of lodgings. I have 
:felations hye miles out of London. Shall I take a cab, and 
beg them to let me in ? I should alarm them so dreadfully, 
and my aunt is such an invalid. Lord Benetnasche is in 
town; he has always been a kind good friend 1x> me in 
trouble. I cannot go to him at this time of night (but I 
will go in the morning, please God). An hotel would be 
ruinous, I should spend all my possessions in twenty-four 
hours, and a common public-house is revolting. I nrnst try 
and find a lodging. 

" This looks like a respectable plswje ; there is a card in 
the window. I will knock." 

After knocking two or three times the form of a 
slatternly, impudent-looking servant appeared in the area, 
fend called out, ** What duz yer want ? " 

"I want to speak with your mistress." 

*' But what duz yer want ? *' 

" I want to speak to her upon business." 

" But what duz yer want ? " 

Ella's temper was rising at these repeated impertinences, 
and she said angrily, " I certainly am not going to tell 
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jon my business out here. I wish to speak to the heads of 
the house." 

" Then yer kannt sithmn," was the reply, and bang went 
the back door. 

Ella walked slowly away, anger being certainly in the 
ascendant for the moment at this bright specimen of. 
servantgalism, and knocked at another door, which was 
opened by a smart-looking landlady. 

^* Can yon let me have a bed here ? " asked Ella. • 

" Not withont references ; it's too late for a respectable 
woman to be out alone, and I'm very partickilnr who I 
takes." 

Ella walked on and on, faint and weary and heart sick. 
One of the night police passed and told her to "move 
on. 

" Oh, policeman," sobbed Ella, with clasped hands, " Do, 
for pity's sake recommend me a respectable lodging for 
this night ; I know not what to do." 

" Be yon shewer as it is a respectable lodging as yon 
wants. Miss ? Aint it one o' t'other sort ? I fcan tell 'e 
to plenty o' bawdy 'onses." 

" Oh, no, no," she gasped, as she looked in his face with 
imploring earnestness. 

" Well, I doos believe as yon be a lady," he exclaimed, 
after gazing at her features as the lamplight fell upon 
them, " an' shewer if you be, it's 'ard for 'e to be out 'ere 
at this time. I got a sister near by as lets lodgings, I'll ax 
'er to take ye, but my eye, shan't I catch it if you turns out 
no better nor you should be." 

" O, thank you, thank you a thousand times ; indeed, you 
will not have any cause to regret your kindness, and I will 
pay in advance." 

" Well, well, if s in my beat miss, an' if ye'll wait a bit 
I'll come with ye to the door." 

Ella was overpowered with gratitude, and put her hand 
in her pocket to reward the man's kindness out of her 
slender store, but oh, horror, her pocket had been picked ! 
She uttered a cry of despair, and fell upon the ground in a 
swoon. 

When she awoke to consciousness she was in a small 
back bed-room : a clean, rough-looking woman was sousing 
her hands and &ce with cold water, and thrusting the neck 
of an old smelling bottle up her nose. 
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*' where am I, where am I ?" said Ella, with a faint 
groan. 

^* Ye are where I think ye 'a no bizness to be," was the 
reply, ** in a respectable ooman's 'onse. That ere soft fool 
of a brother o' mine carried ye in, though I telled him to 
take ye to the stashmi-honse, for I know'd ye were picked 
up drank and as common as dirt." 

" 0, my good friend, if ever yon had a daughter of your 
own, can yon not have p;ity upon me, for indeed I am an 
honest woman and in very great distress." 

The good mother softened a little at the mention of a 
daughter. 

. " A da'ter, yes shewer enough I had a da'ter, worse luck 
to my old age, an' she did as I know you be a-doin. She 
runned a'ter a fellow as deceived *ur, an' left 'ur on the 
streets." 

*^ Ah ! then I am not like your poor, unhappy daughter, 
for I am running away from one," said Ella, wiih a ghastly 
smile. 

"No, poor soul, be you though, raly? Well, whether 
ye be good or bad, ye shan't be turned out to-night, for 
it ain't a fit night for the dead to lie out in thur graves." 

" God bless you for your kindness ! Did your brother 
tell you I had nad my pocket picked P But I have still got 
my watch, and you shall have that till I can pay you 
properly." 

" Well, well, child, get to bed ; it's time we was all a-bed. 
I shall come fust thing in the momin', and see whether ye 
be rim Tied away or not." 

" I shall not run away, you may depend upon it. I am 
too thankful to be under your kind roof. Grood-night! You 
have done a good deed, and may it bring you many bless- 
ings," said Ella, earnestly, as she kissed tlie rough hand of 
the old woman. 

" Good night," replied the latter, and hurried out of the 
room with tears stealing down her dear old face. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE servants' hall. 




EAYING !IBllf|tp,.the deep, sleep of exhaustion, \fo 
will look back at the house she had left nnder 

. ciitJTiin^iicep^ i^ore t^rriijlplp thau imcommoii. . 

TTT^ , t Tbe mqid w;ho -hfwi. pagfsed her i^ jthe hall ^y^pxii^ 
into the sitting-room/ pn^jSome .errand,, fi;^^ jwa^ £rjghti^i]Le(^ 
greatly- 1 at ifinding >h|er,ma^te^ app^^renti^f hfeles^, isdth a 
bottle by his side, marked " Poison." She did not l^owj jJ;p 
natuTft.-of dJiH^foiTn, l>gt f>ig^ pcjisonlabejl.vas enough . 
She^ehrieked oni atjthp. top.of b^r treble, yoicp, " T^homaa, 
ThoBoas^ . fox. good gr^'Qioias ./eavien' &. . sake cpij^e herp ; ; the 
pobr,i dear. m^Bteis.av' gol^e an^ ppiBo:ij.'d, himself." . 

Thomas hearing his Mary^scream, hiLi\ hfirdly compre- 
h^oding what she saidi,! has)ben^d tp h^r,, a,ssistancp, ^^d,;\7as 
almost. its mncb alamftfsd.fl^ lii% §T^ee^heaxt, whbn.Jb^^ ^ss^w 
thecattse. He .shook Mv* Th^W'Ps-^lipiildeyKanij .sai4, 
*' Master, m4tsfcerj»are yondead ? i? you aije I mjist rjij^Jpj^ 
the doctor." • :..;»..,. 

»".'No^'! eaiidt a ^^oiee whicli w^). hardly .r^Qgni^iabiey:" I 
am not] dedd,but I: am Y^ry ijU. j /Ca^y, n|iq .^pstair3, %t 
don*t send for the doctor. " ,...,-, 

Anyoae who'haa tafceuto osver^oge q|. chjprofopii^knpijvs 
the utter prostration of mind a^td: body, whiph, ^CQpapai4Q9 
the-awakmg.nJffw guilty ibreast nee(J§4. ^p . ivQcu^er , as to 
the cafi8e;of his- illness. .^He longed fe>. asjs: " ,Wh,ere, is JVliss 
Jamfes ?"•. but darednot b.etj»y himsQjf , ^q his .eervr^^its, juid 
tried to be satisfied with thinking that she had rushe.d ,to 
he^vbed^oom'and remaihad thesT^. . - . -..(•.. .. ■ 

' In / her frightl Maiy had . forgotten Mis^ i Jame^s's ■ pTid,<ien 
exit; but after Thomas and the .butter had. earned their 
master safely to bed, and returned to the servants', h9<H,ttfee 
domestics appeared to: dtuspect •gometkingf.^<)^gh.,9StQ what 
it K?a»i opinions, were very miMribtdividedf ' . ,. . . ; 
'. . Maiy •■ was the ■ first' who gave f it < utterance, by .reipiapking, 
" I Wonder when Miss; James is coming ia,; < it's, a stmnge 
time' o-' »nightf or a govemesa to {ba out by 'erself ,' •. : /i ... , . . 

F 
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"Miss James out," said the lady*s maid, " I never 'ear'd 
anythiiig so shockin'. I thouglit she had gone to bed. I 
heard her go npstairs in a great hurry." 

" If she his then, she's come hin through the key-'ole," 
said pretty little Mary to the bony spinster, for whom 
she felt mingled awe and contempt. The lady's maid was 
a tall, thin " person :" she would object to be called a woman^ 
and we cannot quite call her a lady ^so we must adopt the 
sexless and gradeless epithet. Wei, she was a tall, thin 
'person, of a certain or rather uncertain age. She wore a 
dress of light brown silk, very much like her own com- 
plexion. ^ It was impossible for her to wear her lady's 
dresses, as they were several sizes too small, so she ex- 
changed them at the rate of three for two with a wardrobe 
purchaser. 

She had been ^ve years with Mrs. Thornton, and ten 
years each with two other ladies, yet she would not own to 
being more than thirty-five. Her hair was getting gray, 
but she wore no cap, and disdained the weakness of nets, 
chignons, Alexandra's crops, &c. 

Oh no ! her's was always ** braided and turned up," show- 
ing a faultless geometrical parting, demonstrating a portion 
of an ellipse, bisected by a straight line touching, but not 
passing through it. It might almost be called a letter T, 
and seemed to suggest her fondness for that beverage. 
Indeed, Dr. Whewell might well have labelled her, Tu doces ; 
but her subordinates greatly preferred her tea to her 
teachiTig, 

The pretty 'ousemaid's 'air was black, so were her heyes. 
She wore hers rolled, of course, and a pancake-shaped cap 
at back, sugared with pink ribbons, which Thomas thought 
looked very sweet. Her dress was an immaculate print, 
fresh from the iron, and containing '' more starch than 
fibre." 

There was cook — a jolly, fat, middle-aged woman — ^who 
would have scorned to conceal her age if "she only knowed 
it," but she didn't. She thought she was thirty when her 
sister was married, but how long since she didn't know, and 
as they had no childum she couldn't reckon." 

Her face was very suggestive of roast beef and plum- 
pudding, moistened by a pretty good share of hale and 
wined, which, as she remarked, "Warmed one's stummuch o' 
winter, and kep' up one's strenth o' summer, when cookin' 
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wnr such 'ard work, and made one bnst ont all over pres- 
piration with the 'eat.'* 

The venerable butler, Mr. Jones, who had lived with 
Mr. Thornton's fe,ther, was very formally polite towards 
Mrs. Smith, the lady's maid, for by some strange anomaly 
the person oocnpying that somewhat sinecunal office is 
always a Mrs. and always a maid. 

Not unfrequently did Mr. Jones spend an evening play- 
ing cribbage with Mrs. Smith in her own little parlour ; and 
it was said that that was the time to ask favours of the 
latter. 

Both these respectable individuals had now come forth 
from their official sanctums, and joined the debate in the 
Commons. Mary voted that she would sit up for Miss 
James. Thomas immediately seconded the resolution, and 
offered to support it with his company. This was at once 
overpowered by a strong opposition from the speaker, who 
was Mrs. Smith. 

"Indeed, I shall not think of allowing such a thing; 
pretty goings on there would be when my back was turned. 
No, we shall all wait up a little longer, and if the gover- 
ness does not come in, I shall conclude she was called 
suddenly to the sick bed of some friend, which is the most 
charitable &ce I can put upon the matter, but I've no doubt 
in my own mind that she knows rather too much about Mr. 
Thornton's illness to come back in a hurry." 

" Oh, laws a mussy on us," exclaimed Mary, "do yon think 
she tried to pison him ? " 

" I don't say what I think," replied Mrs. S., screwing up 
her thin lips : " time will show." 

" The proof of the pudden i^ in^e eatin*,'' said cook, 
professionally. '^I 'opes 'ur ain't pisoned none o' the 
vittles. 'Aii't us better send for Mr. Senna, the kemmust, 
to bring ees telescope and 'zamin um ? " 

" Cook," said Mr. Jones, with quiet dignity, " I wish yon 
would think before you speak. A telescope is an instru- 
ment for looking at distant objects, such as the stars, 
and settra, settra. What good could that do to the 
provisions?" 

" Oh, lawks, Mr. Jooans, I bain't, a scholard like you, 
1 can't bother my brayens to recklect all them crack- 
jaw words. I mean t'other scope as makes little things look 
big, and as doctors uses to find out pisons." 

F 2 
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" The mioriflscope is the proper name," replied Mr. J., 
with grave condescension. 

Mrs. Smith ^as listening with attentive interest to Mr. 
Jones's explanation, and meanwhile a little side-scene was 
going on between Thomas and Mary. The latter had 
remarked in an nndertone, " There's too many missusses in 
this 'ouse ; it's time some of 'em was ont of it. I wish it 
'ad been somebody elep &^ ,'ad> walked off sndding." 

"So do hi, my Inv, bnt it really his very strange that 
Miss- James shad' -av< made 'erheggsit witb snohs^^/roM^*" 

The pronnnciation of the two last words can only -fee 
ddsdibed as the impexfeoi oil the ^^erb to^singi ^nd X^loyd 
with the* ifitpt two letters chajiged. Thotma^ hsx} bf^n 
ti^ng't^ learn Frenqb waithont the. ai/i -of .^ ma^te^jand 
without^ i&rst vndersiandmg thoi alphab^ ;• ,you may. gue^s 
how he sncceeded. Bnt he did -it, to^plea^e Miaiyy^ ^uu^e^Q 
wm pleafiedy so-tiiatit did just as weU m tbongh he " »poke 
like a native." He called Mary's best works " sheff di^ffere^" 
whioh* was ''intended to.. mean chef d'onvres. Hiis IJnglish 
grammar was somewhat after the same fashion aft,,. l)is 
Frenoh, though he was very "genteel," •., He QftepQ«ei?pi:essed 
wi^ re^et that 'he thought /^poor dear Miss Floroy^ was 
"'declinable ;" in whieh he was as .much piistaken mi^di^ally 
as gxUmmatiGaliLy'. .^ .•••<••',• ( ,.■ , ••.-n-; . '., \ mm' .(',;■,:••.!.. 
.'lifter ^they had.iaU, waited m < vain io^i; Miss ; James's 
return, Mrs. Smith, gave ith^, order to jretire. > • ; u ; i;- /.. 

" Bon sawyer, May Cherry," said Thomas^ Si» be [pressed 
the fingers of his beloved, and looked, as < if heiwisbed Mrs. 
Smith wonld **? take her eyes away."! "i >■ . 

"Beqniet of yonr gibberish an' .your lWittildem^," wid 
Mftry in' retnrnj < though Bhe was in reality proud of r her 
lover'fr erudition. She ihx)ught it was aveTy-s^ntba^ixtal 
compliment to be compared) to. & May .cherry^ thougth, .tby 
the way, it was a dubious one^'fer Mfiy chexries aine apt toibe 
sour. She hadtalsoi a greati 'idea of :being *f top sawyer," 
aisbd thought bpn sawyer meant, pretty, much the same^ She 
had, however, given Thomas credit ior a " wdtjbikismf' wiiph 
he^had^notperpetratedv, i - i . ' >' ,;•< . ...m» « 

Bravo, little Mary, do that when you are married* • -Give 
your husband' epedit for tall thetgoo^ which he 4Qes possess, 
and e^ much more ^ yoacan. <May bis bon Miar^moi^kife, 
be-4dw«yBi 'oa <dear to you as it is naW.i " Then it -will be, 
indeed, good-night."" Be his sweet. «he»ryuall>jiheii year 



i«tttrd'>'9*fct»l< as' 'well'«,s stiminer; Imt^itAidy'TlMMinair,* yori 
lAUfel^-feMeld yottr tfeasulre from, all thfe cdld bldflte of Jtnkkid* 
liess'JDi* n0gl€lct, dr it will bfe no- 'longer 'blooming, 'lti8cioti», 
and sweety bnt hard and sour. It will graoich your teeth 
atod' set m&tii on ledge, instead lof, a» now^ malcing you wish 
thatiM»«. :'Sniitl! wouldn't l66k jiSLst for a mihute* ■ ■ • • .' - 
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'CHAPTER Ixni'.' 




Ml • /(;L "v '7 J . I '. J •!'. . . I >.. . ; . ■. I «. t ; /I I I .,1 . ,, .. . ., ,,, 
""*•■ ■-'"'' •- '• ■••'» «11S. JOKES.' • » ' •••■ •'•••• — r. 

OW jplain]^ I cant' gee some spinster who considers 
herself the pink of propriet}^^.<and who has an 

'I independent iinoomey or . some, largely^laved jmd 
jea£e]ywprotected:'yoiing wife — how plainly I can 
see thenx'tnnn up their njoses, axrd hear thena rsay, ". Of course 
there nmst havB been a ^eat> want of decorum .and stability 
in Idiss James's mamner, on this horrible .occarrenoe^woold 
kierrer have taken) place; meoi always know where, ihay.can 
take a liberty .L Shewas not a badly^isposed young. person, 

hut ishe must have been ikidiscveet, &Ci^ <&c.,i &o f... .\\ 

t - So much^for "untHed virtue?s pharisaic scoijn."'f Well, 
ttiy 'good- lady, phariseesy what you say sounds very pretiy, 
wid :very.'ppoperj-aflid.ii is ^ery pr<)per:too for a young 
person to put on as much bueki*am. as possible..^.. Bat >did 
sycmm&ven hear of a certain. Mrs.. Partington^ who .^pu^/ on 
her pattens and took out her broom to sweep. baqk-ihe 
ooe^i tide, and was wondroiisly/disaj^omted to.^d that 

neither :p&ttens moor 'brootoa< were of tl^ slightest use R : 

I only know two ways of escape. Either mount the 
strong rock of the law and expose the miscreant to public 
ignominy, or else fly, fly for thy life. The rock may not be 
always available ; you may be engulphed while striving to 
reach it. Ella, with a woman's strong instinct, chose the 
safety of flight, irrespective of its consequences. 

Mothers and fathers, let me implore you to beware 
how you expose your daughters to the necessity of ad- 
vertising their qualifications to obtain the privilege of enter* 
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ing a ^'gentleman's family," if that gentleman is blessed 
with a scolding wife ; or as poor " Bleak House " Joe wonld 
say, "Blest! I should think it was t*othered," and t'othered 
it is, sure enongli. 

A man of business may try to make himself believe " He 
has no time to think of such nonsense as woman's temper." 
True, when in your counting-house you may for a time for- 
get its existence; though. I rather opine that even there 
certain recollections will come between you and your ledger, 
though your mind be ever so intent upon the all-important 
work. But, return to the home which you have worked for 
and again meet the unending frowns and snarls, and as 
well may you say you have no time to be sea-sick when you 
are crossing the ocean upon business involving the loss or 
gain of thousands of pounds. Ah, vain boast ! your green 
complexion, falling jaws, and staggering gait soon attest 
the power of the vulgar sea-demon, in spite of the weighti- 
ness of your errand. 

Alas, alas, that any of us, married or single, should be 
C3ompelled sometimes to feel glad and thankful to think 
that we are going to part from some familiar face, never to 
behold that &ce again in this world. Why ? Because it has 
been constantly deformed by evil temper. Yet we may be 
very much indebted to the real kindness of the owner, and 
when next a good action is done, we think, " How foolish, it 
is to care for this one fault ;" but in a few bours it is the 
old story again, and there is no remedy but separation ; and 
even then it is hard to remember all the good, and forget 
all the evil. There are words which have been too deeply 
seared upon our hearts. No change of circumstance nor 
lapse of years can efface them. Have we not known the 
feeling ihat the very walls within which we dwell with an 
evil- tempered companion are perfectly hateful ? It seems 
as though some withering curse fell upon each article in the 
dwelling, even though it may contain every physical com- 
fort. We long to fly we know not where and care not, so 
that it be but out of sight and hearing of the one who has 
transformed our Paradise into a wilderness ; nay, worse than 
a wilderness, an infected prison house. 

Vain is the mockery of a costly couch if you are therein 
impaled upon a poison dart. 

Yet these makers of wretchedness are fond of boast- 
ing of their (evil) "spirit," and then anon they boast 
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that they themselves '^forget all about it." Will the 
recording angel forget all abont it ? Will those whose lives 
are poisoned forget all about it P 

Bnt, to return to my story. 

The kind-hearted widow brought Ella a comfortable 
breakfast at eight o'clock next morning, and found her still 
sleeping. She started and woke in alarm at the sound of 
footsteps. Her dreams we may be sure had been of the 
dread past, and she could not collect her scattered thoughts 
on first awakiQg. 

" It's me," said the widow, " don't ee be frightened, my 
dear; ye bain't out in the streets, nor along of 'im 
as ye runned away from. I ha' brought your brek- 
stuff, cos I thought ye'd be tired like. I 'opes ye slept 
comf ortubble. " 

" I have had such frightful dreams," said EUa, shudder- 
ing at the recollection of both the dreams and the realiiy. 
" Oh, thank God, thank God, that I am sheltered ! " 

" Make theeself 'appy, make theeself 'appy, my wench. 
I'd like to see the man as dust moslest ee, as long as ye've 
got my brother for a garjia," said the old woman, with true 
sisterly pride. " But, come, eat thee brekstuff, child, and 
talk a'ter. 'Ere's a nice 'ot cup o' tay, an' a hegg as big as 
an 'ouse that I biled for ee while I wur a givin it well to 
that bit ov a servant ov mine, as is enough to werrit out the 
patience of twenty Jobs. She've took an' shuv'd er forks 
beeind a nasty dish-clout till they be all as rusty as hould 
byum. Urs alias in a doUock, an' yet ur expecks as hi shall 
givei ur a karricktur. Ur'll av to halter wonderful if ur 
gets a karricktur off me. Ur knows no more about 'ouse- 
keepin nur a babby as isn't bom. All ur cares about is 
them nasty tales o' Friction." 

Ella began to think that the egg must be rather overdone, 
if it had been boiling all the time of Mrs. Jones's lecture. 
But no, the good woman's " 'ousekeepin' " was never 
hindered by these orations. Like Mrs. Poyser, she could 
leave off scolding, and take it up again in true street-organ 
fe«hion. 

As Ella raised herself in bed to partake of the nice break- 
fast which awaited her^ she cried out with pain and fell 
back upon the pillow. 

The injury caused by her fall, in addition to her previous 
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lameness, bad been greater than sbe was ai^are -of ^n^ ^P^i^ 
acute 'paim: attacked faer wken sbeitievedt *.. i ■ / n: (/•( • 

" Poor child, poor child,'-' s^aid kind?rhear^,Mrs* ^PVfih 
as sbe looked npon Ella's pale countenance drawn by snE 
fering; "thee dost remind me:«o ip'>?ny:ppor da't^r; /#ieo 
looks so distressed; an' yet thee 'ast a 'appy Iq^nin spite 
tfall* ' Now my poor critter alius :&^eiQaed sialle:E^-lit:e.-*; - 
* The coarse ' apron: was lifted towip^itb^ tears frpm t]i^e 
bard and farrowed ckeek, assbe co^tii^iied to spesikj :o|]Jb^ 
da'ter ; but it was dropped again tbatjsbc: ipigbt i^e jietter 
assist Ella to rise and partake of her "J^l$;frf;n§*.'' . j^^^b^* 
'dialect was certainly amnsing^ ; ; hut . b^ kind^^ss was 
angelic- • : • • • .■, .•)..•.•■■ ., t,^ ..,,.: 
' Out npon the refinement which wonld dei|i4e a ^o^e^.s 
iove, because it is ungrammaticallyi expressed ! : i ; . it 

Such refinement is the refinement of ingratitude, - JDoyvp. 
-with it, down witb it, evfen -ix) the gr/ww^drj St. jJobn's 
Gospel 'is < not elegant Greek, bu1> it leoiltainsrinQre pf .the 
Saviour's loving words than anylotber. ; i.i ... m ■ 

•■' ■■■ ; *' " ' • '■• •■' • • I I" - J •.•>! U \ i •' . 

' ' ' . ' ' I ' I ' ■«■» r a iWlHi ' » t <ijKiiM m '( '()*'' I \' > t 

."•I ' I ' . • f' I • • • ! 
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•^CHAJP^ER'XlV.-' ^ ' ' •• 
ITH great pain and difficulty Ella sat up j^ ibq^ 



and took ber breakfast; Mrs. iJones le^^vipgyber 
for a sbort timeto attend.ta ber bou^^bQlfi ajffiiti;*^. 
She soon returned to remoY© iibejitray,.i^ai4 
Ella tried to get out of bed, but in. vain j .fibe..W€^s,pqarcely 
able to stir. 

" Oh, my dear friend, what shall I do ?" sbe asked 
despairingly. 

" Do ! my wench, just lie still where thee bist, while I goo 
an' fetch my bown doctor- Ees a fust-rate mon, won't 
charge thee much. I've only jest got to do the bed-rooms, 
and then I'll clap on my things an' run for 'im." 

During the hour which Mrs. Jones was "doing the 
rooms," the pain bad increased so much that Ella was abnost 
delirious. The doctor and the good woman came at last, 
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ii©. latter sayingyi"S"o7wr,39iy .^eew?, jeoiBje.»r<>iisle.up,.aa'.tell 
iihe doctor. alhas|iathefaaatter,;wdtlii€»/'u.^.^^^ . i: .^ j.r w:..,'... 
Tbe. doctor, ishook hifi kead^i sis^k^d^his, .^boBtrd, took.iBzmff, 
"Qfiedi iiif poGk«(b?haiidkeccliief,.'^^OTiV7%ed. stadju>ncdj^,Ji9oked 

iQui^d the room; tiaeiL.Baid, S'>Et&zix, lat ma.9xa^«Le.;t}iis knee 

J > ' ' *■ 

case.'"'.'!.! ^: 1/ t'-'t «t.i > «•_» |-.fUi«Yil .-...M*' » «»4r«r ^ i»f-..» . ^1 

X, <He k)ok^di .earefall^ ajr.^e Jimb^ .axui^^ after sL :paTlBe^sfiid, 
" Decidedly the best thing you can do is tQ..go..iato*:.a 
hdspitaL.:',Itr.will be aivecy4ong>.casb,..and a 3?»ry..expfiiisive 
0DL^.A HayQyoio»€v©iff4)ee^iiH.aihoapilBJ.?" .,. .[..i.... r, w.r.,. ^ 

. /iSOh, ao^f doctor,.!, nefreu.sa-w tki£ 9i;§ea?ioEr.a£ ome,. .[I.iave 
heard they are noble institutions, and do a^TJtst/amoiuxt.of 
g»od ,*>;but^.it(Iimu£[t: ber>Tevy:,4i^!ead&il»^iio. be>exposed..to.aU ^e 
peor^ dirtrfi patients . and their adsitoreuV. i - ,/ \ \.,,^:. o - , : ? , .^ .. . 

^uH Gh,.ha, ye&-; ^bnt you'll get used. to that^and i£i^au donft 
wish/ your r^l name. tot bc) koo^Krh there, i you c^ Jbe^eatered 
aB.Mary.Jonqs, cm-whate^FGnyouilika!';! < t .Uriu, Nn .... 
: ' n "No dootor, . thank y.eia, ' ' said . she^ .imHi -warmih,. in. Sf^ie 
(d'h&CAWitemae pain,. > '.M .nei?^ .was askamed of.jD^.iaaxae 
yet, and< I ne^fer, wiU. diaownu. ii^under.aa^ circuqistaacegj 
buffchowican/ L obtain admifision ? '^ J. «.w,,r >. \, i o..,r....(, >i 
"Hem. Whom do you know abont * there P^.^.^y-oa 
Jaoowasy'dne conniBoted.-.with Si.rJadaa'sF[( L. think tibat 
tKTOuM' suit you . best^ \ < I'm-cmly cdnaectodv with .Stw. Yalex» 

i > " £ 'tiiink (Lord >Be&etnaseh. is. ^one^ofr the. ^V/emors,i is^he 
-lot? y saad Ella. "^He/Jiaa always .been, yery kind to. me," 
; ' ,^ Lord 'Benetnasck ;r i >yes^( < . ezaetlyy he^'iS just tha . > man. 
-Tou^lt be well ^attendedc to <i£ ^s^ lordship admits^y^u...o rXou 
iiadi bettor askihimlait onod befozie you.get wovsq/' ^ ..; ..r 
/> > ^^But:I canjiot move, doGto*. I oannot. go to.hiB lordship J/ 

•*f:Wellj you jtau' manag^'jto.^write la note. I'H.. seq.it 
d6iiY^9Ped;'' '>'*' •»'• ~ ■ • li <: r-v •"•■ •« i -'t ^^" ^- --.Vi o> ...»♦. x/.r\ 

With great diflSculty Ella scrawled a few lines to this 
kind nobleman, and the doctor took his leave, promising to 
call next day. 

A reply from the Earl came promptly to the following 
effect : — 

" Dear Miss James, — I am very sorry to hear of your 
illness. I have spokeii to Dr. Butler, of St. Judas's, who 
will admit you on Wediiesday next at 10 a.m. My house- 
keeper shall call to see what can be done for you. — I am, 
truly yours, BBNEtKASOH." 
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Now, kind reader, I am going to write yon a chapter 
which is qnite nnfit for ears, I won't say polite, (for the 
truest and most gennine politeness is Christian sympathy,) 
bnt qnite nnfit for ears genteeL So if yon are very " pain- 
fully " genteel, I beg yon not to shock yonr nerves by the 
perusal; but I would rather say, as the advertisers do, 
*^ Don''t read this, and then forget to call at the address 
of so-and-so." 

The address which I am about to give is that of St. 
Judas's hospital. Permit me first a word about gentility. 

I suppose that any gentleman of influence and position 
would think it a very poor compliment indeed to be called 
a genteelman. There is something which sounds so '*finiky," 
alias finical and flunkeyish, in the word. It has sadly fallen 
from its first estate. Its " case " is a bad one, for instead 
of answering to true Christian gentleness ; it is now the 
representative of hnmbug, make-believe, pride, useless 
expense, stuckupishness, &c., &c. And indeed poor ^' polite " 
has not met with much better treatment. Instead of the 
gennine polish which brings out the true grain of the wood, 
or qualiiy of the metal, we have all kinds of dirty, sticky, 
nasty quack varnish. 

I am not going to attempt an essay on philology ; but 
surely it is worth while to pause a moment sometimes and 
observe the richness and goodness of our mother-tongue, 
and how shamefully we ill-treat the old lady. Isn't it 
worth while to cultivate the acquaintance of the grand- 
mother and great-grandmother tongues, and the aunt and 
cousin tongues ? We are debtors to all. Aristocratic is a 
noble word, and commands all reasonable and seasonable 
deference. But commend me heartily to the good old Latin 
respectable. Give me a character which is retrospectable, 
and inspectable by the light of pure truth, and flinches not 
from the cross-examination. Are not all things naked and 
open before Him with Whom we have to do P And should 
not this be our crown of rejoicing, our boast and glory and 
comfort P not the unpleasant truth which we try to 
smother. Oh, the cruel construing ; the base, baseless 
accusations ; the mythical misrepresentations of our f ellow- 
beingo ! But all things are naked and open before Him 
with Whom we have to do. Thank God for it. If it were 
not irreverent I feel I shouldlike to say " Hurrah ! victory." 
Greater is He that is for us than they who are against us. 
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Yet we consider '^ respeciable " only a few degrees above 
vnlgar ; and some of ns, who don't know any better, are 
w^ondronsly disappointed if we are not denominated 
'^genteel" in its modem acceptation. All who wish to 
learn true gentle politeness should take St. Paul for 
their teacher, not St. Fashion. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOSPITAL. 




OW, having discnssed gentility on the road to St. 
Jndas's, we arrive there. If, therefore, my reader 
is of the non-apostolic genteel school, I beg he will 
take to himself one of the many words or phrases 
which mean " go away." If, on the other hand, he be one 
of St. Paul's true gentles I ask him not to " walk off," but 
to walk in, and he shall see what he shall see. 

Ella went in a cab to the hospital on the morning of 
June the 1st. She was assisted out by a porter, and taken 
into a small, bare room, with an official-looking long table 
down the centre, an old c^iair at the head of the table, and 
some benches all round the room. Here were two or three 
very dirty, wretched-looking sick folk. Soon others began 
to flock in, and the room was filled by the filthiest crowd 
that can possibly be imagined, with a very small sprinkling 
of tolerably decent people. The day was excessively sultry. 
A fussy-looking porter came round now and then, and said 
" they must sit closer," for there were more to come. A 
parcel of medical students were laughing and chattering 
outside the half-open door. 

At last, after waiting an hour or two, the all-important 
doctor appeared whose "taking-in" day it was. He looked 
round somewhat savagely, and exclaimed, " Only seven beds 
to-day, and forty women wanting admittance. We can only 
take the worst cases : the others must come as out-patients. 

Then followed such an exposure of diseased and wretched 
human forms that I feel I must spare the reader. But the 
porters and students had no desire to be spared. They 
stood staring and giggling. 
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At length tlie doctor beckoned to Ella, and said in a very 
rongh tone, though not /vriihotit' some) little kindness in it, 
"James, yon are the poor woman Lord Benetnasch told 
me of. ' I know yonr case.* ' Yon 'may go np to the second 
flight of, stairs, tarn >ta the right into the accident ward, 
and tell the nurse you are to go to hed." ' . i ' " '•^ *'-^ -*** 

" Thank you, doctor," said Ella, in a quiet, sad tone, 
thankful enough to escape from the foul atmosphere of the 
room. "'*" '' 

She followed the directions he had given her, and in the 

greatest agony succe^^e^ | ip^ 'S^^P^ ^P '^^ steps, and 
entered a long ward containing sixteen beds. 

The head nurse was tigye-rrr^i^tljjeir a smart-looking person, 
with a consequential manner. Ella repeated that the 
aoctoi^' «aid .'** she .was to ' go to^'-bed,"^ i)ut%6!ilteSL"*^l 
BupposQ he did not wish me to undress '-immLedi^t<^ly^''iEts 
r am able to be.ujp. Is there any sofa that 1 ciy^aTife 
down upon ?" Poor inkocenlJ' ElliEuI ' l)id ' she expect ifo 
£nd ;sofas in a hospital* ward ? She- had 'p.ey6r " s6en thjb 
fiiterior oi- such 'ah institution brfbre,; aiid hkt^y "knSw 
what she said. ^ ' ' -/ '/' ' V '■*';;/. " 
* The " sofa ' ' which she was ordered to lie npdn waS a^ slttinp 
•bedstead^ with a, hard' mattress, and -An old coloured' quilt: 
^' But the sheets.' ' "Well, what about the sheets ^ Did ihfe 
expect to'find them French cambric ? No'; biit she iBipfeCtfed 
•to &ajA them clean.- I'hey were reeking, positivefy stinking, 
with the hot effluvia from the body' of some 'J)C]fot' T^fetch 
who had j list left .them^ and no cl^n ones could Ibe'liad 
'before ipgtit. It was now past one o'clock, and'^U'thfe 
j)atiGnt9 had had their , dinner. Poor- JjUa was. faiiit With 
liunger, and the only food to be had was a piece of b^eajd 
•which the former occupant had fingered and left. " * '* 

Such was the meal and such 'the acctMnmodatibn Which 
formed Ella's first experience of One of "those fiobl6 institti* 
tions of which she had heard such laudatory accounts. 
Can this be the same Ella, who was once Queen of May, 
and thought it ought not to rain on her birthday ? 

There is a story told of a poor boy at a Sunday-school, 
who being asked what is the pestilence that walked in 
darkness, replied, " Please sir, bugs." It was soon observ- 
able to Ella that this pestilence walketh by dajligU altf^i 
and moreover that Egypt's third plague 
luxurious profusion. 
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Towards evening things began to improve a little. Fresh 
hread was brought, and little tea-pots, with a very small 
amount of tea, were given to each patient, with little bits 
of brown sugar squeezed up in paper, and pewter spoons. 

A card was hung over the bedstead, written in large 
hand, Ella James, admitted bj Lord Benetnasch. Diet — 
broth. Medicine, pills, &c. 

Probably most of my readers^ are aware what a hospital 
ward looks like. I hope that none know by experienoe 

\fji^ i:^r^y i^. ,: ., i,r , .•....„..,... .,. ...... ^i.i r. 

To those who are unacquainted even with its app^argmce, 
I iftay explain that the pnW funutore beside^ 
of .",lopkers"ias ^il^ey^e polled, pjieJ^or each. patient. ,_.^hey 
afMiSnM»ft,?oi^wpp4^'' bo-jpeSj/wln^h serve for, seats , as 
Mjf^ ,aa . .w^^Qbes, .l?qipl^9asps, .pantries, ;a;>d..veFX .often 
rgfiepi^l^s^E,dI^,.ynen^, . ;,^. ..._ ., . . .^ ,_,,_. 

Over each bed is a little shelf, containing cup a^d^saucfip, 
Wd ?>*¥HA Ip^ of . breac?, pleasantly, expoged,, to impjeg- 
ii^q9..by,aU ife ifljpi^ifie^.pf ^ijmofph^^^^ 
circumstances. There is generally a large kitphen table at 
one end of the ward for "washing up," a^nd, for t^psevwho 
arp .weUpnougfi ^>f|,sit tq)jbp^eqj.^^, ^^A f^w *^np&s and'9.^pair 
of %g^^moxeablp pcreens, IitlpA,^^ the,pataW§5iie. 

A:Strii?g a^.the^b^xik ,o;E.(B9e(i,]bed s^^rveg a^ ^^ tpwel-horse^^ If 
tjiis js^efe-m .ei^paTnjttnent:9temigr§n^ in hp,a4th and, spirijis 
going out lo rough it up the countiy, and ^m^e;thgur 
fo^imes,. or.Jbry tp.,.do., ^^ it njigtt bsjfejt .te:J>e ^Tivjn©ght 
jolly. The inconveniences imght,.l?eMm§ veiy jaB^Fsisg; 
but,afes, ala^jit iq. ^p. abpd9^ of, ppyQrtj,,Hdirt,.siqkAejs,..$in, 

and death. * :. 1^,., ^^.,,.. a. 

.,?^^.9rpaturep!.,tte, fliajpj:}Jtiy.,pf them,. are.: aa,.^ltfey m 
mind as in body. ' ....... j ... ^ 

S9me.|9]^,^respec1^1jlps fin4..f^U other..p»t .fey.thQ.ft'^- 
ma^njy of.rpspept^Vilii2K< . ... .^ : rr • ^.^- :■-'■■ '- ■ 

Truly misfortune, ^oe^ mai;^ Q;ie iwjqjwwtea »«ith fitrange 
bed.^^o>r^., ,,,. ;,, \.^, '''V\^V/i:V'xi 'v. 

A few hours after £he p^ient» .hA4..bad-. fih^ir tpa,-the 
nu^r-nu;^^ appeared at .tfee , .(Jppr • wth a,:lai:gq. pailip her 
liai^, aud,c^p4.QTit..V, Qjpl ayV:^y groplP" .This^ente^ice 
yfaB iP:t^4od tp,wean.,.?.mo wH tovee^ny gnjel j' r 

Several patients having indicated tbattVujia., ahoftldiike 

to^aVsome grool," she ladled it K?»,t /)£ J^P^pa^l ^^fo-f^^go 

»8-^.3:% gmUiAxi:t.io<pk.U^^\A^ waa^hot and 
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iMck, and the patients seemed to like it, judging from the 
smne-like gurgling sonnds which proceeded from several 
beds as the porridge was sucked up. 

Now, having introduced my readers to Ella's reception 
rooms, I ought also to introduce the company individually. 

But I think it is too late to-night ; they are all getting 
sleepy. Gas is turned on. A dim religious light pervades 
the room. The day-nurses depart, and one night-nurse 
enters, a short, stent woman, with red eyes and red nose, 
and a face suggestive of vinegar. She always walked with 
arms a-kimbo. 

To the care of this amiable lady, the sixteen poor patients 
were assigned for the night. They might have been worse 
off, 'tis true. She was not the veritable Mrs. Gramp, but 
some relation to her, — ^very vulgar and very snappish, and 
gave her orders to her patients as though they were her 
bom slaves. 

" Ah ! " sighed Ella, " how very superior my father's 
servants were to this woman who seems to think we are all 
her inferiors ! It is very hard to be here, but I must think 
of the joy of getting well." 

She tried to compose herself to sleep ; but the groans of 
pain and restlessness which came from her fellow sufferers 
BO harrowed her feelings that sleep was impossible, till quite 
exhausted, she f eU into a doze about five o'clock, and at six 
was abruptly aronsed by a hand which shook her roughly, 
and a voice which said, " Now, James, use your basin of 
water and look sharp abont it." 

She awoke mtha start, andfotmd « night nnrse » parsing 
on to the next " case," and repeating the operation and the 
phrase, varied only by the surname which she read from 
the ticket over head. 

Nurse had dealt out basins of water and placed them 
npon each locker, which answered the purpose of wash-stand 
in addition to its other multitudinous uses. 

The poor sleepy sufferers were languidly trying to comply 
with her orders when two porters walked in, carrying coal. 
One patient, more active than the rest, was out of bed 
stripped to the waist, and had well soaped her upper self. 
She was a " decent body," and not accustomed to wash in 
the presence of porters, so she jumped " bang " into bed in 
this state of saponification ! 

Then came a repetition of the little tea-pots, and pewter 
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sjpoons, and bits of brown sngar ; and then came an awful 
pause, to Ella at least, for the time was approaching when 
the doctors woxdd come round. Her poor heart was all in 
a flutter. How should she nerve herself to answer the 
doctor's queries in the presence of a lot of boy-students? 
What would he think of her case ? Would it be curable or 
incurable ? How long must she stay ? Would the treatment 
be very severe ? She silently prayed for strength from above, 
while awaiting, with terrible anxiety, the doctor's arrival. 



^/^^^^^^•>0^^^^0^im0^^^0mfm0m0^0t0^0^0m0m0^0^^^0 



CHAPTER XVI. 

STRANGE COMPANIONS. 




E will leave Ella to her sad meditations, and take a 
look round upon the aforementioned " company," 
to whom I promised my readers an introduction. 
No. 1, in the comer, is an old fish-woman with 
a very bad leg. She has been to India as servant in an 
English family, and is uncommonly proud of her experience 
of life. She has picked up some big words and takes good 
care to bring them out on every possible occasion. She 
informed Ella that no doubt the complaint in her leg was 
" dormant " and " innate," that the moon was much more 
" refulgent " in India than in England ; and that the statute 
in Hyde Park, at which ladies are said to be so fond of 
gazing, was " Atchilluss." 

Then comes the wife of a respectable mechanic. She had 
been persuaded by her friends to put up with the hospital 
rather than run up a long doctor's bill. She was soon 
convalescent, and made a morning call at the ward after- 
wards, dressed in thin bright yellow silk gown and bonnet 
to match. 

Next is a poor washerwoman, so afBicted with rheumatism 
that every movement, even in bed, is agony to her. This 
poor soxQ was one day slowly and painfully turning and 
raising herself, when she broke 

Oh ! I forgot to mention among the furniture catalogue, 
that over each bed is a " certain sort of something, " which 
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scientific innocents might snppose was pnt there for the 
study of trigonometry, for they present to the observer's eye 
as he looks down the ward " no end " of triangles with 
plnmmets depending therefrom apparently for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the exact whereabouts of the eaiijh's 
centre. Youthful innocents would at once conclude that it 
was for gymnastics, and would pronounce it "a very jolly 
swing." But poor patients, who are not quite so innocent, 
find out by instinct 'tto*itaifoie>jto palHhemselves up by. 

Well, to return to my poor washerwoman. She was 
" pulHng herseK up by " this machine, aud the cord broke. 
Down she came " plump," with a cry of fright and pain; 
but found afterwards that this shaking up or rather shaking 
down had done her more good than harm. 

The next lady to whom my reader has to make his bow 
is a'poor dirty creature with' a terrifcle' abscess in her breast. 
She is always fingerii]^g the wound, . and on .one or two 
occasions kindly sprinkled salt into Ella's broth, not with a 
spooh/but with'^ uiiwasHen haAd^ !-" '~ -• - ul ' -- < i- '>'J'' " 

I wonder how many poor diseased creatures had previously 
sucked the bones of which that broth was made ! Are you 
greatly disgusted at me, kind reader 7^ You know I told you 
not to come in if you were very genteel ; but now you are 
in, you must be content to see the naked tr^th. We will, 
however, pass rapidly ^by the tneoctr three or four beds. The 
occupants are prostitutes, and their conversation may be 
imagined, but not described.-'.' How 'fetrange it seemed for 
them and others to^dress Ella by iter surname, and talk to 
her as though th^y thought ^e had ilwalys lived ^inqgpLgHj^e 
gtitters, 'and as^ thoiigh" iiiey expected"'their own laarfgrSge 
and ideas were familiar to her ! In affei*^ 'liffe' sbe .jwdcer 
could cbiiquef the feeling of idread Vhich' op^essed her at 
the recollection of it. * ' .'■ *'^ ;' * = ' ""• '-'^ ' ' 

We Aow come td'a vei'y old* womain," dying' of a riibrtifii^d 
fool?: 'the stencK of which is- most tridv idreadful. ' Poor 
thing, she was-soonreleasefl- by. death.' "Ella 'watched her 
die, and felt deeply thankful both for the sufierefs and 
survivors sake, - .:: . '". . ' " * - 

Tlie poor corps© Was qufckly laid' out.' "The porters' Came 
wifch a kind of bier', and darned' her to .the "-Dead House." 
Another bed was brought, and another patient' laid ifl.' ib. 
The. place -which ha& kilowu her; knew "her' Trtomoi^e for 
cv^. OXJiife !.wiiata#tthon ?-0h; Dea-th ! Vfiutartthoh'? 
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Oh, Spirit ! whither didst thou wing thy flight ? We watch 
the last expiring breath with silent awe. We almost seem 
to hear the fluttering of wings. We gaze around and 
upwards, and wonder how the spirit made its exit, " the 
doors being shut.'* We look upon the wretched clay; there 
is filth, disease, corruption. Has the spirit sunk lower 
still ? or has it changed this vile body for a glorious form 
arrayed in perfect purity ? Truly " the end of the Battle of 
Life is a single combat." Yet not so ; " Our Champion 
went before," and died. O Lord Jbsu, may '* the lamp of 
Thy love be our guide thro' the gloom." 

Pass we now to the bedside of a young interesting girl, 
who seems fast " fading away." She has been a favourite 
servant of a lady of noble blood, and has learnt something 
of her mistress's high-toned feeling. She has a sweet voice, 
and is often heard singing softly. The gentle, melodious 
sounds are mixed in strange contrast with the disgusting 
language carried on among other patients. It reminds one of 
an ^olian harp in a pot-house. Her father, a rough 
working man, with an honest and tender heart, came to see 
her with the joyful hope that he should find her much 
better. 

But, alas, she was much worse ! Poor fellow ; how the 
scalding tears rolled down his hard, rough face, and fell 
upon his homy hand, as he left the ward. Surely there is 
" nmny a gem of purest ray serene" in the dark, unfathomed 
caves of humanity. 

"Head nurse" used to say with more truth than 

grammar, that " Jane L was very 'eavenly in ur 

haspirations." 

But time is passing on, and we must do. the same. 

The next bed contains — James ; and in the next is a poor, 
drunken wretch, picked up near the barracks, and brought 
in at middle night. A servant girl and a poor married 
woman are nearly the last on our list. The latter has 
abscesses all down the spine, and has been lanced and 
tortured in vain. Her young husband always came to see 
her when allowed. He had very " big eyes," and used to 
stare at Ella in a manner which she considered very rude. 
The wife told her afterwards, that he did it out of sympathy, 
and thought " how sad it was for a young lady to be in tms 
place." How he knew that she was a "young lady" I 
cannot tell, for he could only see her head as she lay in 

Q 
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silent pain side by side with the filthy and degraded. But 
he did know it; and proved himself one of "nature's 
gentlemen." 

I have now only to mention two children ; one whose 
cheekbone is decaying, and another with club feet, and 
almost every limb deformed. 

Now, having walked round the ward, we return to Ella- 

The electric clock has struck, and the hand points to the 
name of Dr. Butler, who has driven up in a handsome close 
carriage. His pompous coachman with brilliant livery is 
turning homewards. The prancing bays, impatient of whip 
or rein, with silky skins and plump contour, are a strong 
contrast to the poor bipeds the doctor is about to visit. He 
will speak less kindly to them than to the favoured 
quadrupeds. Hark ! he is coming, with seven pupils. 

They pay brief visits to several beds, and then it is poor 
Ella's turn. She uncovers her suffering limb and says 
nothing, she hardly dares look up in so strange and trying 
a situation. 

He asks her several surgical questions, in what appears 
to her a most uncivil manner, and the seven boys are 
standing by. She opens and shuts her mouth several 
times, but is unable to utter a sound. At last she stam- 
mered out a reply, and he says in a careless, rough way, 
" Bad case, work of time ; bind it up tightly and give her 
meat and porter. I will write a prescription." 

Then he passed on to the next case, and Ella is again 
left to her reflections. "Ah," thought she, " the medical men 
who have been paid out of my father's income, or who 
have taken my poor earnings, were as much too civil and 
attentive as this doctor is too uncivil. Well, perhaps I 
shall get a little honest truth out of him. He speaks to 
me as though I were what Giles used to call " the refuge of 
the hurth." Many a medical man has courted a bow from 
me, but n^irwporte, I've made up my mind to endure it as 
long as there is any hope of getting better, and I will not 
flinch." 

Scarcely had the doctor left the ward, when a youth came 
mshing in, apparently in very high spirits, and called out, 
" Nu'se, what jolly new cases have you faw me to day ? 
Oh, heaw's a gloyous club-foot and a splendid case of 
scwofula. Nurse, would you beheve it? I've been to a 
bawl evwy night this week. And who are you, James? 
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What's youp case ? How old are yon ? What do you do 
fowaHving?" 

Ella stared at him ia much astonishment, wondering who 
or what he could be, and at length replied with qniet sar- 
casm, " I was born in the year — — . I presume you can 
reckon figures, sir ? You see I am not getting my living at 
all at present, but I have been a governess." 

Ella thought, " I won't tell him of my early days, I will 
see how he treats a poor governess in a hospital," and to do 
him justice he was several degrees more respectful afterwards. 

This young gentleman was in a transition state ; neither 
medical chrysalis nor butterfly, but exhibiting a good deal 
of the latter in his composition, and professing to be so ecs- 
tatically in love with his profession as to derive the greatest 
deb'ght from the sufferings of others, not actually because 
they were sufferings, but because they were scientific studies. 
He often paid Ella a visit, and evidently fancied himself, ap 
the Americans say, a " long chalk " above the poor gover- 
ness. Whether he really was so in his " broughtings-up," 
I cannot say ; probably not. 

On one occasion he found EUa had sent for an electro- 
plated drinking cup in lieu of the little tin can in whioji 
her porter was doled out. Snatching it up he exclaimed, 
" Deaw me, you aw the Queen .of the wawd. What a 
doosed smawt cup 1" 

"Thank you," said Ella, "I have no desire to be Pro- 
serpine." 

Time wore on. Mornings, evenings, and nights came 

and went ; and went and came, and came and went. There 

was plenty of misery, and dirt, and insult, and pain, and 

wickedness. Poor Ella's limb was getting worse instead of 

better^ and thojdootors said they would have a consultation. 

/&> the Gonsidtation was held, and they talked a little about 

i.^hjBrIlii]lib,.anda little about the weather, and a good denl 

(;a1iout pditics. 

The pain • had .now become so constant, intense, and 
'hovrible, that, one evening in desperation she ^ok double 
the quantity of morphia prescribel. 

She had often wondered how people felt when they were 
mad, aud this night she had experience of temporary mad- 
nesSj or something very near akin to it. Sleep was impos- 
diblej for the s^ny was too acute ; and yet the overdose of 

G 2 
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moi^plua liad done its work, and all her faculties were under 
its influence. 

At midnight there was a violent thunderstorm. Lurid 
lipfhtning flashing all around, peals of thunder rever- 
berating with fearful force, winds howling and making the 
building tremble. The massive folding doors had been 
opened to admit a fresh sufferer, and a hurricane blast shut 
them with a concussion which was felt through the whole 
edifice. 

Ella in her delirium thought that the building had fallen 
to ruins, and oh, what a wild savage joy she felt in the 
belief that herself and all the wretched creatures around 
her were released from their miseries ! How welcome, a 
thousand-fold, was this thought of sudden and violent death ! 
Oh, God ! it seemed as though she had been suffering the 
pains of the eternally lost ! But what a sad sense of dull dis- 
appointment she felt, what weary, hopeless exhaustion, 
despondency, and excruciating, unabated ^pam, when grey 
mom camo slowly on ! She felt past caring for the filthy 
language around her, past caring even for the groans of 
the sufferers ; deaf to the harsh remarks of doctors, students, 
and nurses ; blind to the dirt and indecency and exposure. 
Her only thought was, " Lord, how long ? Oh, release me 
from this suffering clay !'* 



**^^^^^^ ^ 1^^^»^wr'^^^^^ n ^»#^^»^»^* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



VISITINO HOUR, 




|HEN visiting boor came, some friends of Ella's 
called to see her, and, finding her so much wcwse, 
told her that they were oommissioned by a 
neighbour, Dr. Foster, to tell her ihtA, if she 
liked to leave the hospital, he would attend her without 
anychai^. They also off<u?6d to find faer an inexpensive 
lodging, and to write to her brother, if she needed Ins help. 
EHa felt a thrill of joy at the hope of leaving, whether 
she got well or not ; and agreed tiiat., as she was getting 
worsa, she would leave as soon as she ooukL, and try her 
kind friend's advice. Aocordingly, it was arFUiged on the 
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follcrwing day that she should bid adieu to St. Judas'd 
Hospital. 

By the strength of a desperate spirit of djetermination, 
even in an ahnost dying body, she sat up and dressed her- 
self, and was carried down by the porters. 

As she looked round the ward and said good-bye to her 
cx)nipanions, a strange, mingled feeling came 'over her, — a 
mixture of pity, aflFection, and repugnance ; sympathy with 
them and for them ; joy at getting away, yet sorrow at 
leaving them there in their wickedness and suffering, and 
she so utterly unable to help them. She was but one of them- 
selves. Ella, the once petted, indulged, beautiful, joyous 
little Ella, had sunk to their level, outwardly at least ; but 
she felt respect for those who had respected her in her humi- 
liation, and a little anger towards those who had insulted 
her. She often remembered her fellow-sufferers in her 
prayers afterwards. Let us hope her petitions were heard. 

She was placed in a sort of bed upon wheels, which her 
kind friends had engaged, and removed gently and care- 
fully. Oh, what joy it was to look up ever so languidly at 
the bright blue sky, instead of the ward ceiling 1 But 
oh, greater joy far was the feeling that, when she en- 
tered her lodging, she would be safely protected from the 
rude gaze of the degraded multitude to whom she had been 
exposed. She knew it would be a poor little room,. a sad 
contrast to the comfortable home of childhood, but had 
it been a prison cell, and she had entered it with a clear 
c»n8cience, her joy would have been none the less : she 
would have blessed the four bare walls for their shelter. 

EUa felt about as much love for th« hospital as Helen 
Douglas did for Roderick Dhu. Personally, Helen shrank 
from him with the utmost abhorrence, yet, notwithstanding 
this, she was fust^ and owned he was a great man, and shfi 
was his debtor. Ella felt she was at least indebted to the 
institution for food and shelter, if such publicity can be con- 
sidered shelter. She had once indulged very poetical ideas 
oonceming the beauty and Christian charity of hospitals ; 
but these had now given place to very harsh prose indeed ; 
and it seemed to her, while she reflected upon her release, 
that it would be a treat to repose upon clean straw in the 
dear old cowshed at her childhood's home, in comparison 
with theiiorrible indecency from which she had just escaped. 

Oh ! dear, delightful, charming Mrs. Gamp ! how J do 
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love you ! You are one of the ver j nicesfc ladies I ever bad 
the pleasure of meeting with ! 

"Well," says my reader, " surely the writer of this must 
be crazy !" But bear with me a moment. Tastes differ. 
I love Mrs. Gamp because she is the embodiment of a 
truth; and is not iruth always to be loved, especially when 
it is so rare ? Mrs. Gamp is a truth, which very few people 
would have dared to tell, except the admirable Dickens. 

Having said thus much concerning hospitals in general 
and St. Judas's, in particular, I will venture to add a few 
words on the other side of iiie question. Much of what 
seems so horrible to a sensitive nature cannot be, and ought 
not to be, done away with ; for then the very sufferers must 
be excluded for whose special benefit it is intended. In 
th^y must come, and they must bring their filthiness of 
mind and body with them. Thank Heaven !* many of these 
poor wretches do find a cure, and remember no more the 
pain, for joy that they are delivered from it. But I do 
mean to say that hospital doctors and medical students 
might be more gentlemanly; that nurses might be con- 
siderably improved, if they were more kind and less 
consequential ; that " respectables " ought to have a ward 
to themselves ; and that poor governesses, or others who 
have been delicately brought up, have no business there 
at all. 

True, my poor heroine entered as a pauper, and had no 
right to expect anything but a pauper's treatment. My 
reader may think it great folly and vanity on her part to 
expect anything else. Yes, there must be no &vouritism in 
a hospital, any more than in a school. It was the general 
badge to be addressed by the surname, <&c. But there is a 
certain quiet consideration of manner without any breaking 
of rules, which every gentleman owes to a reduced lady, 
even though she may want bread. 

From the nurses Ella did not calculate upon anything of 
the kind and was not disappointed. From pigs we expect 
nothing but grunts, but we don't expect grunts from eagles 
or swans, and are greatly put out when we meet with such 
t«n-natural phenomena. 
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CHABITIES. 

|NE more incident in poor Ella's experience, and I 
■will qnit the subject. One afternoon when the 
electric dial struck "Visitors in," (which always 
made her feel as if her bed were ont of doors in 
a back street) among others the Lady of the Bishop o f 
came ; but rather let me say the Lord Bishop's excellent 
wife, for I hate the former paltry phrase. She spoke very 
kindly to several patients who did not at all seem to 
appreciate it. After she had passed out of the ward, one, a 
little more polite than the rest, said to her neighbour, "Don't 
you know that that was the Bishop's lady who was talking 
to you ? " And what do you think was the reply ? Kind 
reader, don't be angry with me for setting it down, it is 
simply a fact and I cannot alter it. " Wecal" she said in the 
coarsest possible tones, "Weeal, ur doount fill moy belly." 
I mention this as a specimen of the sociely of which poor 
Ella was a member. 

But there is a great lesson contained in this poor creature's 
vulgarity. The rich are very ready to complain of the 
impertinence of the poor towards them. Is there nothing 
to be said of the impertinence of the rich towards the poor; 
of the abrupt entrance of my lady district- visitor in costly 
attire, who speaks in proud Pharisaic tone and thinks her 
presence a mighty honour to the poor cottager, when all 
the time it is just simply a nuisance. My lady has not 
gained the poor woman's heart, has done no good whatever 
either to her body or mind, but has only hindered her at 
her work, and every minute of the day is precious to the 
daughters of toil. My lady goes away pluming herself 
upon her goodness in visiting the poor woman, who having 
recovered from the awful presence of satins and jewels, is 
fain to exclaim, ".Weeal ur doont fill," &c. Oh ! Ladies, 
ladies, can't you do something more effectual towards filling 
empty stomachs and empty purses, empty grates, empiy 
hearts, and empty souls ? 
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In my huinWe opinioii the work of visiting the poor, 
although it is a work of faith and love, onght to be 
conducted in as methodical a manner as keeping a shop. 
I say as methodical — I do not mean as cold-hearted or 
mercenary a manner. Could you do the work of a Post 
Office by smiling amiably upon the letter bags ? or dropping 
in a few stamps now and then ? Could you keep a 
tradesman's books by occasionally writing down a few 
words of advice ? Could you save a crumbling tenement 
from ruin by sometimes heaping a few heavy materials 
upon it ? Would it not rather tend to destroy the poor 
remaining structure ? 

It is often objected that charities increase pauperism, 
and idleness, and mischief. Perhaps they do in some cases, 
but this is from maladministration ; those who can work 
and ought to work receive the gift, while those who cannot 
work are often left to starve. 

Great public charities are generally managed in a business- 
like manner ; in fact the business preliminaries are often so 
long that the applicant may die before they are concluded ; 
but I am speaking of the private charities which ladies of 
fortune ought to exercise, for it is upon them that the duty 
falls specially. A clergyman, however active and good 
he may be, cannot do it all'; he has too many claims upon 
his time. If ladies would but inform themselves precisely 
and constantly of the exact wants and condition of their 
poor, and regulate their benefactions wisely and well, how 
much more good would be done. 

A few hundred pounds per annum would place all the 
poor of a country parish in a happier and better condition. 
The donors would find their work an excellent antidote to 
ennui and ill temper ; though, alas, in crowded cities this 
>rork seems almost hopeless. God forbid that I should say 
a word against the excellent lady in question. Her diffi- 
culties are Herculean, Persean (or any other "ean" which re- 
presents the well-nigh unconquerable) ; yet nobly her tasks 
are done. The Hydras of hatred fall before the sword of 
her gentle voice and the golden arrows shot by her skilful 
hand slay the Gorgons of famine, which gold alone can slay. 

We have an admirable example of %vise charity in that 
exemplary author, Victor Hugo. Imagine the poor little 
emaciated children as they crawl from their wretched 
pallets, congratulating each other that it is "dinner- day." 
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Tte times of refreshing have come for them at last. This 
great philanthropist (unlike some anti-alcohol philanthro- 
pists) does not believe that mne in moderation is poison ; 
or if he does, he finds that "like cnres like," and that it 
is a capital antidote to the poisons of hunger and weakness. 

Some very generous and kind people give great feasts 
once or twice a year to the poor : but it is sadly mistaken 
bounty, for it only overloads their weak stomachs and causes 
a feeling of envy by the display of purple and fine linen, 
and the sumptuous fare which is the every-day portion of 
the givers, but the semi-annual treat of the receivers. It is 
the small, regular, ccmstant benefactions which " build the 
churches of flesh and blood." 

But to return to my former subject. I have long main- 
tained that public hospitals, notwithstanding the high 
medical skill tibere found, are not fit places for patients who 
have any claim to refinement, and I have invariably been 
met with such replies as "Pooh! beggars must not be 
choosers ; they have the best advice, food, and medicine, 
and they must put aside their nonsensical pride and be 
thankful for the chariiy " — and so on. 

I now quote with pride and pleasure from Fry^s Royal 
Guide to the London Charities, 1866-7. It does show that 
John Bull is not solely guided by what our neighbours 
across the Atlantic irrefigiously, though too truly, call, the 
Almighty Dollar. On page 169 the particulars- are given 
of the Hospital for Women, Soho Square. A new wing is 
erected for those who can afford a small payment : — 

"The benefits of the Hospital for Women, have for the 
last twenty- two years, been extended to the indigent poor 
only, to the necessary exclusion of a large class of sufferers, 
such as the impoverished gentlewomen, the wives, widows 
and daughters of professional men, and needy and over- 
worked governesses, who, though unable to incur the 
expense of protracted medical treatment at home, yet shrink 
from the want of privacy and repose which is common to 
the wards of a general hospital, and are thus entirely 
debarred from the advantages which the rich and the 
destitute poor alike enjoy." 

See also page 171, concerning the London Surgical Home, 
Stanley Terrace, Netting Hill : — 

"The sufferers upon whom misfortune presses most 
heavily are those who from their refinement^ social position 
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and sympatliies, are precluded from resorting to an ordincury 
JETo^pi^aZ, while at the same time the inevitable expenses 
attendant npon the performance of a critical operation at 
home, might entail npon them pecuniary embarrassment or 
severe sacrifices." 

I can only add my hnmble prayer that snch institutions 
may increase and multiply, and that thousands of Ella 
Jameses may be spared the misery which she had to endure. 

I trust that nothing which I have here stated may ever 
have the eflfect of diminishing by a single shilling anybody's 
subscription to a hospital. Ah no, indeed, if hospit^s were 
doubled and trebled in number and size, they would still be 
sadly inadequate to the necessities of our poor brethren of 
the very lowest grades. Let us help them with all our 
might, but permit me to add, " this ought we to have done 
and not to have left the other undone." We ought not to 
have left the poor penniless gentlewoman to be laid side by 
side with prostitutes, because there was no oilier refuge for 
her in sickness.* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TRUE AND FALSE' FEIENDS. 

S the shipwrecked voyager grasps the shore upon 
which he is thrown without waiting to ask, Is the 
country civilized or savage, bleak or bountiful ? 
but clings to "Land at any price," so Ella was 
fain to rest with sorrowful joy upon any shore that offered 
rescue from the waves of degradation and exposure. But 
what was her delight to find that though it was not her 
"Ain countrie " yet there was a friend in it. It was dear 
old Mrs. Jones who had " muv'd 'ouse " while Ella had 
been in the " Awspittle." Her kind friends had planned this 
to give her a pleasant sm-prise. The good creature received 
her with open aims and tearful eyes. "Poor deeur! poor 
deeur! I a hoffen thought on ye," said she, "I be glad ye be 

* This subject has been admirably treated by Eugene Sue, in his 
Mysteries of Paris. 
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fsomoback! Poor Wench, let us see what can be done for ee, I 
a just got this 'ere little room to sparr." Poor Ella could 
omy answer by a faint, sickly smile. She was so ntterly 
ezhansted by the removal that it was found advisable to lay 
Iter down ontside the bed-clothes and not nndress her till 
she had rested. This was done and when some hours after 
an attempt was made to take off her clothes, snch dreadful 
convulsions resulted that she was obliged to remain where 
she was first laid and there she did remain. How long P 
aU night ? Two nights or three ? Yes, ten days and nights ! 

Many weary weeks and months passed, and Mrs. 
Jones nursed her with a mother's care, though she had no 
certain prospect of payment. It was then tibat Ella's true 
and false friends were put to the sovereign test. Some 
stood it bravely. The family of Sir Anthony Lowesmoor 
were noble in their kindness, and her own brother proved 
equal to the occasion. Lord Benetnasch, too, placed his 
libraiy and his larder at her service. Several friends came 
to her daily, while many who had made great professions 
shrank from the sick couch. One very dear friend who was 
never forgotten in after life was a son of Israel. 

The efforts of all others would I think have been un- 
availing but for the untiring kindness of this stranger, who 
came and lifted and carried her in his strong but gentle 
arms twice or thrice daily, although engaged in a very large 
and important business. 

Another seemed to come like an invisible angel direct 
from heaven, — ^Mr . Henry Hamer, a princely merchant whom 
Ella had never seen and did not see tiU some years after. 
The reader will perhaps think that Ella's brother was callous, 
but she hid her troubles from him. He had a wife and family 
to support. 

Good Mrs. Jones, although a true philanthropist, was one 
of those worthy folks who think everything ^^AmusemeanV 
as isn't *<mseke&pin.^^ Politics are a pack o' bother. 
Scientific experiments are mullock, and works of Friction 
are altogether vanity. 

It is impossible not to be amused by the innocent mis- 
takes of those who are all heart and no brain. But we 
should do well to beware how we deride any one whose 
whole life is spent in contributing to the bodily comforts of 
others, while we have leisure for retirement and^the blessings 
and delights of study. 
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A learned bachelor who loses his good old hotusekeeper or 
landlady is like a dancing master in hob-nailed shoes, or a 
scholar without books, or a soldier withont arms, or a baby 
on horseback, or like anything or anybody that is altogether 
nonplnssed. But how lightly we value their labours and 
how grudgingly they are sometimes paid for ! 

These publicans and sinners may yet go into heaven 
before us, while we plead in vain that we have done many 
wonderful works ! So with all due love and true love to 
good Mrs. J., I may be allowed to amuse the reader with a 
few of her eccentricities, for they often caused Ella a 
genuine smile amid all her pain and weakness. 

The other lodgers in her house were a newspaper cor- 
respondent, a writer of ^^ Friction,** and a microscopist. 
The latter was an especially trying individual, and was 
always upsetting the old lady's philosophy by "ee's messes." 
He often tore the paper of his room by pinning up diagrams 
of minute objects enlarged to a yard square, which appeared 
so shapeless and unreasonable tlmt she thought ''ee oertingly 
must be out of 'is 'ed to stick up them 'orrid frights o' 
dawbs as any babby ought to be ashamed to call picturs !" 

Mr. Long (the sadly offending party) was a first-rate 
Naturalist, Botanist and Geologist. He had just completed 
a set of diagrams of Moluscan Polypi and Cuttle f^ish. 
The latter were special objects of animadversion. 

"Bless you, my dear," she would say to Ella, "what a 
pity it is as 'ee 'avent got nothin better to do of ees time 
than draw portritts o' what 'ee says be scuttle fishes. Why 
thur no more like a scuttle than I'm like a scuttle. They 
be turned topsy turvy, and yet 'ee calls *em fact similars. 
An it was ony the other day as I was tryin to clean up some 
of ees rubbidge, I was a goin' to empt out some nasty bits 
o' glass an 'ee runs up to me like mad an 'ee fiez,sez 'ee, " 
my dear Mrs. Jooans, thems my "rapid diseases." "Well 
sir," sez I then, "if thems your rapid diseases I should think 
as you'd be glad to get rid on 'em instead a 'urdin 'em up 
as if they was goold ; so whenever I sees any bits o' glass 
I axes 'im if 'ee wants to keep 'ees rapid diseases." 

(It is necessary to inform the reader that the articles in 
question were Baphides.) 

" Talk about Kattralisses ! I think sich folks be all 
Nattrals thm^elves ! I went to the Nattral School but I 
never learnt no such pack o' stuff as Bottomy an' Michaels- 
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coppy. An then to see 'ow pertickilnr 'ee is arlibelUn' all 
'ees messes ! Why 'eev got a nasty bit o* rocky stnff 
snnunut in the shape ov a wing but o' conrse it ony came in 
that shape by chance, an* if 'ee 'avent libelled it putrified 
wing o' tender yoong dncklin' " 

(Translation : Pefiified Wing of Ptero-Dactylus.) 

While one day holding forth upon the follies of Michaels- 
coppy, Bottomy and Jollygy, tremendous rattling and scream, 
ing were heard in the kitchen regions. "Drat that wench," 
exclaimed Mrs. Jones with a start, while at the same time 
(to indulge in scientific verbiage) her digits became rigidly 
extended, her optics dilated, and the nasal organ together 
with other portions of the physiognomy exhibited inflamma- 
tory symptoms. This sudden attack by no means rendered 
ttie sufferer helpless. She was down in the kitchen before 
the wench could say *Jack,' let alone * Robinson.' She (the 
wench) was standing in mute astonishment, not '* staring at 
her escape," but staring at some unaccountable catastrophe. 
Mrs. Jones' entrance was the signal for heavy sobs, amid 
which she ejaculated ^' Oh Missus, Missus, such a haccidunt, 
the water-can a been an gone an pulled the biler smack 
down off thee 'ob an they a both tumbled indiscrimmutly 
all across, an made suc^ a mullock an 'urt each other 
dreadful!" 

"Why, you himpedxmt 'ussey, you don't think as I'm 
goin' to be himpozed upon by them lies, duz you ! 'ow cud 
the water-can a pulled the biler down? It was you as 
knocked im down, you careless, clumsy baggidge !" 

" No, mum, that it wam't, for I wur in the brew 'uss 
when I urd the clatter, an I lunned in direckly an if they 
wam't a roUin' one arfcer t'other I haint a Christi'n. I ha 
hoffen left um together an they never bee'aved like that 
afores." 

"The diwle's in it, wench," retorted Mrs. Jones, as she 
examined the extraordinarily lively utensils, and began to 
wonder which was bewitched, they, the wench, or herself. 

Seeing that there was an evident entanglement or attach- 
ment between the now prostrate and quiet vessels she 
inquired, " where was they when you left um ?" 

"Why," said the little maid, whose open eyes and mouth 
seemed to have swallowed up the rest of her face, "Why 
the can wur a flllin' as peaceable as cud be. I 'anged 'im 
onto the spout o' the biler an' went to peel the taters." 
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"Why you stoopid," shonted Mrs. Jones, "you must ha 
took tibe biler hoff the pot'ooks ! " 

"Yes, mum, I knows that, but cotdd that make any 
diffrnnce ? " 

"Diffnince ! yon dolt ! WeU ! if one 'addn't better be 
took an* pushed into thur graves at wonst than 'ave thur 
life werrited out o' monkey fools ! Difirunce ! you batter- 
brained crittur ! Why can't you see that as the can got 
full the biler got empty, and o' course 'ee pulled 'jun hoff thee 
obb when 'eewas un-ung from the pot'ooks ! " 

"Well I niyver thought o' that," said Miss Louisa Bosetta, 
as some sudden light seemed to dawn upon her murky brain. 

This young lady never could bo made to under- 
stand mechanical laws. There was a gas-fitting in 
her mistress's bed-room, with many joints, which 
reached from the wall almost to the middle of the 
room when at its full length, but could be shut up 
at pleasure. Upon this Miss L. R. would hang dresses, 
&c., when at its shortest. Finding it answered for a 
peg, she proceeded to use it when elongated, and was 
wondrously astonished to find the gas-fitting all bent and 
distorted. "Well,'* she exclaimed, "'ow cud the clothes be 
any 'eavier than they was afore,'* which caused the "missus" 
to declare she would sooner work 'ur fingers to the bone 
than *av* to teach such a blumby-'edded mortlej! and if she 
*ad five 'undered a year, it would take every penny to keep 
such a girl. She not long before declared that it needed 
ten servants to keep the *ouse clean with such a lodger as 
Mr. Long. 

0, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Jones, here is a modest assertion that 
you must spend five thousand a year in keeping a small 
lodging-house 1 It is a pity that good people will talk so 
fooBshly. And as to "working your fingers to the bone," 
*tis well for us that fate does not verify all our idle words. 
Only imagine the realization of this. Imagine all the 
flesh actusSly and truly worn away ! Your hands reduced 
to bleeding skeletons, nay, the very muscles and veins de- 
stroyed by labour, and all because Betsy Jane will not 
remember to lay the cloth straight, or put the right number of 
knives and forks on the table, or sweep down the cobwebs, Ac. 
The expression is by no means confined to common people; 
it is often heard among the better class of mistresses. 

But notwithstanding Mrs. J.'s peccant member, she had 
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the kindest of hearts, as the sequel will show, and anxionsly 
tried every possible and impossible means to facilitate poor 
Ella's restoration. One of her favonrito prescriptions was 
"Cabinet*' Soda! 

Perhaps the good creature thought "the Ministry ^' had 
discovered a Universal Panacea. The discovery would be 
scarcely less difficult than the daily duty which she exacted 
from the "Little Marchioness," viz., to rub down the 
barristers (bannisters), and scour the stars (stairs). 

Kind Dr. Foster who made no charge, continued unre- 
mitting in his attention to his patient, and eased her pain 
very considerably ; but still recovery seemed a long way off. 
Hope deferred was truly making the heart sick; but oh ! the 
sickness unto death which Ella's heart experienced when 
one day a messenger came to say that he had died suddenly 
from a stroke ! She had placed all her hopes upon his skill 
and kindness, and he was snatched from her. Many more 
weary months dragged hopelessly on, and many remedies 
were tried. At last a very skilful, though very expensive, 
operation wrought a cure. 

As soon as Ella had sufficient strength, she began to oast 
about and consider what she could do for her support. 

Mrs. Jones suggested that she could teach the peehanny 
and all manner o' oonderments. 

After great perseverance she obtained a sufficient number 
of pupils to enable her still to live with her kind nurse, and 
they were mutually well pleased at the arrangement ; for 
these who are brought together by affliction form far more 
real friendships than those who merely associate as equals 
in prosperity. 

I have said a good deal concerning the pride and blunders 
of medical professsors; but we must all humbly confess 
what a great debt of gratitude we owe to conscientious 
members of the fraternity. What money can repay the 
sleepless nights, the dangers of contagion, the foul atmos- 
phere, the viewing and handling of disgusting objects, the 
exposure to weather, and even to hunger and exhaustion, 
and the thousand trials of a truly hard-working medical 
man ! And, behold, the inestimable blessings of which he is 
the human creator ! The crooked are made straight; the 
blind see, and the lame walk. Mourning, lamentation, and 
woe are turned into rejoicing aiid mirth. The Father is re- 
stored to his almost fatherless family and well-nigh widowed 
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wife. New, fresh health floods ihe veins of the dying one. 
The expectant mother is safely carried through her dread 
trial, the helpless babe is clasped in her weak arms with 
deep, deep joy, and aU, under God, owing to the skill and 
attention of the doctor. 

I pray yon, dear sirs, " commend me heartily to your love" 
and forgive my spitef ulness ; f or yon know your own faults, 
and you know that what I have said is sometimes too true. 




CHAPTER XX. 

AT THE FAIB. 

HE scene changes to Greenwich Fair. The Royal 
Observatory, from which emanate the Celestial 
Arcana of Royal Astronomers, the Oracle which 
gives laws for all the known Universe, was now 
surrounded by a motley crowd, whose chief object in life 
appeared to be to break their necks running hand-in-hand 
down hill, or else to wear out lungs, brains, and stomach, 
and empty their pockets, as fast as possible. Trains were 
going up and down like buckets in a dredging machine, 
emptying one load and picking up another all day long. 

Among the "Saunterers in Society" at Greenwich Park 
were the Honourable Mr. Lucas and Mr. Thornton, arm in 
arm, the blind leading the blind, or rather the guileful 
leading the not guileless. They had reached a spot where 
the bustle seemed stagnated, and the " busy hum of men" 
(and women too) was partially hushed. 

The group were all gazing at the top of a greasy pole, 
on which was suspended a bait consisting of a large leg of 
mutton. Many adventurous spirits had essayed to climb 
this dizzy height ; each one had gone a little farther than 
the last, and descended with a little more grease upon his 
holiday clothes, and the mutton was still hanging in mockery 
of their tantalian efforts. 

At length, one more determined than the rest said unto 
the prize, " Come, let me clutch thoe," and began his ascent 
with a slip knot of strong leather round each wrist and the 
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pole. He went on prosperously for some distance, thongh 
several voices exclaimed against the illegality of the proceed- 
ing. Bnt he was allowed to continne his excelsior climbing, 
and was within a foot of the top, when, lo ! he paused — his 
strength was gone ! he had fainted, self-tied at the topmast 
by the wrist. His hand was black, and his shonlder dis- 
located by his own weight. 

A thrill of horror ran through the crowd, and several 
men and boys made vigorous efforts to climb the pole and 
rescue the sufferer, but in vain. At length a long ladder was 
procured, and he was cut down and carried in an insensible 
state to the nearest jim, where brandy and the parish doctor 
came to his relief ; but his arm was so severely sprained as 
to render him incapable of working for a long time to 
come, and he was afterwards " roasted daily on the pre- 
mises" by his comrades, who often called after him, " How 
d*ye like mutton ?" 

One man always rises upon another's ruin ; so did 
another mutton-lover ascend the pole which had been 
partly cleaned from grease by the victim. But he learned 
wisdom by the experience of his predecessor ; no slip-knots 
for him — oh no! He filled his capacious frock-pockets 
with sand, and took a fresh handful with each leverage. 
He reached the pinnacle, and bore off the prize, amid the 
shouts and cheers of the populace. 

Another leg of mutton was placed in a hedge a long way 
off, and half-a-dozen men were blindfolded by wrappers tied 
about their heads, in almost as many knots as the cords of the 
Davenport Brothers. They were then made to waltz till they 
stumbled with giddiness, and it was thought impossible for 
them to know tibe four cardinal points. They all set off in 
different directions, seeking the spot in the hedge. One of 
them (strange though it seem) walked almost straight up 
to it, and a murmur arose that he was not fairly blind- 
folded. An examination was held, and the verdict given 
was *' that he could as well see through a stone wall as 
through his bandages." He was pirouetted again, and 
still he walked on, as though gi£ted with supernatural 
vision. What ccmld be his clue ? He must indeed have a 
wonderful nose if he could smiell it ! There was no one to 
tell him and no marks on the road; all was smooth 
turf, yet he kept on the even tenor of his way, till people 
said '^ it must be the very ' old Scratch' himself come to the 

H 
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fair !" The mystery was explained, however, when he had 
seized the coveted leg ; for, turning round to the crowd, he 
laughed a hearty gufiaw, and exclaimed, . 

" Ah, ah, my masters ! ye forgot as the sun were a 
shinin' right bee'ind the mate ! If I hain't one of the R'yal 
'Stronnimers, I can tell which way the warmship comes. 
Ah, ah ! some folks can see more with their head in a bag 
nur others can o' big specktuckles astroid their noases !" 

The Honourable Mr. Lucas (who was standing by) 
winced a little at this. He adopted fashionable blue 
goggles (sometimes), not because his sight waB defective, 
but because they served the same purpose as patent wire 
blinds to windows : those inside can watch the o-z^^-siders 
narrowly, while those outside can scarcely see the move- 
ments of the watchers. At Mr. Lucas's elbow stood a tall, 
dashing, brazen brunette, who had been ogling and smirk- 
ing at him for some time, but had received very little notice. 
She was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and with lavish 
expense. She had evidently no claim to the title of a lady, 
and yet she did not seem to be a nymph of the pave. 
After she had been manoeuvering for some time, he said to 
her in a low tone, "Not now; I will call this evening," 
and she disappeared in the crowd. 

Mr. Thornton twitched his friend's arm with a sly look, 
and said, " Ah, Lucas ! I've caught you there ! That dress 
and mantle took more than any honest girl's wages would 
amount to in twelve months. Did you change a ring for 
it, eh ? for I know your argent comptant tree won't blossom 
again just yet." 

" Confound you, Thawnton ! don't be hawd upon a fellah. 
One must have a little amusement, and not be as dull as 
' Sunday without Bell's Life !' " 

"Well, she's a devilish handsome girl; you've shown 
some taste. Who the deuce is she ?" 

" Oh, the daughter of Mason, of the ' Goat and Com- 
passes,' where they took that soft chap who fainted on the 
pole. He used to be her sweethawt till I — ahem — paid a 
little attention, and now, of cou'se, she won't look at Bob 
Simmons. Shall I int'oduco you, Thawnton ?" 

" Hem ! no — that is — ^yes. Don't see why I might not 
have a lark, if I am a bond- slave in matrimonial chains !" 

" Chains, eh ? You ought to say, gawlands of woses 1" 

" Well, roses if you like, but with plenty of thoi^ns under 
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them," he replied, throwing away the end of his cigar with 
a stamp, and an expression that was mnch more thorny than 
rose-like. 

" I Tindawstand Mrs. Thawnton objects to smoking, and that 
all yonaw weeds waste theiaw sweetness on the open aiaw. 
Does she' object to govanesses? That demuaw little 
spinstaw has disappeaw'd so suddenly from youaw house, 
I thought, pe'haps, theaw was jealousy in the case." 

Mr. Thornton looked very angry and very much ashamed. 
" Lncas," he said, " I wish yon would mind your own busi- 
ness. If Miss James got ^ed of the situation, of course 
she was at liberty to leave it." 

Mr. Lucas, seeing the displeasure of his companion, 
changed the subject. He did not wish to anger his solicitor : 
it might be awkward, for his finances were somewhat in 
Mr. Thornton's power. 

Evening drew on, and the crowd was ebbing homewards, 
when the two gentlemen found themselves at the door of 
the "Goat and Compasses." A confusion of drunken 
sounds proceeded from the bar, and Miss Mason's handsome 
though bold face looked out from the private room. 

Poor Bob Simmons was in the midst of persecution : his 
arm was in a sling, and he looked ill. 

One comrade tapped him and cried, "Ha! ha! my boy, 
ye thought ye'd show yer clivemess afore Miss Barbara, an 
fine clivemess it come to. You needn't think as'ur took 
it to art, tho' I can tell you 'ur've got 'igher game to play. 
Yur'd better goo an ax 'ur if 'ur ain't sorry for ye." 

"If some on yer don't 'old yur tongues, I'll giv' ye a taste 
o'poker on your jaw," said he, seizing that article from tho 
fender ; but at that moment Barbara was heard calHng him. 
Off he went with speed, and the moment his back was 
turned, one of the men put the knob of the poker into the 
fire and watched for his reappearance. 

"Robert," said Miss Mason, "I hexpect the Hhonorubblc 
Mr. Lucas to night, and I begs you will not think o' speakin' 
to me familiar. It's like your himpedence to do so at hany 
time, an' I'll 'av' you to know as I'm meant fur your betters, 
an' not for such a soft sawny low fellow as you. There, 
get away into the kitchen, and don't come hinterfering with 
me, or I'll 'av' you turned out o' the 'ouse ;" and Barbara 
frowned and turned away. 

Poor Bob went back, looking very dejected, and the poker, 

h2 
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which was very much heated at the handle, was by this 
time placed in its usual position. 

They had agreed among themselves to anger him so that 
he might bum his fingers. "Well Bob," said one, "thee 
look'st as if thee 'dst lost a sov and found a 'apenny, an' 
what did your darlin* say to ye ? " 

Bob made no reply but looked as red as a turkey. He 
seized the poker, but quickly dropped it with an oath, while 
a universal roar of laughter came from the lookers on. 
"Ah," said one of them, "ees a cliwer boy, ee picked up 
the *ot poker and put 4m down aggun ovout anybody tellin' 
im ! 

But they reckoned a little without their host this time, 
for Bob snatched up the poker by the other end, and 
inflicted such strokes upon the faces of his tormentors with 
the hot knob that they roared with pain, while he savagely 
exclaimed, "Ha! I thought I'd make yer laugh o' th'other 
side o' your mouths ! " 

At this moment the gentlemen entered. Miss Mason came 
to the parlour-door and welcomed her paramour with a 
wanton's welcome, looking with a questioning gaze at Mr. 
Thornton, as thoagh she were disappointed at not seeing 
Mr. Lucas alone. 

" Only a chum of mine, Bab," he said " he won't spoil sport. 
Bring us coffee, my dear, and make it for us, my playmate." 

I will not disgust my reader by describiug the conver- 
sation of the trio, but will presently follow the two to their 
respective homes as they leave the " Goat and Compasses." 
Did they ever think of the original meaning of that corrupted 
sign-board, — " God encompasseth us ?" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GOING HOME. 

B. THORNTON' reached home a little inebriated. 
He found vMrs. Lucy sitting very comfortably in 
an arm-chair, deeply absorbed in a novel. She 
had evidently sat up entirely for her own pleasure; 
but the moment he entered she became "a martyr." Her 
first act of amiability was to dash the volume on the ground. 
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It was an elegantly bonnd book, the gift of her hnsband, 
and therefore seemed doomed to ill-treatment. Bnt the 
biter was bitten, for in flinging it away it struck against a 
gorgeons vase which was her own purchase and an especial 
favourite. 

The beautiful china reeled — ^tottered — ^fell — she sprang 
up, hoping to save it, but too late. It struck against the 
fender and was shivered to fragments ! 

This, of course, was the signal for violent hysterics, 
heightened terribly by the fact that Mr. Thornton indulged 
in a tipsy laugh, adding, " Ah ! mishish Lewshy, 'pon 
honnaw, congratshlt you 'pon good aim, captal mawksman. 
Hit china vases amirablemong." 

"You wretch, you brute, you detestable creature," shrieked 
Lucy, as she tugged her curls. I don't think she tugged very 
hard, but she threw her slipper violently at his shins, and 
threw herself gently upon the velvet-like hearth-rug, scream- 
ing, laughing, crying, shouting, kicking — incoherently reite- 
rating such affectionate sentences as "Oh ! what a wretched 
woman I am to be tied to such a man, who has no more con- 
sideration for a wife than that fender. No you haven't ! You 
haven't! You haven't ! ! ! I say don't contradict me, sir; 
I'll not endure it, I tell you ! Call yourself a gentleman, 
indeed ! Would any gentleman go frequenting such horrid 
low places as I know you have been to, leaving your lawful 
wife to pine and worry herself into an early grave ? and then 
coming home to grin at my misfortunes ! I'll break every- 
thing you ever gave me. I will ! I will ! ! I will ! ! !" 

Mr. Thornton sat down and looked on without any attempt 
at consolation or assistance. The female hurricane gradually 
subsided, and he positively dropped asleep before it was 
over. 

]Pinding she was without an audience the lady rose : for 
as Mrs. Poyser very wisely says "A dog won't keep standing 
on his hind legs when there's nobody looking." She rushed 
out of the room, locking the door upon her sleepy spouse, 
who spent the night upon the sofa, weU pleased to get rid 
of his wife and her hysterics. Lucy lay tossing feverishly 
upon her bed for some hours, conscience struggling with 
evil temper; but poor conscience was defeated, and the 
inward, unchecked demon triumphed. 

The Honorable Mr. Lucas reached his own house in pretty 
much the same state as his companion.. It was evident they 
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had had something stronger than the coffee aforementioned. 
As he stumbled into his library ho observed his letter-bag, 
and applying the key, he scratched all round the lock, and at 
last succeeded in hitting the mark. 

The first letter which he took out was already open : and 
he started with surprise as he recognized the handwriting 
of the draper who had supplied the very costly dress and 
shawl in which Barbara had appeared at the fair. It was a 
dunning letter demanding payment for these articles. He 
had received it a week or two ago. How could it have got 
into the Post Office again ? and open too ! He threw it 
on to the floor with an oath, and taking out another, fared no 
better. That too was open, and was &om Barbara running 
thus — 

"My darlin Honruble Henery, 

"I thanks you from my art for the most butifle 
gownd and clok as you have sent me, and when I sees you 
next shall take lots of kises for it. I shall be at the 
gate at 9 this evenin* and 'opes you will com, so no more 
from your own lovin' and admirin', 

"Barbara." 

"D ^my shoul and b'dy and (hie) eyes !" exclaimed Mr. 

Lucas, staggering about, purple with rage and drunkenness, 
"what the devil is the meaning of all this ?" He rang the 
bell with violence, breaking the wire in his passion. The 
page who answered it knew by the tingling peal what to 
expect. He came in looking truly a "lily-livered boy." 

"Did you post the letters I ordered you yesterday ?" de- 
manded his master with thick thunder. 

"Ye...es, Sss...ir, pppplease; andthth the ppostman ssaid 
as there wur tttuppence to ppay on ththum hall." 

"You d — d, confounded, blundering young thief! you 
have posted the wrong letters, every one of them ! Take 
that^ you (hie) fool ! you d — d stupid (hie) r-rascal !" said 
Mr. Lucas, as ho tried to fling a heavy book at him ; " and 
get out o' my hhouse this instant!" 

But as he flung the book 

'* Heeled brain and sense, 
Beeled hand and eye," 

it fell upon his own toes, and he sank down in a drunken 
stupor, exhausted by rage and disappointment. The page, 
meanwhile, made good his retreat. 

"It is the greatest misfortune," said the late Lord 
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Palmerston, "to be bom to a heritage of trinmpliant 
wrong." Are not all moneyed men bom to this heritage, 
more or less, as regards poor fallen women ? This is a 
wrong terribly triumphanti though, like all other evils, it 
brings its own pnnislnnent, sooner or later. 

The result of Mr. Thornton's introduction to the " Groat 
and Compasses" was that Mr. Lucas had not much diificulty 
in persuading him to take Barbara "off his hands," and 
she very quickly transferred her affections (if I may so dese- 
crate the word) to him. He furnished a small house in 
the most elegant manner for her. His own home was ren- 
dered miserable by the never-ending evil tempers of the 
woman who had vowed to love, honour, and obey him, and 
he sought, in the mercenary smiles of his new mistress, 
temporary forgetfulness of his lawful partner's merciless 
frowns. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

GOING TO CHAPEL. 

ASH it, mater ! if thee thinks I'm going to thy 
schism chapel with tliee, thee'st made a bif 
'stake ! Ain't I a surpliced chorister, and on 
the men's side ? If I were only among the 
children, it wouldn't matter; but, you know, I've sung 
bass this six months. Catch me going to thy meetings ; 
why, I should expect to find myself published in * The 
Times' n( xt week, as a specimen of the degeneracy of the 
Chui-ch." 

" Now, my dear lad, that's all very grand talk, but I'm 
sure your conscience won't let you leave your poor mother 
to walk by herself this dark night. I've been full of 
worldly thoughts and cares all the week, and I sadly want 
to go to the prayer- meeting, as a little preparation for 
Sunday. We poor widows, who have so much to try our 
faith, must get a little spiritual comfort when we can." 
"Well, mother, I'll go with thee. to within a few yards of 
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the door, and thee'lt find me somewhere near when thee 
comes out." 

The above dialogue took place one Friday evening, 
between a handsome boy of sixteen, who was a chorister, 
and his mother, a young widow, who looked more like his 
elder sister. So it was agreed they should set off chapel- 
wards. As it was a cloudy evening, they took an umbrella, 
adopting the old saw, "When it does not rain, take an 
umbrella; when it does rain, do as you like." But ere 
they reached the chapel doors it did begin to rain " cats and 
dogs ;" and Tom forgot his High Church principles and bis 
supposed appearance in " The Times," and was fain to enter 
the heterodox place of worship where his mother. Mis. 
Berrows, hoped to find so much that would be soothing to 
the spirit. But great was her disappointment to find the 
minister absent, and the prayer-meeting about to be con- 
ducted by any one who chose to undertake the " cmiduo 
tion.^^ After much whispering, sniffing, coughing, and 
sidling, it was announced that they would sing the 
" 'underedth 'im." The places being found, the congregation 
were left to choose their own tune, and several persons 
began several different tunes. But " happy was the man 
who made the loudest noise," for he gained the day, and 
others followed his lead, which answered pretty successfully 
till they reached the last line of the verse, where the tune 
was found to be considerably too long, and the words 
being in reference to Joseph, when his bowels yearned 
towards his brethren, an unfortunate repetition of syl- 
lables took place, and Joseph's bow-wow-wow-wowels did 
yearn, &c. 

Poor Tom evidently wished himself at Hanover. He 
covered his face, and shook with his efforts to restrain 
laughter. 

However, the hymn was got through, and then an old 
man stood up to lead the devotions. I will not attempt to 
give his prayer verbatim: it was very long, and many 
times repeated. The burden of it was — " We prays as we 
may not be loik a dooer a-swingin' backards and forrads, 
but as the sperrit may be loik an 'ammer 'ammering at our 
'arts." 

Then a young fisherman stood up, and began with 
" 'evenly Feyther, we*be all herring cretures !" 

At last — oh, blessed, refreshing! — one of the deacons, 
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who was evidently a gentleman, and seemed al^ to be a 
Christian — ^rose, and uttered a prayer that went to the 
hearts of all present. It was devont, simple, earnest, true, 
— ^may I say elegant ? For is not elegance beauty P and 
what is more beautiful than holy thoughts rightly ex- 
pressed ? It told of high and sacred feelings, removed 
from all vulgarity and rant. It was not flowery, but 
eloquent. 

A sigh of relief escaped the lips of many present, and 
even Tom relaxed his prejudices, which had been so 
greatly strengthened by the earlier jTortion of the pro- 
ceedings. Another prayer somewhat similar followed, and 
then i^e meeting closed with a hymn which almost, if 
not quite, undid the good which the preceding petitions 
had done. 

The first verse was given out as " Bring forth the Boyal 
Diddiem, an' crown 'im Lord of HaU." The tune was 
shrieked through with many discords; and singers and 
speakers walked home complacently. 

Ella James was among this congregation. Although she 
was a churchwoman, she had been persuaded by a kind 
neighbour to come to this chapel, the minister, Mr. Weston, 
being an eloquent, earnest man, who spoke to the heart and 
not to the head only. She sadly missed the Liturgy, for 
though Mr. Weston's extempore prayers were admirable, 
yet tiiey were but a substitute for a small portion of that 
assemblage of holy petitions, which are the sacred legades 
of saints and martyrs. 

But she had never before heard such a melancholy bur- 
lesque as that of to-day, showing plainly to what errors an 
unUmited voluntary system will lead. She had often 
pondered in her heart the subject of ungrammatical prayers, 
and feared she was Pharisaic in her disHke of them. It 
seemed to her very much like wearing a motley dress, with 
cap and bells, in the pulpit. 

It is a truly solemn thing to make a public extempore 
prayer, and lead the devotions of a large mixed assembly. 

To do this in ungrammatical language is simply to make 
the subject of religion at the present day a subject for 
ridicule. 

Alas ! that it should be so, but it is a fact. Any child 
who has been a year or two at a respectable school must be 
awjare of the tmfortunate ludicrousness of it. It needs no 
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**Dftntol to corao to judgment" in this matter. Cah it do 
oihorwmG tFian produce miBchief ? 

It in rery, very probable that the non-grammarian may be 
far more' Hincoro in hiH prayorfi and in his life than many of 
\m wflnod imighbourH, ancf may God's blessing attend him.! 
Hut why »boald ho attempt to offer strange fire upon the 
ftltiu' ? If tlie mtioting consist of the unlearned bktibelt 
ami a pray or in their own dialect is more easy to be under- 
Ntood by thorn, thou by all means let him go on and prosper. 
\i\\t Nuri^ly it in the duty and the privilege of the learned to 
oondtmcH^ntl to n\on*of low estate, and this they may do in 
all Kijioority witliout any approach to vulgarity. 

It will be arpftiod that the disciples were unlettered, but 
AVMX* ihi^y not sjiPoiiUly called and specially endowed wiiii 
iuiraouh»nH ]M>wor ? Think wo that when the gift of 
NptH<kin|» witJi other tongues was granted it was gfiven only 
K> s\M^\k in a oluinsy uninviting manner ? Doubtless ihe 
^HHVMNt^rH trf tius gift were inatanti\neoUv^ly instructed in all 
tho iutrioaoios i>f kuiguago whioh fuitHmlhj require life-long 
Htudy, 

If a prev^elier woi^^ to wear an absurd costume we might 
v^^\\t o>iv ex'xV'* anti by an etfort fo»vv't it while lii^tening to 
MUottw truths but how i>»u w«* K* deaf to absurdiries of 
N\K\H>h^ t"»Yon ihv^'ji;^h ihtv tvmvvrn th.o niv^s: scored things? 
l^ar ^HK^r hearcN «iv >.» i\ ; » ■ to ohvV:5i* ihe evil and refuse 
I ho ^ysi fhsit juw ov.:* m^uvT i*ui<vi haw niched a veiy 

l\» u»i\K.\^tr * •* Hv^v^^! it "'^ v^v tv^T'^^r ^<b t"> bein 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

HENBT MOUNTJOy, 

S the people were leaving the chapel, Ella among 
others stood hesitating and looking at the rain 
which was still coming heavily down. She had 
no umbrella and was looking rather sad and 
solitary. She was still meditating nppn the problem of 
tmgrammatical prayer when she was somewhat startled by 
feeling her ann lightly tonched by a gentleman, who lifted 
his hat very politely, and said, "Pardon me, Madam, but 
will you allow me to offer you part of my umbrella ? It is 
raining so fast, and I see you have not brought one. D,o 
permit me to see you safely home." 

Hardly knowing what answer to make to the offer of a 
stranger's escort, Ella stammered out, "Oh — thank you — 
no — ^I — ^I should be sorry to take you out of your way. - 1 
do not mind the rain at all." 

While uttering this incoherent reply, she took a survey 
of her unknown friend, and saw at a glance that he had a 
most benign and intelligent face; his manner and figure 
were equally pleasing. He smiled at her confusion and 
added in the kindest tone, "I see you hesitate because I am 
a stranger ; but, my dear madam, only look at the weather, 
ajid decide if it be necessary to be introduced before you 
accept half an umbrella. Indeed, I cannot take any refusal. " 

He gently took hold of her hand and drawing it within 
his arm, continued, *' I should be as bad as the Oxonian who 
refused to puU a man out of the water because he said he 
had never been introduced to the fellah." 

They stepped on in their watery course, Ella feehng 
puzzled and amused at this rencontre, and also enjoying a 
very pleasant sensation of protection under difficulty. 

They had walked so fast, that she was panting for breath. 
The rain rattled like pebbles upon the umbrella. Its 
whalebone venation was converted into waterducts, a curious 
state of things for feeling "remarkably comfortMey Yet 
Ella did feel remarkably comfortable, although it was. a 
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worse night than that on which good old Mrs. Jones de- 
clared, "It was'nt fit for the dead to lie ont in thnr graves." 

After walking some distance in silence, her companion 
said, " I should like to know your opinion upon the meeting, 
Miss James." 

"I would tell you — if — ^I had— breath enough," panted 
Ella, "but — ^how— do — you— know — ^my — ^name ?" 

"Oh, dear ! I*m so sorry I have fatigued you so much," 
said he, immediately slackening his pace, "but I was anxious 
to get you safely home out of this abominable rain. You 
need not tell me the address, for a little bird told me that, and 
your name too." 

"Indeed ! you have raised my curiosity now. I wondered 
very much how it was that you took all the right turnings 
on the way to Worcester Street. But I know nothing of 
you, sir," she added laughing, "you may be some very bad 
person for aught I can tell; though I don't think bad people 
often do such kind actions as you have done this evening. 
May I ask if you are a Member of the Chapel ? " 

"No, I am not," said the stranger, and (returning the 
banter) "mind that your purse and trinkets are all right. 
Now only suppose you should have been walking home with 
some notorious pickpocket." 

Ella had noticed several persons raise their hats to her 
chaperon. Among others her young friend, Tom Borrows, 
and this at once satisfied her. 

"Well, it is only right," he added, "that I should inform 
Miss James who has had the honour and pleasure of pro- 
tecting her. My name is Henry Mountjoy. I live at No. 3, 
Algenib Square, and I have heard of you through my friend 
Mrs. Berrows. I hope I may be allowed to call upon you 
in due form. Miss James, for I know you won't ask me in 
this evening, as it is drawing late." 

"No, indeed, I shall not,*^ said Ella, "though I need not 
stand upon ceremony with a friend of Mrs. Berrows, but 
you ought not to wait a moment in your wet clothes. Do 
hasten home as soon as ever you get rid of me. I am truly 
sorry to have caused you so much inconvenience." 

" Madam, if you say another word about it I will be down- 
right cross, that I will. May I call in the morning ? I will 
ask Mrs. Berrows to come with me and prove my identity." 

" I shall be happy to see both of you," said Ella, " for 
now I remember, I have often heard Mrs. Berrows talk about 
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you, but I did not know you by sight, and yet I think I 
have seen you before." 

"I have very often seen ymi before, Miss James, but you 
did not honour me with your thoughts or notice, for I could 
see that all your attention was fixed upon the service. ' But 
here we are at yonr lodgings," said he, knocking and BfciU 
keeping the umbrella over her. "Adieu, au revoir.** He 
bowed low, and took off his thoroughly soaked hat, which 
was a difficult operation, it so stuck to his head. 

He had given Ella all the shelter and himself all the 
droppings. Small boys might certainly have some excuse 
for inquiring the address of his hatter. But had he worn 
a tattered jim-crow and smock-frock, the open grace of his 
manner would have shone through the disguise. 

"Good night," said Ella, "a thousand thanks. Good 
night," and he was gone along the slushy road, humming a 
tune. Ella hastened to her room, and changed her wet 
clothes, then sat down to the frugal, solitary supper which 
awaited her. But she almost forgot to eat. Her thoughts 
were travelling again over the events of the evening. 

Please don't think she was one of those intensely-soft 
young ladies, who imagine that every man who pays them 
a little attention is desperately in love with them, and lan- 
guish, and sigh, and forget aJl duties until the next meet- 
ing. She could not help blaming herself a little for being 
so easily persuaded to walk with a stranger ; not that she 
thought that she had done any real wrong under the cir- 
cumstances, but she remembered she was a poor daily 
governess, and trifles light as air might by some envious 
mortal be turned into "confirmation strong" to her dis- 
advantage ; but still there was in spite of this, a feeling of 
gladness at thus suddenly finding a new friend : for those 
who are poor find them very scarce indeed. "But oh! 
they love the better still the few our Father sends;" and 
there was (must it be confessed ?) a slight flutter at her 
heart at the ever-recurring thought of the strong arm she 
had leaned upon in that stormy walk. Ella took herself to 
task most severely for this weakness. Her experience of 
human nature was wide and varied. She had met with 
plenty of the " Meaners of nothing " as well as the 
meaners of everything that is vile. She had also met 
with true friends and benefactors, whom she regarded with 
respect and gratitude without the slightest daxiger of 
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Cupid's darts. She liad, moreover, been deeply beloved, 
but had not yielded her affections, because she foresaw that 
a marriage nnder the circumstances wonld bring nothing 
but misery to those who entered upon it ; and her lover 
lived to thank her for what he thought cruel coldness 
when in the heat of a youthful passion. She flattered 
herself that she could do the same again under any diffi- 
culty, but " He wl;o stems a stream with sand, and fetters 
flame with silken band, has still a harder task to prove by 
firm resolve to conquer love.'* Ah ! Ella, beware of your 
fortress, which you fancy impregnable ! It may withstand 
a b6,ttering ram, and yet be undermined. 

Ella retired to rest early, for she had to attend to her 
duties as daily governess in all weather, and be at her post 
in good time. She dreamt she was at church, and the 
congregation were all talking and tea-drinking during the 
sermon, and the preacher was preaching eloquently and 
solemnly, and she was trying to give earnest heed amid 
the confusion, and then the rain poured through every 
part of the roof, and the people all rushed away, and Mr. 
Mountioy and herself only were left, except the preacher. 
Then the scene changed and she was a bare-footed wanderer, 
sick and faint, and sorrowful, and the Lobd Jesus came 
and carried her to heaven. 

She started and woke, and could not believe it was a 
vision, and wondered what it was that had occurred yes- 
terday ? and where she was ? and why ? Why did she 
feel full of vague happiness, mingled with distrust and 
pain P But amid all the tumult of awakened thought her 
fervent prayer ascended, " Lord, be thou ever near me, 
guide me with Thine eye." Then she addressed herself to 
the monotonous duties of the day. 

The morning passed with its usual trials, and at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, Bat tat tat tat, tat tat tat went 
the knocker, and pit pat pat pat pit, pat pat went Ella's 
hd^rt t But she had time to school herself while they were 
*^ getting up-stairs." 

i^rst came the pretty little black neat bonnet and hand- 
some face of Mrs. Berrows, then a warm greeting, and 
almost in the same breath she turned towards her com- 
panion, and added, " Mr. Mountjoy, Miss James ; but there 
it*s quite superfluous to introduce you. Mr. Mountjoy has 
made ine his father confessor, and I know that he intro- 
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dnced himself last evening as a fellow-snfferer Trnder* 
hydropathic treatment." 

She looked with a mischievous twinkle from one to the 
other,lrat Ella was determined to be brave. She shook hsinds 
cordially with her new friend, saying, "Yes, indeed, I know 
not how to thank Mr. Mountjoy properly for his kindness." 

He interrupted her with, " The very best return I could 
have for my unceremonious escort would be to know that 
Miss James had not taken cold in returning from that very 
interesting ceremony at the chapel." 

" Then, indeed, I have not, thank you. How did you and 
Tom get home, Mrs. Berrows ?" 

" Oh, we were awfully soaked, and Tom declares I shan't 
drag him there any more. It was most unfortunate tha^t 
Mr. Weston was away. Tom and Herbert have been 
acting it over and over, and although I try to pull a long 
face and tell them it is very wicked, they see that I cannot 
get over the absurdity myself. It is really very sad (when 
one thinks seriously of it) that the most sacred and holy' 
subjects are so brought into ridicule. Do you not think ' 
so, Mr. Mountjoy ?" 

" Yes, indeed, I do. It is a thousand pities. Mr. Weston 
himself is eloquent, and a truly good man, though you know 
I do not quite agree with him in his tenets." 

" I fear your musical ears were pained also," said 
Mrs. Berrows, "by the very peculiar style of hymn- 
singing." 

" It was an infliction, truly," he replied, with a shrug. 
Then looking pianowards, he added, " I hear Migs James . 
is a famous musician ; shall I be intruding too much if I 
ask for a tune, as an antidote to yesterday's discord ?" 
• Ella moved to the piano, feeling sure she should perform 
very badly, and Ttras afraid to attempt anything difficult, so . 
played a few variations of her own to an operatic air.. 
Her visitor Hstened intently, and as the last chord was' 
struck, he exclaimed, " Oh, Miss James, where can I get a 
copy of that? I am a bit of a dabbler in music myself, 
and should hke to learn it." 

"I am sotry then that I cannot offer you one ; for it exists 
only in my own head. It has never been put to paper.'* 

" Oh dear I" said he, rubbing the back of his ear with a ' 
disappointed look, " What shall I do then ? I think I could 
pick it up if I heard it haM a dozen times. But how can 
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I 'screw, my courage to the stickmg place,' to tax a lady's 
patience so heavily ? " 

"I will tell you what I think yon had better do," said 
the pretiy widow, "Will yon and Miss James come and take 
tea with me on Monday and have a Mnsical Soiree ? " 

"Yon are very kind," said Ella, "bnt I cannot come on 
Monday, as I have some evening lessons to give." 

"Then Tuesday. — Can you come, Mr. Monntjoy? " 

"Thanks, thanks. Ah, hem," said he, thoi]^htfnllyy 
stroking his chin and looking on the ground, "I had made 
some sort of promise to Mortimer, but I'll try to beg off at 
any rate." 

"Oh! I know Mr. Mortimer will' let yon off," said 
Mrs. Borrows, "and I shall fully expect you. Now I am 
very sorry to disturb you, but I am obliged to be at home 
in half an hour." 

So the adieux were said, and the ladies kissed each other, 
and the gentleman looked on, and the bargain was made 
that, all being well, the "three should meet again" to have 
tea and music, on the following Tuesday. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



|T would be difficult to describe Ella's feelings after 
this morning call. She knew that Mrs. Borrows 
was very kind, and she felt sincerely obliged to 
her; yet as she watched them, wending their 
homeward way, and saw Mr. Monntjoy offer his arm, and 
place Mrs. Borrows on the inside of the pavement, wasn't 
there a green and yellow monster gnawing at her heart ? 
I fear there was, ijiough she would have been ashamed to 
confess it even to herself. 

Henry Monntjoy was past thiriy years of age ; in stature 
tall and well-made ; his step was firm and manly, and his 
carriage upright. His hair was light brown and curly, and 
his eyes the brightest hassel. His manner was, as we have 
seen, somewhat brusque and John Bullish. He never offered 
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much flattery to a lady, but always showed great deference 
to the gentler sex, notwithstanding his open demeanour. 

His face bespoke rectitude of purpose and kindness of 
heart, as well as capability of warm affection. But he was 
not one of those whose thoughts are always bubbling up to 
their Hps. He looked as if he knew how to keep a secret, 
though he would scorn deception. 

He was attired in a morning suit of Oxford grey, and 
wore a small round hat, napless. The "Tile" of the 
previous evening had disappeared. 

He was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow ; 
but differing greatly from the poor widow of Nain, inasmuch 
as Mrs. Mountjoy possessed her darling son in health and 
peace, and a good supply of worldly comfort. 

Their joint income was about eight hundred pounds a 
year. Not more than five hundred pounds was spent upon 
themselves, and all the rest in deeds of charity, without any 
display. He had been in very early days violently in love 
with a pretty face, and thought it the face of an angel ; but 
it proved soulless though, cherub-like, it was a face with 
wings and flew away. 

In fact Henry was jilted, and had never been in love 
since till now. He had conceived a sober, earnest affection 
for Ella, but had resolved not to tell his secret till he could 
learn her own feelings. She might, perhaps, be cherishing 
a hopeless love for some true heart, and cruel circumstances 
might be preventing their union. He was determined to be 
her friend, if he could not be her lover. He would neither 
buy nor steal a woman's love from another. No, he was the 
very soul of honour iii all his transactions. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



**TBA AT A friend's." 



pT the evening named by Mrs. Berrows for their 
little soiree, he came punctually. Ella had not 
yet arrived, and he anxiously awaited her coming. 
He did 7iot call for her, not wishing to be obtrusive 
in his attentions. 
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She came in about ten mimites, and apologized for being 
rather behind time. One of her pupils' parents had called 
and hindered her. She blushed a Httle as she shook hands 
jvith Mr. Mountjoy, and was obliged to hide her awkward 
confusion by chattering with the boys, Tom and Herbert. 

He enjoyed this petite ruse ; it argued well for his cause. 
The pretty widow looked unutterable things — ^pleasant things, 
too— for she could see which way the wind was blowing, 
and was pleased at having" a finger in the pie:" — that 
sweetest of all pies, the power of maHng other people happy. 
She was not in love with Henry herself, or only in a very 
sisterly way. But she liked both him and Ella, and & 
Providence had decreed they should come together, was not 
unwilling to be an instrument in bringing about so 
desirable a consummation. 

Tea passed off very pleasantly indeed, without formality 
or useless profusion, and almost as soon as it was concluded 
Mr. Moun^'oy asked EUa if it would be quite unconscionable 
to set her to work so soon after her duties of the day, at 
the same time offering her his arm to conduct her to the 
piano. 

Oh, sweet moment ! how could she feel any remains of 
weariness ? It was an elixir of life to lean again upon that 
arm ! How she wished the walk across that room had 
been a mile for every step ! Yet her reason was saying all 
the while, " Ella, what an old fool you are ! He pays the 
same attention to many of his lady friends. You'll have to 
suffer for this folly by and bye, when you see him the hus- 
band of another." And her heart repHed, "Then I must 
suffer, for I cannot help myself ! Oh, 'tis a happy, liappy 
dream. I must dream on, though bitter may be the 
awaking." 

Yes, he had come upon Ella's dreary horizon like an un- 
expected luminary. Will it prove only a meteor ? Nous 
verrons. 

While Ella was soliloquising, she was also playing her 
favourite variations, and though not really thinking about 
the notes at all, yet she was throwing her own feelings into 
the music, she was once or twice electrified by a touch 
upon her shoulder. 

No electro-galvanic battery was ever of such a recondite 
construction as to produce that gentle, yet overwhelming 
and undefined thrill which then pervaded her whole frame. It 
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has been serio-comically described as " feeling all over cnrions 
like." Can this possibly be the strong-minded Ella who 
has cast aside so oft the darts of Cnpid, as well as those 
which surely the Evil One must have stolen from Cupid and 
dipped in infernal sulphur — ^the darts of unholy love under 
fair pretences ! What magic Free Masonry can it be which 
causes her to trust what she has so long distrusted ? She 
had for years been self-supported, mentally as well as phy- 
sically, humanly speaking, i.e., I should rather say she 
had placed her trust not in any child of man, but in a 
Heavenly Friend alone. But now her heart clings to her 
new earthly friend. Why ? Because she can read in that 
face, and hear in that voice, honour, truth, and love. Yet 
he has not said a word to her other than he might address 
to a sister. 

When the tune was finished he said, " Will you allow me 
to usurp the musical throne, and try what sort of a bungling 
successor I shall make ?" 

She rose from the music-stool, and he placed a chair to 
the right of it for her, just where she would sit when 
giving a lesson. Mrs. Berrows and the boys were in the 
room, and she was truly thankful for it ; for she had a 
great dread of what is commonly called " making a fool 
of herself," and did not feel quite so nervous when her 
friends were present. She was afraid they would go 
away, and resolved to ask them to sing as soon as he had 
finished. . 

He managed very well, caught quite the character and 
spirit of the variations, with a few omissions and additions. 
Ella helped him now and then by playing an octave higher. 
He was learning it entirely by ear and memory, not at all 
theoretically, and she laughingly observed, " Indeed, Mr. 
Mountjoy, & you were a pupil of mine, I should put you 
in the corner for not looking at your book." But the 
moment the words were out of her mouth, she felt dread- 
fully annoyed at having spoken them, lest he might think 
she really wanted him to become a pupil. And if he should 
ask to become one ! dear ! she never could stand that 
she was sure : she should forget all about crotchets and 
quavers, and be telling him just what she would not tell for 
all the world ! 

The pause was becoming awkward, and she reminded 
Tom and Herbert that it was their turn now. They were 

I 2 
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gifted witli excellent voices and mnsical taste, and. sang a 
duet. Then there was a choms, in which all joined. Elk's 
heart and ear qnickly detected that one voice, and would have 
done so, I beHeve, if a hundred others had mingled with it. 

Then dear httle Mary, aged seven, sang a pretty little 
ditty, and Mr. Mountjoy took her on his knee and kissed 
her. She returned the greeting, and prattled freely, though 
generally she did not favour the lords of creation with her 
confidence. How soon a child can tell a good countenance 
from a bad one ! And then he asked EUa just what she 
had been dreading, viz., to sing herself ! Here was a task ! 
Her friends knew she could sing, and she could not plead 
even a cold. Her voice would surely betray her emotion, 
and the song would be full of false shakes ! 

A happy thought came to her relief. " I will sing," she 
said to herself, " one of those quick saucy songs, where 
there are no sentimental prolonged notes. I think I shall 
get safely through that, if I make a good start." 

So she chose Mrs. German Beed's favourite, in which 
the ladies declare, " We don't ! and we can't ! and we 
won't ! and we shan't ! but we will speak our minds if we 
die for it." 

Mr. Mountjoy laughed heartily, and clapped his hands 
with amusement. It was the first time he had heard it. 
" Bravo, bravo ! Encore, that is jolly ! Well done, the 
ladies !" said he. Various other tunes followed, and the 
evening was drawing to a close. It had seemed with EUa 
to go like an arrow- shot, and yet to contain a lifetime of 
past, present, and future. 

The kind widow, who always made her friends com- 
fortable, had a nice little cosy supper ready. Little Mary 
was asleep, and the dear boys showed signs of Morphic 
propensities; and yet were very active and courteous 
towards their visitors. 

Then, after supper, came the putting on of warm cloak 
and surtout, and good-byes, and come-agains, and — 

tP tt ^r ^p ^ff "ff 

EUa was alone with the only being she had ever truly 
loved, and fearing almost to trust herself to speak or 
think. The only sounds were the distant hum of the great 
city, and a policeman's measured step, as the happy pair 
walked somewhat briskly along the now quiet outslorts 
leading to Ella's abode. 
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The heavens were cloudless and star-bespangled. The 
moon's beauteous semi-orb shone in pm^est, quiet radiance, 
and a planet was near. Was it propitious ? There were 
the Pleiades, looking like a group of appoggiaturas in the 
noLusic of the spheres ; Orion, Pegasus, Gemini, Canis Major, 
and all the autumnal constellations. Ella seemed as though 
she were walking among them in spirit-land. Her heart 
was etherealized by the power of Love ! Could she pos- 
sibly be upon cloddy earth ? Such joy was not of the 
eartii, earthy. 

" Tia Love that rules the realmfl above I" 
How far they walked in silence she did not know. It 
was at length broken by his asking her if she was fond of 
astronomy. She heard the words, but at that moment 
could not for the hfe of her tell which of the onomies it 
was. She was studying amoronomy, and stammered out — 
"I — ^beg — ^your — ^pardon; I did not quite understand 
your question." 

" I asked if you were fond of astronomy ?" 
" Oh, yes, indeed I am ! I cannot think how any one 
can be otherwise than fond of such a sublime study. Is it 
not Young who says, ' An undevout astronomer is mad ?' 
I don't think I shall qualify for an asylum upon that point ; 
for, though my knowledge is very limited, yet, from what 
little I do know, I find it a never-failing source of delight 
and iQstruction." 

" So do I, Miss James ; I think we ought to study it 
together." 

I am not sure that he did not give a little extra pressure 
to Ella's hand as he said this, but I am sure that her heart 
beat at very high pressure indeed. 

She did not trust herself to reply, and he continued, " I 
have an excellent telescope at your service. It shows the 
lunar mountains and caverns very distinctly. By-the-bye, 
what a dutiful handmaiden the moon is to mother earth, 
always dancing attendance and always keeping her jolly 
face towards her mistress in sunshine and shadow." 

" Yes," said Ella, thoughtfully, " it is like a true friend 
in that respect." 

"Ha!" he playfully added, "I should think Miss Moon 
has a chignon mountain at the back of her head, and does 
not^wish her mistress to see it." 

"Perhaps so," she replied, and, catching his humour 
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added, "I think Mr. Snn would not show his defects so 
often if he were not perpetually waltzing." 

" Bravo ! you've paid me in my own coin. But seriously, 
you don't object to dancing, doybu. Miss James ?" 

" Oh dear, no, not at all ; I only wished to return your 
rap at the chignons. Of course, dancing in excess is as bad 
as over-much smoking, or anything else of the kind. But 
we were talking about astronomy. Did you ever read a 
pamphlet signed * Common Sense,' in answer to 'Pa- 
rallax?"' 

" No, I do not remember that I have." 

" You would not forget it, I am sure, if you had, for of 
all the outrageously ridiculous theories that ever went to 
press, I think it is the most outrageous. The writer says 
the earth is not a planet; it is not round; it is a large 
plain ; it doesn't go round the sun ; Galileo, Copernicus, 
and Newton are all wrong ; the Royal Astronomers are all 
wrong; nobody is right but Mr. Common Sense, as he 
calls himself. Then he says 'tis strange that common sense 
should turn its dark side upon astronomers. I think the 
writer of such a pamphlet might turn all round, and stfll 
do that,^* 

As she spoke a rufl^nly-looking man passed them, and 
Ella clung instinctively to her protector, who, by a gentle 
pressure of the arm, gave mute response to the involun- 
tary expression of confidence. Then two poor lost ones came 
by, with their gaudy finery and shameless mien. At sight 
oi them she heaved a heavy sigh, and a prayer went to 
heaven for their reclamation, and deep, deep fervent thanks 
for her own immuniiy. 

" Why do you sigh, EUa— Miss James ?" 

" I — ah — I — because I could not help it." 

" Why could not you help it ? Were you thinking of 
your true love ? Is he gone to fighfc for Victoria upon the 
throne ? or is he breasting the stormy waves, or digging 
gold for you in California ? Come, now, tell me ; I may 
claim to be your friend, may I not ?" 

Oh, the lumps of ice which stuck in Ella's heart and 
throat at these friendhj words ! Was he, then, orily a 
friend ? Was the happy dream about to be dispelled ? 

But yet underneath these cruel surmises there was a 
strong, lurking hope that he was " asking for information," 
as the Amencans express it. Why did he make such par- 
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ticnlar inquiries ? They appeared wrapped in a guise of 
make-believe brotherliness. 

It did not take two seconds for Ella to think these 
thoughts, but it takes a good many seconds to record them. 

After a very short pause she said: "0 no! I was not 
thinking anytlung of the kind, but here is Number Seven ; 
you were going to pass it, I think; which," she added 
mischievously, " argues that your thoughts are of the absent 
one." He pulled up like a charger checked by the curb. 

"Dear, dear, what a stupid fellow I am ! Pardon me, 
and let me ask if I may have the pleasure of seeing you at 
chapel next Sunday? Mr. Weston will be there, and I 
hope there will be something worth listening to, and that 
our ideas won't be all washed away in coming home." 

"I hope to be there, weather permitting," she replied 
rather nervously. 

A lucky thought tliat, about the weather permitting. 
Poor old weather, what a "jack at a pinch" we do make of 
you! I question very much if the allegoric "Cats and 
Dogs," or "Butcher boys with cleavers," which are said 
occasionally to descend from the clouds, could by their 
united veto have prevented Ella from going to chapel on the 
following Sunday: but of course it was only because 
"Mr. Weston had come back and there would be something 
worth listening to." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
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LLA having so dutifully asked the weather's per- 
mission, the weather condescended to grant it — 
knowing, I suppose, that it would be useless to 
do otherwise ; and she and her new friend found 
themselves again listening to one of Mr. Weston's admirable 
sermons. 

I can only give a very faint idea of what that sermon 
really was ; but I am sure that had our good Primate of all 
England heard it, he would have longed to see many of the 
wearers of chasubles and copes give place to the wearer of 
that plain black garb, and to hear such Gospel truths instead 
of heartless disquisitions upon mere ceremony* 
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The text was from the 17th chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel and the 8th verse — " They saw no man, save Jesns 

onlv." 

After describing the wonderful and glorious transfigura- 
tion of the Lord Christ, the Preacher said : — "Two of the 
greatest visitors earth could receive had descended in the 
bright Shekinah. Too bright and too glorious was it for 
the weak disciples. They were alarmed, prostrated with 
awe ; they knew not what they said. But the Saviour so 
encouraged their faith and calmed their fears that they 
lifted up their faces from the ground, and behold they saw 
no man save Him only. Moses and Elias had departed to 
spirit-land ; one was left, not in robes of glory, but as a 
man, Jesus Christ pre-eminent and prominent, the dearest 
object of the disciples' affections. The Jews looked with 
deep reverence upon Moses and Elias, but Jesus, Who hath 
said, ' Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst,' He is Lord of aU, and 
* Behold a greater than Elias is Zicre.' " 

" When we gaze upon the full revelations of God in the 
Bible we see Jesus, and all nature is continually revealing 
Him to devout hearts." 

" Very striking are those words, * The brightness 
of His Father's glory and the express image of His 
Person.' 

" The original radiance — God our' Sun, Christ His rays 
beaming upon us, bringing us all good : — the express image 
of His Person, the exact similitude as of a stamped 
impression. 

" If we know God at all we see no other save Jesus. 
Will we not know God ? Shall sin, or shame, or weakness, or 
the world prevent us ? We are surrounded by God, touch- 
ing God, depending on God, above, below, around. He is 
supporting all. Is it not our eternal interest to know God ? 
Then we must fix our undivided gaze upon Christ, and be 
His earnest disciples. 

" He is the only perfect pattern for our imitation, the 
only safe guide of our life, our only heavenly model. Look 
around among our fellow-men. There is not one whom we 
ought to follow implicitly, Moses was a pattern of meek 
faith, but he spake unadvisedly with his lipB. David iraB 

the chosen king of God's people, — ^ ***"""■ ' — i _.,rt,:..-^ 

depravity in his heart, and 
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and bitter cry, ^Deliver me from hhod-guiltinesSy Lord. 
Peter was our Lord's near friend, and yet denied Him with 
cnrsing and swearing. 

" There are many flattering biographies written of virtuous 
men, but there are flaws and stains in their characters which 
are not reproduced. 

" Sad, sad is the conviction to the mind of a loving child 
when he first discovers that his parents are not jperfed. 
With wonder and sorrow he accepts the hard truth, and the 
brightness of his Httle world is darkened. 

"Where shall we look for a pure and perfect guide? 
We are all like foolish children^ seeking it in vain, and in 
vain shall we seek till we come to Jesus only. He, alone 
unscathed by sin, has left us an example that we should 
follow in Hi^ steps. 

" Whatever in churches obscures Cheist thwarts the whole 
purpose of religion, and bHghts our souls. No priests or 
confessors can give us absolution or peace. 

"We are often in doubt, difficulty, almost despair, 
through the struggle with our evil tendencies : we cannot 
realise the forgiving love of GoD. . . . We need helpers ; 
we seek friends, and with secret yearnings try to lean our 
weight of sorrows upon them . . . But all, all in vain, till, in 
the horizon of our minds, we see no man save Jesus only. 
. . . Many points in the disciples' history ought to be facts 
in our experience. When our faces are in the dust, by 
reason of our manifold transgressions; when our spirits 
are overawed by a sense of God's justice and omnipotence ; 
when fear and timidity seize upon us as to our spiritual 
state, let us look as the disciples looked — with intense, 
fixed, fastened gaze on Jesus, and on Him only. 

" This is the utterance of the heartfelt experience of 
every saved soul :— In sorrow He is my only Friend ; from 
sin, my only Redeemer ; in death, my only Comforter. , . . 

" By and by vision will be reaUty. ... The cnsis is 
coming when the ^reat white throne shall ^e s^t^m heaven, 
and * Jesus only' wiU be our Judge. ... We have miuay 
judges now, msmj unjust judges; but there is One wbo 
knoweth eveiy secret thought aiid desire whe^er it U 
good or whether it be evil ; One ^^o wiU/^^^i? ^^^ 
humble and suffering follower, in that day when He 
;^eth up Ss&» Even so, come,,LoED Jesus, fe 
Whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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At the concJnBioii of the sermon, a very suitable prayer 
was oflfered, and the congregation dispersed, deeply im- 
pressed by the solemn truths to which they had been 
listening. 

Note. 

Many of the inhabitants of an important city in England 
(not London) will probably recognise what chapel it was 
in which I heard the sermon I have so sHghtly sketched. 
It is only right that I should inform them that the pain- 
fully ridiculous extempore specimens which I have also 
sketched did not occur in the same place of worship, but 
they did occur elsewhere in my hearing. I am not at all 
" indebted to my imagination for these facts," and could 
repeat many more such specimens from real life. At the 
same time 1 earnestly wish we could alwoAfs hear such dis- 
courses in the churches of England, as I have* often heard 
in the chapel referred to. But, to address the Almighty 
in audible extempore language, suited for leading the devo- 
tions of our fellow-beings, requires not only intense concen- 
tration of holy thought, tjut perfect freedom from worldly 
trammels ; both of these are necessarily interfered with by the 
very circu^istances for which they are required. Although 
the humblest and most unskilled expressions are doubtless 
ofttimes more acceptable to the Lord than the finest and 
most polished sentences, yet how can we suppose it is right 
to say or do anything wmch must inevitably bring reproach 
upon religion P We must not do things indecently and out 
of order. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

love. 

S the congregation were leaving the chapel Mr. 
Mountjoy waited for Ella, and offered his arm as 
quietly as though he had long been in the habit 
of doing so. 

The homeward walk was almost a silent one. A few 
common-place sentences passed between them. This un- 
usual silence portended some great sorrow or some great joy, 
and Ella felt that she was trembling. She had not forgotten 
the sermon (as many do the moment they are outside the 
church doors,) and the remembrance of that solemn discourse, 
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mingled with suspense, love, fear, and other conflicting 
emotions, produced a state of feeling impossible to describe. 

When they approached No. 7, "Worcester Street, her 
companion said, " May I come in, Miss James ? I won't 
detain yon long ; but I shoxdd like to have a little talk 
with yon." 

" Yon may come in," said Ella, " bnt yon mnst not stay, 
because it will be getting late, and Mrs. Monntjoy will be 
lonely." 

She led the way to her little sitting-room, and rested 
npon the sofa. Henry took a chair near, and fidgeted with 
his hat and walking-stick ; looked in the glafls, looked to the 
door, looked at the cupboard, as if he Siought somebody 
might be hiding in it: then he got np and looked at the 
pictures, and then looked into Ella's Bible, and at last 
looked at the owner of Ella's Bible, and when he did get his 
eyes home to the object they had so long circumvented, they 
were full of tears. 

Ella was a little alarmed at this nnusnal behaviour ; but be- 
fore she could speak he had dropped gracefully npon one 
knee, and was saying, " Ella, dear Ella, I love you ! Will you 
love me ?" 

She started as though she had been shot ! Yes, shot by a 
dart of happiness that was so poignant, it amounted to pain. 
In vain she tried to speak. She held out her hand to Mr. 
Mountjoy ; he took it in both of his : then rose from his 
senod-kneeling position, and sitting by her side pressed upon 
her Hps a long, lingering kiss. Not a word was spoken, 
and the next moment he had left the room, and was hurry- 
ing down stairs. 

Ella sat immoveable for a long, long time, as though any 
stirring of limb would break the enraptured spell which was 
thrown over her. 

BiCst thee and be still, oh maiden, for well mayest thou 
fear to dispel the pure, ecstatic charm which holds thee, 
Thon canst only taste such joy once in thy life, though we 
hope that many long days of sober happiness are in store 
for thee. Yes, rest thee and be still, for thou canst yet feel 
that fond kiss thrilling every nerve of thy blushing lips, 
and permeating thy whole sonl with the magic of Love. 
Thy ears are deaf to all other earthly sounds save his last 
words, and these are ringing like echoes from Eden. Time 
and sorrow are all forgotten ; thy izmocent spirit is steeped 
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in Elysian joy, and the witching words whicli create thy 
paradise below are " Ella, dear Ella, I love you. Will yon 
love me ?" ♦ * * * * . ^ 

The striking of the clock made her start from this in- 
effable reverie. ***** 

Ella, " remember thou art mortal." Thou hast not eaten 
thy supper ! 

" Supper !" How could she possibly think of anything 
so vulgar ? As well might you ask a dainty duchess in 
evening jewels to walk into the Pig Market ! 

She took a few turns up and down the room, as though 
to assure herself it was not all a dream ; for she fully ex- 
pected to find it but a vision of the night, and that she was 
herself in bed, snugly tucked up till morning's cold dawn 
brought morning's cold duties. But no; 'twas a "sober 
certainty of waking bliss." Her joy was taking definite 
form, and she remembered it was time to retire for the 
night. 

She passed to her bedroom, locked and double-locked her 
door, that no human eye might gaze upon her as she knelt 
at the Throne of Grace, and laid her blessings, as she had 
before laid her sorrows, at the feet of Him " Who pitieth 
us like as a fether pitieth his children, and Who crowneth 
us"with loving-kindiiess and tender mercy." 

Reader, do you remember Ella as you saw her a few 
years ago, when her prayer was, " Be merciful unto me, O 
God, be merciful unto me, for my soul trusteth in Thee, and 
under the shadow of Thy wings shall be my refuge until 
this tyranny be overpast ?" Now it is, " Nevertheless I am 
alway by Thee, for Thou hast holden me by Thy right 
hand ; Oh, guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to Thy glory. Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of Thee." 

I believe Ella's prayer was sincere. 

'* But e'en at Mercy's footstool bending, 
She yet felt the secret glow ; 
Faith and Hope to Heaven ascending, 
LoVe still lingering below.'* 

Het heaHi was overflowing with fondness for the beloved 
one who had just opened the flood-gates of her affection, 
which she had vainly striven to keep locked and barred. 
He alone possessed the key. 
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Ella looks a little older and a little more grey than foi;- 
raerly, but I said then that she looked as though she had 
been very happy, and was capable of being very happy again. 

Now her sorrow is turned into joy ; the faded blue eye is 
brilliant with love ; all expression of weary, silent suffering 
bas departed. Oh ! the wondrous power of that silent kiss ; 
it has changed her almost to another being. 

I can just fancy I hear some fast young man exclaim, 
" My staws ! Wasn't she glad to get an offaw at lawst ! 
That's just like all the girls ; they are so doosed afraid of 
being old maids, they're ready to eat a fellah when tbey do 
get him up to the scratch." 

But stop, my young sir, though I fear there are ladies 
who deserve your elegant (?) satire, yet Ella was not one of 
these. You know she had had offaws hefoaw, and she had 
been so cruelly persecuted that it was only through the 
stubborn integrity with which Heaven seemed specially to 
have endowed her, that she had escaped the sin of a joyless 
union with one whom she did not love for the sake of a home 
and a shelter. 

But now that her beau ideal had become a happy reality, 
need we wonder she felt her whole soul saturated with joy P 
She would be no tnie woman if she did not. 

Leaving Ella to her happy, happy slumbers, let us follow 
Mr. Mount joy to his home, where he arrived after a very 
-circuitous route, which he never could exactly remember. 

Mrs. Mountjoy was anxiously awaiting his return, and 
wondering at his prolonged absence. 

He made a few incoherent excuses, and a most sorry 
attempt at despatching his evening meal. His mother pro- 
posed sending for the doctor, as she was " sure he must be ill." 

" Oh, mother, I wouldn't be cured on any consideration 
whatever," he said, as he capered about the room and gave 
her a hearty hug." 

"Henry!" she exclaimed, with dignified alarm, as she 
re-arranged her collar and cap, " Henry ! you certainly are 
going out of your mind ! Whatever do you mean ? " 

" I mean, dear mother, that I am only ill with love, and am 
just at the crisis." 

" Take care, take care, Henry ; you know you have been 
deceived once." 

He started at the word "deceived;" but immediately 
recovering himself, he reiterated, " deceived ! deceived ' 
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Oh no, no ! no ! I cannot be deceived in Ella James. It is 
Ella whom I love, mother ; you know Ella — ^the best, the 
dearest, the most hononrable of women." 

" Ah, ah, sir ! yon have come to confession at last : I 
have been snspectmg yon for some time. I am very thank- 
ful you have made such a choice ; for I believe Miss James 
to be worthy of your affection, and I hope she will be a 
loving daughter to me in my old age ; but we will talk it 
over to-morrow, for it is getting late now ; and you know I 
like to retire early." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



" HAPPINESS." 




MPATIENTLY did Henry await the eventide of 
next day ; for he felt it would be useless as well 
as wrong to endeavour to beguile Ella from her 
morning duties. As the Itab'ans say, he ''thought 
it a thousand years " till he could again behold his truly 
beloved. His love was as true as it was new, and a great 
deal more so; for he had loved Ella in silence for some time 
before he had ventured to address her. 

It was the longest day of his life ; but evening came at 
last, and he foxmd himself knocking at the door of Wo. 7, 
Worcester Street. It was opened by the gawky little servant, 
who stared at him as though he had escaped from a menagerie. 
He did not stop to look at her, but jumped up three steps 
at a time to Ella's little parlour, and knocked a long but 
gentle knock. A tremulous voice said, " Come in." No 
sooner said than done, and the door was quickly latched 
again. Ella was apparently reading, though she would 
have been sorely puzzled to tell what the book was about. 

She hardly dared to lift her eyes. Another moment, and 
his hand was upon her shoulder ; he was looking earnestly 
in her face, and saying, "Well, my darling, I hope you don*t 
repent of last night's promise. You know you did promise 
to be my little wife, although you didn't speak a word." 

She smiled and trembled as she asked, " Does Mrs. 
Mountjoy know of this ?" 
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*' Yes, of course she does, my love : how could I hide such 
joy from my dear mother ? " 

** And is she willing that I should be her daughter ?" 

" Perfectly so, dearest EUa ; she is prepared to love yon 
with a mother's fond affection.** 

" Oh ! Mr. Mountjoy !*' said Ella weeping freely, " my own 
mother is in Heaven, and, Henry dear, if she conld but know 
of our love, I am sure she would rejoice. Who shall say 
that she is not now our guardian angel ? She was the 
tenderest, the most devoted of mothers. How I yearned to 
die when I saw her laid in the cold grave, and I have 
thanked God many many times that she was taken from 
the evil to come ; for her heart would have been broken if 
she had lived to see the indignities aud sufferings which I 
have endured since the shelter of a parent's roof was torn 
away. A life-time of sorrow has been crowded into the 
last few years, and y^t it seems but yesterday that I was a 
careless child, and they used to crown me Queen of May, 
and I asked if GoD would make it fine weather on my 
birthday.** 

" My darling, my darling, it distresses me to see your 
tears. Yes, you shall be Queen of May again, and Queen of 
all the months as far as devoted love can make you so. 'No 
stormy weather shall reach my Ella, so long as this arm can 
protect her; ** and with a lover's license he twined the said 
arm round Ella's waist, and drew her head upon his shoulder. 

A pause, a long delicious pause, which was at length 
broken by Henry, who said, " Ella, my little joy, you 
must make haste and give up all your professional 
engagements." 

" I will, dear, as soon as I can honestly do so ; but I must 
not be shabby towards my patrons, although I am 'about to 
trust to the quicksands of man's fidelity," said she, with 
an arch look through her tears. 

" Oh, my Ella, say not so ; you shall find my love for you 
is built upon a rock. But you speak of being shabby. 
Shabbiness and Ella ought not to be mentioned in the same 
geological era. But I must have you make arrangements 
as soon as possible, my love ; I must usurp a little authority, 
although you have not yet promised to love, honour, and 
obey. Lend me pen and paper, and I will draw out a 
formula." 

He sat down and wrote: — "Miss James presents h^ 
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complimentB to Mrs. bnt here lie came to a dead stop. 

Not knowing anything about ladies* professional circnlars, 
he serio-comicallr proposed to add "and begs to say she is 
about to make H. M. the happiest of men." 

Ella laughed merrily at such a novel form of prospectus. 
" Well,'* he replied, " it's the truth, at all events, if it isn't 
quite en regie; but I must try again. — "Miss J. presents 
her compliments to Mrs. and begs to say her wedding- 
day is fixed for, &c. Why, you are laughing at me still! 
shall I say that you are prevented by circumstances over 
which you have no control .?" 

" That would be true, certaialy," she replied, " for I can- 
not help returning your affection; but, dear, you don't 
imderstand poor governesses' work, I see." 

" Eh hien ! I must give it up ; but be sure you arrange it 
as soon as possible. And we must think about the wedding- 
dress and all the etceteras. I suppose I shall be as great 
a blunderer in that as I- am about thfe circulars. I wish I 
could take you to church this moment, my precious one, 
just as you are, without waiting for any preliminaries. 
Now, you've not given me one kiss yet, my dearest." 

" But you've kissed me several times, Henry ; is not that 
the same ?" said Ella, shyly. 

" No ; I WAJist claim one from you, as a pledge of our 
betrothal." 

Ella approached as timidly as a little bird peeps into an 
open cage where a dainty crumb invites entrance. Her lips 
just touched his cheek, and she endeavoured to beat a quick 
retreat ; but lo ! her retreat was cut off ; the door of the 
cage had closed. His arms held her fast, and though her 
heart's wings fluttered against her prison bars, yet were 
these heaven's own fetters; for she was the prisoner of 
Love. 

At this moment a most astonishing single thump came 
at the door, and lo ! Betsy Jane stumped and waddled in, 
intending to ask if she should bring the tea. But she 
forgot all about her errand, and stared with all her eyes at 
EUa and her visitor. Seeing their tears confounded her ; 
for she — she and her Tummas were always on the broad 
grin during their hours of courtsliip. But, notwithstanding 
her bewilderment and stupidity, she was wise enough to 
see how matters stood. 
As soon as Ella could command her voice, she said, " Betsy, 
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ask Mrs. Jones if she can spare time to come and speak to 



m.e. 



" Yes, mnm," she replied, and rushed down stairs, talking 
to herself all the way. 

Arriving in a panting condition at the kitchen door, she 
exclaimed, "Missus, missus, you be wantin'; please 'm, 
they be a-cryin' awfal." 

" What does the girl mean ? Who's a-cryin' awful ?" 

" Them, 'um ; them upstairs, 'um ; Miss Jeames and the 
genlemun, 'um ; and they said I was to please to ax you if 
you cud spar time to go hup, mum." 

Good Mrs. Jones, thinking Ella was ill, hastened to 
obey the summons, but was greatly relieved to find her 
looking as happy and bright as sunshine through April 
showers. She dropped a courtesy to Mr. Mountjoy, and 
taking Ella's hand, exclaimed, " Bless the dear child ! I 
thought 'ur wur took ill sudding. But oh ! ah ! deary me, 
ah, bless my heart alive ! you young folks needn't think as 
old Joans wur bom yesterday. I sees it all, I sees it all. 
But, my lovey, what art thee a-cryin' for ? Why, when 
Joans come a-courtin' to me, 'ee niver kitched me a-sheedin' 
a tear 'sept wunst, when we 'ad a quarl, an' then I tuk 
precious good care not to let 'im see as 'eed made me cry. 
But, shure a mussy ! you two can't 'a been qilarlin 'a'ready!" 

EUa could not speak, but pressed the good creature's 
hand. Henry came to the rescue, and, setting a chair for 
Mrs. Jones, he said, in a clear, open, manly voice, though 
somewhat agitated, "My dear fnend, you have rightly 
guessed. Yes, Miss James has made me so very, very 
happy, that I cannot possibly express what I feel ; but I 
must rob you of her as soon as possible, and I want to have 
a little talk with you upon the subject. I know you will be 
sorry to part from her, but — " 

"Bless 'ur young life !" put in the kind-hearted woman, 
" bless her ! we 'a jogged along over thick an' thin together, 
'ur and me 'av, for a good bit now, an' shure I shall feel 
hunkid of out 'ur ; but it hain't for a hold ooman like me 
to 'old hout agin' anybuddy bein' 'appy, an' good gracious 
above forbid as I shuld ! I wishes you both joy of all my 
'art, I does." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Mr. M. ; " you must come 
and see us, you know ; we shall not live far away." 

"My dear Heniy," said EUa, trembling (yet with quiet 
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determination), " yon know I cannot make any change for 
the next three months, becanse it wonld be dishononrable 
to my employers not to give them proper notice.'* 

" Hang the employers ! I — I — ^beg yonr pardon, Ella, 
for the expression, but how can I bear to be pnt off in this 
manner ? It will seem like three ages ! and I shall have 
so Httle of yonr society in the meantime, becanse of those — 
ahem ! da — 'hem disagreeable pupils. Oh, dearj! what a 
thing it is to Kve in single wretchedness till one forgets 
one's manners." 

But, in spite of all his remonstrances, the lady would 
have her own way ; and so the gentleman had to consent 
to endure his "single wretchedness" for three dreadful 
months, and the good hostess said, " Miss Jeames wur alluz 
so rasonable like ;" and after further chat it was settled 
that the wedding should be at the end of the never-ending 
" three ages ;" but that the bridegroom elect might beguile 
this Methuselan existence by coming every evening when 
lessons were over. And so, before twenty-four hours had 
expired, he was again at her side and was saying, "EUfl,, 
darling, will you oblige me by wearing these at the altar ?" 
He opened an exquisite jewel case, containiag bracelet, 
necklace, and brooch of fine gold fillagree, studded with 
small diamonds. 

Ella's eyes glistened with proud dehght as she gazed 
upon the elegant and costly gift ; and yet there was a feeling 
of regret that he should spend so much upon her outward 
adorning. She looked at him with inexpressible fondness, 
overflowing her heart and eyes, and repHed : " Oh ! yon 
naughty, extravagant dear, to spend so much upon me : I 
would rather you had given this money to the poor, to make 
their sad hearts rejoice. I wish everybody on earth could 
be as supremely happy as I feel ; but then it would not be 
poor earth, it would be Heaven, and that may not be. Oh, 
my dearest, I feel sometimes as if some evil would be sure 
to come between us !" She shuddered and clung to his arm 
while a deathly pallor overspread her face. " I feel that 
this unutterable happiness is too great. Oh pray for me, that 
1 may not be an idolater, and forget the Giver in the gift." 

" My own beloved," said Henry, " I fear I am already an 
idolater; but I know that our most merciful Heavenly 
Father wiU not be displeased if we enjoy fully the mutual 
blessedness which He has given us. Put away these sad 
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thoughts, my Ella. If I conld suppose that anything might 
possibly delay our union, I would have a special license out 
this very hour, and make you my own sweet wife, without 
waiting for anything or anybody. But you will not let me 
hasten the happy day.*' 

" I would let you, Henry, if I consulted only my own 
heart ; but I must not forget my duty to others." 

" Well, well, banish all gloomy anticipation ; it is only 
the effect of overmuch mental exertion. Let me pour you 
a few drops of sal volatile. There, leave a kiss within the 
cup, and I'll not ask for wine ; but I would much rather 
have the kiss direct from your own lips, my enchantress, 
you look brighter now. That does my heart good." 

The cordial had the desired effect, and Ella could smile 
at her former fears. Thus they sat, lovingly hand in hand, 
unmindful of the flight of time, talking over their prepa- 
rations for the future. 

" I expect your piano from Broadwood's this week, my 
pet," said Henry ; " how I long to hear you play your own 
beautiful compositions upon it, and your harp, too, from 
Erard's, will arrive soon." 

This was a surprise. He had not let out the secret about 
the harp before. Ella was passionately fond of that instru- 
ment, but had not been able for some years to afford the 
luxury. 

She almost screamed with joy, and clapped her hands 
as she exclaimed, " Oh, Henry dear, you are too good to me, 
you are too good. • How can I ever repay you ? " 

" I'll teU you, my love ; give me a kiss for every string." 

" So I will when I am your wife : you must be content to 
wait till then, mj elect lord and master. But here is a 
little souvenir for you, of which I humbly beg your gracious 
acceptance," said EUa, with a little coquettish curtsey. She 
placed in his hand a very elegant smoking-cap, which she 
had worked, and upon which I may privately inform the 
reader she had pri/vately impressed as many kisses as there 
were stitches ; but then they left no mark, and he would 
not know it till after they were married. 

" There, sir, you see I know your weakness for a weed, 
for which you. may expect plenty of lectures against excess. 
I hope you don't smoke in the morning ? You hear the 
lectures are beginning already." 

" Ah-— hem, I, hem, thank you, darling, for the cap and 
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the lecture. I miust confess I do smoke in the morning 
now, because I am as miserable as a wet fowl standing on 
one leg, while you are at that hum-drum teaching and won't 
let me in, so I must have something to console me. IVe 
had a little smoking-shop fitted up at the back of the house, 
so that the smell shall not annoy you, dear." 

" It won't annoy me at all, thank you, Henry ; I think 
smoking is like every stimulant, very good in moderation, 
and very bad in excess. I certainly am not a total abstainer, 
though I most deeply respect those good people who deprive 
themselves of necessary comfort for the sake of setting an 
example to drunkards ; but it always seems to me very much 
like going without fire in our houses, because there are 
idiots in the world who cannot help rushing into it and 
burning themselves." 

Mr. Mountjoy laughed, and kissed Ella, and of course 
thought everything that she said was right and wise, because 
she said it. " Her least remark was worth to liim the 
experience of the wise." 

Ella looked thoughtful and continued : " The Bible 
constantly speaks of the vineyard and the winepress as 
special temporal blessings, though the same Holy Book 
says, " No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of HeaA)en.** 
I have often wondered how Christians can raise objection 
to that which was our blessed Saviour's first and last public 
action. His first miracle was to create alcohol where before 
only pure water existed, and His last act was to give to His 
disciples the fruit of the vine as a continual remembrance 
of His death. Henry, my own, you will come with me 
to the Lord's Supper the first opportunity after we are united, 
will you not ? " 

He seemed lost in thought while she was speaking, and 
only replied by another lass, but soon rousing himself he 
asked, "Now, who is to come to the wedding? Your 
brother, of course, and good Mrs. Berrows and the boys, 
and we must think about who are to be bridesmaids. Then 
we must go to Paris, of course, like other fashionables ; but 
mind, you must do all the parley- vousing, Ella: they'd laugh 
at my blunders. And where shall we go to next? To 
Jericho ? " he added, in boyishly-high spirits. 

"There is many a true word spoken in jest," said Ella, 
looking gravely happy. " There is no spot on earth where 
I should like so much to spend the honeymoon as in the 
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Holy Land. But I fear we cannot accomplish this. I 
should like very much to see the South of Prance, where 
my own dear mother spent her girlhood. I could take you, 
dear, among feir olive groves, and over vineyards which 
ought, humanly speaking, to be mine, with the pleasing 
reflection that we shall never possess a rood of them." 

" And what of that, my sweet ? I shall possess you, and 
that will be far better. Had things turned out differently 
you might never have crossed my path, and I would not 
resign this happiness to be monarch of nations. And if I 
were a king — 
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The brightest jewel m my crown, 
Wad be my queen, 
Wad be my queen." 



And he sang Mendelssohn's beautiful air, and gazed fondly 
at his betrothed. How long he would thus have gazed I 
know not, but she gently reminded hini that it was late, 
and a long and tender parting followed, of which I may 
not tell. " For no rude eye should mark the soul's deep 
ecstasy in that long, mute caress." 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 

THE StTNDAT BEFOBE THE WEDDINQ. 

PEW days after the events described in our last 
chapter, Henry and Ella spent a second evening 
at good Mrs. Berrows'. Who shall define the 
difierent feelings with which Ella paid this visit, 
and the former one ? Then her whole soul was invisibly 
tossed between hope and fear, love and woman's pride. 
Now all was rest, calm, perfect, sweet, blissful rest and peace. 
Her only grief was that she could not impart her happiness 
to all around ; that sin and sorrow everywhere abounded, 
and she had so little power to alleviate them, while her own 
joy was so unsullied. The hand gently and lovingly laid 
upon her shoulder no longer made her feel " aU over curious 
like," but " all over quiet, joyful like." 

"No more lumps of ice stuck in her throat, as they chatted 
during their homeward walk ; no more " asking for infor- 
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matioii; no need to say, " Weather permitting, I will come 
to- chapel." Only a quiet pressure of the hand, and " Good 
night, God bless you," and one woman's happiness was 
perfect. 

Of all the devoted and attentive lovers I ever saw or 
heard of, Mr. Mountjoy was the most devoted and attentive. 
He was invariably waiting at Ella's door as her last pupil 
came out, for she was inexorable in not letting hirn in 
during lessons ; but he somewhat retaliated by not allowing 
her time to " tidy herself," as it is generally termed in femi- 
nine vocabulary, and every poor governess knows what a 
feeling of untidiness will get the mastery after a long 
afternoon's teaching. Surely if ever vanity is excusable 
in woman, it is when she is dressing to please her sweet- 
heart. Indeed, I hardly know whether it is vanity at all, 
for I am sure that she would instantly discard any finery 
which he disapproved, and adopt her plainest garb if he 
liked it best, even though she herself considered it frightful. 
I am not speaking of a mere coquette, but of one who loveo 
sincerely. 

Would that it were thus with wives ! Ella certainly was 
guilty of looking a little oftener in the glass, and taking 
a little more pains than formerly with her attire. She had 
been in the habit of wearing plain sleeves, with a plain 
cuff, quite covering the wrist. I wonder why she some- 
times now adopted an open sleeve. Can you guess, young 
ladies ? Shall I tell ? Ahem — ^it was, ahem, O dear, it 
was because — ^What ? A fit of coughing comes over me as 
I reflect how all the Ellas who read this would like to box 
my ears for telling their little secret. Well, old as I am, I 
am almost ashamed of telling, but I will out with it, and 
leave the blushing maidens to get out of the predicament 
as best they can. It was because Henry had a habit of 
laying his hand upon her wrist. 

. Now, revered spinsters, don't look unutterable things. 
You've all had your moments of weakness. 

Ella would have indignantly resented any approach to 
undue familiarity. As a proof of this, on one occasion, 
when she was travelling alone, a well-dressed man, I will 
not say a gentleman, paid her fare. He did so in that 
sinister manner which could not be misunderstood. She 
rose to boiling-point at once, and taking the amount from 
her slender purse, flung it in his face, as she stamped off. 
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leaving him transfixed with rage and chagrin. Henry had 
heard this little episode from Mrs. Berrows, and the next 
time he took Ella to a concert and paid for her ticket, he 
gently pressed her hand between Tus arm and his heart, 
and said with a roguish expression : " Yon won't throw it 
in my face, will you, Ella ?" 

A blush and a happy glance of perfect love and con- 
fidence were the only replies to his query. 

This happy pair of lovers certainly were tasting that 
purest of joys, which first came into existence "lang syne, 
in Eden's bonnie yard," in the full mutual enjoyment of faith 
and hope ; shall I add charity ? for what is chariiy but 
love ? Yet alas ! alas ! alas ! how oft we see that when faith 
and hope are fulfilled in the possession of the beloved object, 
then love which, if it were genuine, would "never fail," 
seems converted into cold indifference or petulant selfishness. 
Still I opine that any ti'ue woman woxdd give half her life, 
aye, three parts of it, for such happiness as Ella's. She 
would "out-jacob Jacob" and wait seven times seven years 
for such a jubilee. Not for the "marriage at any price," 
which moonstruck boys and girls rush into, and bring upon 
each other such wretchedness, poverty, sickness, starving 
children and mutual blame, that 'tis enough to set all the 
old maids and old bachelors jumping for joy at their 
immunity. 

Three months, three blissful months, had quickly glided 
by, and EUa was sitting one Sunday evening on the very 
same spot, on the old sofa, in that humble little parlour, 
where Henry had first breathed his love. She liked that 
old sofa. How it seemed consecrated by the remembrance 
of his first kiss ! It was to her as the wicket-gate which 
was the entrance to the path now leading her to a peaceful 
and happy home. 

For ere that day week Ella was to be a bride. Henry 
was almost too happy to speak. He kissed her hands, 
her cheeks, even her dress. She seemed a little amused 
at this eager demonstration, but smiled upon her devoted 
lover with truest fondness. She, too, felt intensely happy, 
and her happiness was hallowed and heightened by the 
eloquent and beautiful sermon to which she had just been 
listening. The preacher had chosen for his text, Romans 
V. and 8th verse, " Christ died for us^ 
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Surely the joy of listening to the Word of God, in 
company with the beloved of onr hearts, transcends all 
earthly delights ! We feel that we are coming hand-in-hand 
to onr Heavenly Father to learn His Holy Will, and to 
receive the plenitude of His mercy. 

" Henry, dear," said Ella, " did yon not specially admire 
that portion of Mr, Weston's discourse, in which he dwelt 
upon the vicarious sufferings of our Lord as the * crown of 
all hope and the impulse of all duty ?' " 

" Well, darling, I would rather answer that question this 
day week. You know I do not quite agree with your 
favourite, Mr. Weston, in all his tenets; and so we had better 
get tied first and then quarrel about it," said Mr. Mountjoy, 
looking a little uneasy. 

" Yes, dear, I know you are not a Dissenter, neither am 
I ; I love the Church of England with all her &ults, and 
you know it is as John Newton said, ' It is useless to look 
for a perfect Church, for if I could find one it would 
become imperfect the moment I joined it.' I cannot 
approve of non- submission to lawful bishops, which Dis- 
senters think right ; but I go to Mr. Weston's, because he 
speaks to my very heart and soul, and in the direst trouble 
I have found guidance and comfort from his teaching. 
Such ministers are very rare. But, Henry, why will you 
not answer my question? I very much wish you to 
answer it." 

" Because, my love, I am afraid you will differ from me." 

" Well, if we cannot agree, we must agree to differ ; 
though I am sure in all essential points we shall have no 
difference." 

"Promise not to be angry with me, and I will give 



an answer." 



" How could I be angry with you, dear?" 

" Then I do not think we ought to give unto Christ the 
honour and worship which belong to Qod alone. He is 
our great exemplar and martyr, and we ought to follow 
Him as He followed God, but I cannot ^hirjlr that equal 
worship is right." 

As Henry ceased speaking, a terrible change passed over 
Ella's countenance, which had just before been so bright 
with happiness. 

He was greatly alarmed, and was about to call for assist- 
ance, for she was evidently very ill ; but she stopped liim 
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and wiiih ghastly face, and strange nnearthly voice, said 
slowly, " Good God, are you a Unitarian ? Do yon deny 
the LoED Jesus Cheist ? Then I never can be yonrs. Oh 
God, help me to bear this." 

Henry sat for a few moments petrified ; then he flnng 
himself npon his knees, crying, " Ella, Ella, yon will drive 
me mad. You not mine ! not mine ! and only for a 
difference of opinion. I cannot deny that I am a Unitarian, 
but I feared to tell you so." 

He passed his hand over his burning and flashing eyes, 
exclaiming, " Fool, madman, that I have been to speak of 
this ! You not mine, Ella ! I cannot and will not believe 
it." 

He paced the room wildly, but Ella sat like a suffering 
corpse, and slowly repeated, " I never can be yours : you 
deny tiie Loed who bought you." 

He wept like a child, and moaned in bitterest anguish. 
After a time he broke forth in incoherent sentences : 
" Ella, I will join any Church you please, I will profess 
anything you like, I will give up all I have or hope for 
iu this world ; but Tou, Ella, don't look at me in that way. 
I CANNOT bear it. Gome to my heart again, and let this 
be only a hideous dream. Ella, are you turned to marble ? 
Have you no feeling, no love, no pity ? God ! where 
aml?'"^ 

Poor Ella was trying to pray, but she seemed indeed 
turned to marble. 

'* The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break.'* 

To describe the violence of Henry's grief, would be a 
sickening task. He left the house almost a maniac. But 
Ella was immoveably firm in her decision. It seemed to 
her as though* an angel wrote upon the wall, "Be not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers," and she vowed 
obedience, although that obedience should cost her the 
destruction of mind and body, or, worse than both, a life 
emptied of love and joy, and filled with dead hopes, dead 
affections, and living death. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

MISERY. 

HAT day, whicli was to have been the happiest 
and brightest of all Ella's checkered life, that on 
which her heart was to have f onnd rest, sweet 
rest, nnder the protection of manly and tenderest 
love, that day had come, and what was Ella doing ? Was 
she adorning herself^ with her bridal robe and jewels ? 
Was she, with trembling joy, abont to step into the carriage 
which wonld convey her amid smiling friends to the sacred 
altar, there to be united to her heart's betrothed ? 'No, 
She was in deshabitle, mechanically packing np a few old 
trunks and chattels, bidding farewell to her dear, kind, 
simple-hearted friend, Mrs. Jones, who had, in anticipation 
of Ella's marriage, let her rooms to a new lodger; and Ella 
would not hear of any alteration in her favour. 

So on that evening, instead of starting for her wedding 
trip, she was totally alone among total strangers. She had 
taken another lodging, a dingy one, in a noisy street, but 
she had no feeling or appreciation of either rest or unrest. 
She was simply an automaton, and remained thus till, by 
slow degrees, the truth forced itself upon her. 

Often and often did Ella tiy to pray, and to cast all her 
burden upon the Lord ; but it seemed as though Heaven's 
gates were closed to her lifeless prayers — ^as though some 
demon caught the words and winged them away from 
God's throne. Her heart felt hard, heavy, stony, past any 
acute suffering ; full of dark nothingness. She felt that 
nothing wliatever in this world or the next could possibly 
possess any personal interest for her, or claim any of her 
affections. Hers might truly be called the soul's sea-sick- 
ness. All the scenes of her eventful life seemed to pass 
in dim pantomime, as if tl.cy were re-acted upon the 
boards of an inferior tlicatre, and could not arrest her 
attention. 

She had a vague feeling that she wished to die, and yet 
she knew that slic was not fit to leave this world until her 
bruised yet stubborn heart could bow and kiss the rod 
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saying, " Not my luill, hut Thine he done^ The Evil one 
was ever whispering in her ear, " Is this God's method of 
showing His love for yon ? Behold the reward of yonr 
enthnsiasm. Perhaps yon will be jnst as nanch disappointed 
in the next world, His dispensations are so strange and 
unaccountable. Be happy while you can. This misery 
will not purchase Heaven." 

I verily believe that both Ella's religion and conscience 
would have failed her in these long hours of weary weak- 
ness and despair, but that she possessed in a great degree 
what all women do more or less possess, and what they 
more frequently use for evil than for good — I mean obsti- 
nacy, which quality may prove our greatest curse or our 
greatest blessing, according as we use it. It may, like the 
unruly tongue be set on fire of hell, or like a rock it may 
be the immoveable bulwark against which storms spend 
their fury in vain. 

Ella had carefully concealed her address from Mr. Mount- 
joy. She was one day standing, gazing with heavy heart 
and eye at the passing crowd, when she saw him walking 
slowly by, looking at the ground, and evidently feeling " a 
life-long hunger at his heart." At sight of him it seemed 
as though her stagnant blood had suddenly turned to liquid 
fire. It was the first circumstance that had had power to 
arouse her. 

Oh ! that yearning, maddening struggle of heart and 
brain ; love on one side, duty and firmness on the other ! 
The question has been asked by philosophers, " What is the 
result when an irresistible force meets an insurmountable 
obstacle?" Ella's whole state of being was an answer. 
Mentally she had already rushed into his arms, and given 
up every vow and every principle for the enjoyment of his 
love ; but in reality she stood motionless, staring wildly 
after him, dizzy, and unable to move. She felt her reason 
was going. At that moment the landlady pushed the 
door open, and with arms a-kimbo said, in vinegar tones — 

"Miss, can you make it convenient to pay your rent 
to-day ? You 'av'n't paid me for a fortnit. Law, 'how 
you do stare ! Har you goin' to eat me for askin' for my 
own munny ? I alwuz like it paid oncet a week, and rub 
off as I goes on ; for I know as you governesses ar'n't par- 
tickiler rich." 

" Money ! what was it you said about money P" asked 
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Ella, viih airange, bewildered manner and forced nahmiiwa. 
*' How much do yon want ? I do not know whether I 
have anj or not ; I cannot remember. I will go and look." 

She glided upstairs, and the landlady went down, saying 
she couldn't wait, or the pnddin' wonld be spQed ; ^e'd 
come again." 

Two hours passed, but Ella returned not. The girl 
brought up her dinner, and shouted out that it was ready, 
but received no answer. 

'* Lawks-a-mussy !" was her comment ; '' I docs beHeve, 
Tniggnggj as that 'ere govness is mnned away !" 

'* If she 'as run away, 111 pretty soon send the pilHce 
after her !" said the amiable lady, as she stamped up to the 
second story in a grand rage. 

There lay Ella upon the bed, her fevered tongue uttering 
such incoherent sentences as these : — ^" Mrs. Jones, dear 
Mrs. Jones ! no, you are not Mrs. Jones ; I don't love you. 
Where's Henry P The Lobd came once, and was going to 
take me to Heaven. Why did He not take me ? But oh ! 
Henry cannot go with me. I will not go to the hospital — 
I will not! I will not! Oh, mother, mother! ta^e me 
home ! Where is my brother ? where is papa ? Why am 
I not at home among the green fields and wild flowers ? 
Don't stare at me in that way, Mr. Thomtop, I will not 

allow it ! Police ! Help ! help ! Oh, save me ! 

• ••••• 

" What can I say to Mrs. Thornton ? She is foolish, 

cruel, mad ! Dear Httle Flony ! 

• ••••* 

" How the rain comes down ! 

*' No, I did not take cold, thank you, sir. 
''Lost ! lost ! lost ! Is Heniy lost? Stop thief ! don't 
pick my pocket ! it is all I have in the world ! 

"Heniy, dear, don't foiget the poor on our wedding- 
day. My wedding dress looks so nice ! 

** ' The hasp that onoe through Tara's haUa. ' ** 
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'MyhArp, my own beloved han>, 
My fingen o'er thee atray.* ^ 



"Where is my harp, and my diamonds? Oh, Henry! 
yon are too good^ too kind! Diamonds, diamonds, only 
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carbon ! Carbon is of the earth, earthy. There are gems 
above 1 Come, come !" 

" 'Ur's mad ! 'nr's mad !" shrieked the landlady. " Oh, 
good gracious 'eavens ! what shall we do ? Bitm, Mary, to 
Dr. Andrews, and tell 'im as 'nr must be taken to the 
silnnt ; I can't 'arbonr mad folks in my 'onse !'* 

The girl ran off, and the landlady locked the door upon 
Ella, and went down. 

Dr. Andrews soon came, and bronght his assistant, 
thinking that the patient wonld be violent ; bat poor Ella's 
destmctiveness was limited to her own hair and her empty 
purse, both of which she was tearing to pieces ; and she 
had a ring which she kept taking off and putting on to the 
third finger of her left hand. 

The doctor approached gently and Idndly, and felt her 
burning brow and pulse. He pronounced it brain fever, and 
feared that she had fallen a victim to some human brute. 

" She must not be moved for the present. Miss Muggins," 
he said. *' You trust to me ; I'll find out her relations, and 
the villain, if possible. If not, I will see that you are re- 
compensed. G-ive me a pair of scissors ; I must cut off her 
hair, and a dozen leeches must be applied." 

"Leeches! I dursn't touch 'em!" shrieked Miss 
Muggms. 

" Then I shall do it myself," quietly replied the good 
doctor. "Mr. Woodward" (turning to his assistant), 
" you drive at once to the surgery, and bring a dozen-and- 
a-half." 

They were applied, and the temporary madness of poor 
Ella's " o'er-fraught brain" gave place to utter prostration 
and insensibili^. Dr. Andrews engaged a nurse at his 
own expense, and three weary weeks passed away ere con- 
sciousness returned. 

As soon as the doctor thought it safe to do so, he ques- 
tioned Ella as to her position and the cause of her illness* 
His kindness won her confidence) and by slow degrees she 
told him all her woe. He sometimes brought a clerical 
friend with him, whose prayers and good coxmsel were 
truly acceptable ; and so poor Ella was once more brought 
back to this troublous world, from which she Would so 
gladly have departed. Yet, with returning life, she felt 
assured that that life was by Oon's will prolonged for some 
inscrutable puix>ose. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

MISS MUGGmS. 

LLA rose, PhcBnix-like, from tlie ashes of her 
former self. Her indomitable energy and firm- 
ness returned ; but, un- Phoenix-like, she was 
scarred and seared by the burning, fiery furnace 
of affliction into which she had been thrown. 

She had now to fight on alone : alone through the 
terrible battle of life. Her champion was gone ; she had 
bidden him depart. He had been fighting under a false 
banner — ^a fair and beantiful banner, bnt false and de- 
ceitful ; it was the banner of works without faith. She 
had etilisted as Christ's faithful soldier and servant, and 
spumed the aid of any fellow- soldier who denied his true 
monarch. She took only the shield of faith, and though 
the archers wounded her sorely, she was nnconqnered. 

As she rose from her sick bed, and began to view her 
past and present circnmstances, of which she had for a time 
been utterly oblivious, the first thought which forced itself 
distinctly upon her was that she must inevitably be in debt, 
in consequence of a long illness in a lodging. 

All or nearly all her former pupils had engaged fresh 
teachers : her little savings were gone. She must gain a 
new "connexion;" must barter her brains among nnieeling 
strangers, and be dunned for petty sums, until she had 
earned the miserable scanty dole paid out of their abund- 
ance — grudgingly paid — for the education of their children 
by the patient toil of a weary mind in a weary body. 

Her new landlady was sadly unlike poor good Mrs. Jones, 
who was all heart and no brains. Miss Muggins seemed to 
liave neither heart nor brains. She was one of those people 
whose dispositions might fairly be described in old English 
as "frotting, grizbiting, and unshape,;" one whose temper 
was like the east wind, which as the old adage saith " is 
neither good for man nor beast;*' one whose mind was so 
peaked and wizened by this east wind disposition — so spiky, 
and growly, that she gave you the idea of a starved'Out, 
frozen-up, savage hedge-hog ! 
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east- wind people necessary evils ? Must the 

• isitions of some of us poor post- Adamites 

ites be kept in check by the east- wind and 

. (.lispositions of others ? 

^ were one half of us of the zephyr and lamb style, 

the other half be an overgrowth of poisoned weeds 

\ I'liomed creatures ? 

> at, how the graceful and lovely growth of all beautiful 

.id true affection is stunted and blunted by the east- winders 1 
Poor Ella was but a broken reed; the zephyr could not 
raise her ; the cold blast could not crush her lower. She 
was in Miss East- wind's debt, and resolved not to leave 
till she had paid her. In consequence, she was subjected 
to one continuous course of annoyance and imposition. 
And so it is with many lodging-house keepers. You may 
as well ask them to " be kind to you because you are poor," 
as you may ask a wild beast of the forest to please not to 
eat you up, because you don't feel well enough to undergo 
the operation. But there are happy exceptions to be found. 
Will anybody kindly suggest a remedy or an improving 
V process that could be practised towards that class of East- 
winders, who from mom till dewy eve, and long after it, 
are continually spluttering out the most ridiculous, insulting, 
vile accusations and innuendoes. You quietly wait for 
an opportunity of disproving their assertions ? Your hour 
of triumph comes, as you fondly imagine, and, behold ! they 
veer round to the opposite quarter, and declare they never 
said so and so, and so and so ; and that you. said exactly the 
contrary to what you know you did say. I have heard 
philosopherettes advise that we should do as the moon 
does when puppies bark at it, "just shine on quietly and 
take no notice." And very capital advice, too, especially 
for the man in the moon ; but, alack a-day ! we are sub- 
lunaries, and, besides, we have some regard for the unhappy 
brutes themselves. We don't want them to bark themselves 
to death, or to bring down the blows and kicks which they are 
sure to receive from those who are retaliative and well armed. 

Dirty puddles may be very contemptible things, but it is 
decidedly unpleasant to get one's clean stockings wet and 
muddy at first stepping out in a morning, and have to wear 
them all day. What shall we do towards clearing the 
puddles, and curing the curs, and softening the east- winders, 
and disarming human hedgehogs ? Some of these snarlers 
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will tell you that though they " are 'astey in the day, they 
never go to bed feeling any iU-will." 

I opine that this is because they have had a good supper, 
and a comfortable glass, and are feeling too sleepy to get in 
a rage. What about next morning ? Somewhat like the 
sick Irishman who had his Hextry Munction, but could not 
help saying, " Please an shure your Riwrance, if I should 
get well though, it is to be the same as it was afore betwixt 
me an' Pat OTrogarty." 

Suppose a day-book were kept of all our naughty words, 
and duly entered in a ledger, oh what Christmas accounts 
we should have ! I wish people were instantaneously 
photographed every time their evil tempers distort their 
countenances. I think some of us would be ashamed '* to 
look ourselves in the face." And, oh, that words could be 
photographed ! How many excellent life-giving words are 
totally lost, because they are but 8(mnd; and what warning 
black pictures would some person's daily words produce, 
though they deny their own utterances. But a day is 
coming "when the books shall be opened;" and " the words 
that we use," though they have vanished from the records 
of time, " will be found graven in Eternity." 

And yet even when our words and actions are most guarded 
how dmcult it is to find the happy medium in all our 
conduct. The Holy Book gives not only general but 
minute rules for our guidance, yet in how many thousands 
of instances, through our weakness and blindness, we think 
we are doing just right, and find we have done just wrong. 
We think we speak honest truth and find we have injured 
our neighbour; we think we are right in loving retire- 
ment, solitude, and thought, and find we have been indulg- 
ing idleness and self-love ; we think we are right in under- 
taking great bodily and mental work for good causes, and 
find ourselves clogged, irritated, blundering, failing, dis- 
believing ; we think we are right in cherishing good temper, 
and find we are wanting in discipline towards ourselves and 
others; we think we are right in cultivating universal love 
to our neighbours, and find ourselves universally befooled 
and universally angry in consequence; we think we are 
right in examining our Bible closely, and find things 
impossible to explain, and fall into doubting and misbelief ; 
we think we are right in using hospitality without grudg- 
ing, and find we are ruined, bankrupt, our health and time 
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lost, and those to whom we have sacrificed our goods are 
the first to cast a stone at ns ; we think we ought to forgive 
and forget, and we fall into worse qnarrels than before. 
Truly our own strength is perfect weakness. Oh for a 
right judgment in all things ! Oh for the wisdom of 
the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove, without the 
weakness of the latter, or the wickedness of iiie former. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

OOma TO THE POST OFFICE. 

|EAK, helpless, alone, heart-broken, and in utter 
poverty, Ella knew not where to turn for aid. 
She was determined to work as soon as ever she 
had sufficient strength ; but how to meet the 
pressing demands of the moment was a dreadful problem. 

A little pile of bills was lying unpaid, and polite duns 
were asking for their " little accounts." The piano, which 
she had hired, had been untouched for some weeks, and 
stood there at the rate of four shillings per week during 
Ella's unconscious state, for had she been able to think at 
all, she would at once have sent it back to the owner. He 
came, and payment was requested. Ella told him the truth, 
and he said, " Well, he would not be hard upon her, but he 
must have the instrument immediately returned to let to a 
more profitable customer." Thus was poor Ella deprived 
of the solace which music would have given her during 
her slow progress towards convalescence. 

How bitterly she sighed as she thought of the beautiful 
piano and harp which Henry had bought for her. 

The vicar of her native parish, hearing of her distress, 
most kindly one day sent her a post-office order. She could 
hardly trust Miss East- wind to cash it, and attempted to 
walk to the post-office herself. She accomplished the 
journey in safety, but as she was returning with the gift 
(oh, how precious), faintness overtook her, and she fell in 
the street. 

A policeman raised her from the ground and carried her 
to the nearest public-house, where she was laid upon the 
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I know you're paid for what yon say, an' yon may say it to 
them as cares for it. It's all no nse, it won't buy me off. 
I know they'll 'ang me, an' the sooner the better, then I 
shall be done with." 

" Done with ! Poor, sinful one ; did you say done with ? 
Think of your words. Is there no l3e after this? Is 
there no Eternity ? Is there no hell ?" 

" Now don't come frightenin' me to death before the time, 
I won't have it. Leave me alone, I say. If I am goin* to 
'ell I shall 'av the 'appiness o' seein' one as I've sent there 
before me, an' another as '11 'av to follow. I don't want 
no such namby-pamby jawin' Methodises as you to tell me 
where I'm goin'. I don't want to go to 'eaven, for then I 
shouldn't see them as I wants to see in torments. Ha ! 
ha I ha ! " she laughed, with a demoniacal laugh. " I'U be 
mistress to both at once down there, an' a pretty life I'll 
lead 'em. Perhaps you'd hke to be a third, you doting, 
old grey-beard, with your long fool's face. They, yes, they 
could te,lk religion when it suited them, and so could I. 
Ha! ha!" 

The venerable minister knew not what to do or what to 
say to this wretched woman, who seemed so wholly given 
up to the evil one. He could but send a heartfelt prayer 
to Heaven for guidance. It was interrupted by her voice. 

"Leave me," she called out with a scream, "leave me, I 
tell you, this is my private boodwur ; and if you intrude, 
you shall pay for your footing." 

The good chaplain knelt down, and began an audible 
prayer for the wretched creature. 

" You won't go, won't you ? " she shouted, " then I said 
you should pay for your footing." 

She sprang upon him like a wild beast, and threw her 
arms round his neck with such violence that the good old 
man had hardly strength to call for help. But the turnkey, 
who had remained near the door, hearing a noise, and 
knowing his prisoner to be violent, came in qnickly. 

With iron gmsp he released the chaplain, and dragged 
the assailant across the cell, where he handcuffed her 
securely, and fastened her by a chain to the wall. 

As soon as the good minister had recovered his breath, 
he said faintly, but most earnestly : " I cannot leave you, 
poor, poor creature. While there is life there is hope. Oh, 
repent. I beseech you repent." 
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She glared at him with the ferocity of a Taging maniac, 
and struggling with her fetters, tried futilely to strike him. 
He came as near as he conld with safety, and said, "If yen 
will not listen to me, is there any other friend you would 
listen to, or whom you would wish to see ?" 

^^ A friend ! Ah yes," she howled out, "there is a friend 
I would wish to see ; the friend who first tempted me to 
share 'is accursed bed. Ha, ha ! the dear friend^ the 
honourable (and she spat violently as she said it) the 
Honourable Mr. Lucas. If I could but 'ave 'im 'anging 
on the same gallows with me, ha ! how I would embrace 
'im ; I would skip off the drop, with my arms round 'im, 
and plunge with him into 'ell fire. But he ! he ! ah ! he 
will live — live in ease an' comfort. The law don't punish 
'im ! He took me from my 'ome ; I was a honest woman 
once." 

"Why did you listen to the seducer?" asked the 
chaplain. 

" Listen to him?" she repeated, "don't ask me such fool's 
questions. He promised to marry me, or I shouldn't 'ave 

listened to him. D n him ten thousand times I 'e'll 

'av' time to repent, and I 'av* none. In twelve hours I 
shall be amongst devils." 

" Poor woman, poor lost woman, I would give all I have 
in the world to see you repent. I remember you, a little 
innocent prattling child. You were always too fond of 
finery and pleasure, and see what it has brought you 
to. But there is hope even for the worst of sinners. Re- 
member the thief upon the cross." 

" Don't talk to me of 'ope ; 'ope is for the living, and 
not for the dead. I am as good as dead. I won't give them 
the chance to 'ang me, no I won't !" 

As she spoke she struck her head against the wall with 
such violence that the skull was fractured. Blood streamed 
from the wound, and she fell down in an insensible state. 
The minister hastened for medical aid. The fractured skull 
was dressed, and she lay during the remainder of the night 
apparently lifeless. 

That Man of God, the reverend chaplain, "wearied 
Heaven with fruitless prayers " through all that fearful 
night. But the day of grace had passed ; the door was 
shut. That wretched one had spumed the voice of con- 
science, the light of truth, the teachings of her Bible. She 
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had chosen the broad, steep, slippery road to destmction, 
from whence there is no return. 

Grey morning dawned. The scaffold was prepared. The 
turnkey announced that her last earthly hour had come. 
She was still lying in a kind of stupor, and made a gesture 
of impatience at being aroused. At length she looked 
wildly round, and said, " Where am I ? what brings yon 
here ? I thought I had left this accursed life. Why am I 
brought back to it ?" 

She fixed a stupefied stare upon the turnkey, and seemed 
mechanically to prepare for leaving the cell. The linen 
bandages upon her head were saturated with blood ; her 
lips were purple, and her wild sunken eyes were surrounded 
by circles of livid hue. Her face was otherwise of ashy 
whiteness. 

As she ascended the steps to the scaffold, she awoke to 
full consciousness, and gazing down upon the assembled 
crowd with the expression of a fiend, she uttered shriek 
after shriek, and oath after oath. Mingled with these were 
the names of her victim and of her seducer, till the last 
fearful imprecation ended in a gurgling groan, and the 
body of the unrepenting murderess was struggling and 
writhing before the rude multitude who had assembled to 
witness the most horrible, the most tremendously-fearful 
spectacle which flesh and blood can behold. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SCOLDING WIVES. 

|TBANGE, passing strange, does it seem that the 
society of a vulgar^ mindless harlot and murderess, 
could ever for one moment have been preferred by 
an educated man, to the companionship of his re- 
fined, lawful lady- wife ! 

But the problem is easily solved. The harlot coxdd not 
henpeck hrm by virtue of matrimonial bonds; his visits 
were always welcome; his departure always regretted; 
his will was her law ; if he were dispirited, she soothed 
him ; if hilarious, she never damped his mirth ; if inclined 
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to be quiet, she did not interfere. Her love was as a jewel 
in a swine's snout, but it was a jewel still, till the electric 
flash of jealousy fused the diamond and vnx)ught destruction 
to the possessor ! 

The privileges which were for a short time enjoyed by 
the harlot might have been the life-long, joyous, blessed 
inheritance of the wife ; but she sold her marriage right, and 
for what ? — a pottage of spiteful words ! For the pleasure of 
giving unbridled licence to her foolish temper. Oh Lucy 
Thornton, wretched, wretched widow ! The sting of your 
conscience must be as the worm which dieth not, and the 
fire which is not quenched. You might have saved your 
husband from the paths of iniquity and death, but you would 
not ; you drove him to his doom. Twice a thousand times 
and more you had shared the nuptial bed, but you were a 
stranger to the true soul-marriage. Now you are no stranger 
to the soul's death. You dare not think of your husband's 
eternity, though the truth will haunt you and well-nigh 
drive you to madness In vain do you tell that murdered 
spirit, " Thou canst not say I did it." You did not strike 
the blow which deprived him of bodily life, but you struck 
the blows which deprived him of the life of love, and brought 
him to. destruction. "Were you a helpmeet for him ? Well 
might you envy the poorest wife, whose husband is actually 
dying for want of life's common sustenance, while she is 
doing her poor best to soothe his passage to the grave and 
lead him to his Savioub. You are sitting gazing at your 
husband's vacant chair. How your cruel words are "borne 
and branded on your soul," as you reflect how often he 
indulged your unreasonable demands, and yoti repaid him 
with cold indiflerence or galling taunts. What would you 
now give to recall them ? — Too late ! too late ! * * 

The natural histoiy of the scolding wife divides itself, 
CEBBEBUS-like, into three heads : — 

First, there is the Pedagogtie Wife, the " strong-mmded^* 
-woman, who has no mercy for her husband's weaknesses, but 
in efiect strips and whips him soundly for the slightest ofience. 
He cannot escape her sharp eye, nor the sha^ lash of her 
tongue. How he hates and dreads her ! He would caricature 
her if he dared ! but then to be found out, oh dear ! 

Secondly, there is the Maehine Wife, and a valuable ma- 
chine too. It spins him wealth early and late, and to break 
this machine, would be to kill the goose that lays the golden 
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eggs. But what a noise the machine always makes ! How 
glad he is to get away from the everlasting whirr, and 
thmnp, and dnst, and enjoy a littJe qniet. 

Thirdly, there is the SpoiU-child Wife, whose reasoning 
powers seem very nearly allied to those of a helpless infant. 
She kicks and screams whenever her whims are crossed, 
and very often when they are not. 

Yet I think somehow " Thirdly " generally gets the best 
of it. These foolish child-wives often have kind, indxdgent 
husbands, while the conscientious, laborious spouse goes 
untibianked. They condescend to smile sometimes at a new 
toy, and to be amiable when it suits them ; but surely the 
most patient husband must get tired out, and begin to envy 
his neighbour who has a grown-up wife, if his own seems 
determined never to outgrow her babyhood. 

Oh, for Promethean skill to mould perfect women out of 
these earthly materials ; to cast away the grosser part, and 
animate them with heavenly fire ! 

Where, where shall we find in one the wisdom of the 
pedagogue, without the cruelty ; the industiy of the machine 
without the noise; the innocence of the cluld without the 
foolishness? Where? 

After many years of very intimate acquaintance with the 
every-day life of married couples, of all classes, from the 
cottage to the mansion, I am compelled, with pain and grief 
and shame, to give a decided vote against my own sex. 

I know very well that men of all ranks are often irritable, 
unreasonable, fickle, almost hopelessly incorrigible ; but I 
know also that at least three paai» of this is OIIR fault, and 
what injustice we do ourselves ! 

There's many a wife who truly and industriously per- 
forms her daily duties, and yet seems purposely to throw 
away the reward which she has earned so well, and then 
laments bitterly that the cup of happiness is not for her ; 
while all the tune it is her own hand which has dashed it 
from her Hps. 

There are some honourable conceptions, thank God for it I 

May this humble volume be the ^' happy medium " of 
adding a few to this fortunate minority ; then the humiliating 
confession will npt have been penned in vain. 

Bear with me, dear friends, while I venture to offer a few 
remarks upon this mountain of misery, which grows out of 
mole hill " Littles." I would earnestly impress upon all, the 
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necessity of keeping the " thousand and one " little articles, 
which aocnmulate in every honse, in their own separate and 
proper places. 

It is amazing what an amonnt of domestic infelicity is 
caused by displacing each other's chattels, and what fiiss, 
worry, and naughiy words are consequent thereupon. 

One of the " greatest plagues in life " certainly is an untidy 
woman, and the next greatest is one who sacrifices every- 
thing to mere outward appearance of tidiness, always 
^' putting up " just what her husband wants left out, and 
never remembering where she has put it. 

" Anywhere, anjrwhere, oat of " her way. 
Can't you find out just where your husband would like it 
kept, or put it in such an orderly and systematic manner 
that you can always tell him where it is ? 

Ah, how little you think of the value of those imtidy 
scraps of paper ! How his fate and circumstances rnay depend 
upon an untidy memorandum or receipt which you have 
-thrown away ! And what if the bit of paper had no mone- 
tary value whatever ; yet it may be priceless to both of you. 
You knew that he wished to keep it. He knows that you 
have destroyed it on purpose to vex him, and gratify your 
own will, and it may be the turning-point away from a life 
of affection and mutual comfort on, on to the stern pre* 
destined future of mutual coldness, indifference, stnfe, anger, 
and hate. 

It is impossible always to charge the memory with every 
article which you put out of sight ; but there are various 
little contrivances for always having a clue to it. Either 
stow them alphabetically, or numerically, or according to 
their size, weight or description ; and always keep one box 
as a dernier ressort for things which seem to refuse to be 
classed at all, so that if they are not to be found elsewhere, 
you may be pretty sure they are in this ". Omnium gatherum,^' 
An inventory on the lid of each box is a great help. Instead 
of rummaging, you have only to glance at your list. 

It would be a curious record to describe the unaccountable 
ideas of tidiness which some people carry out. I will,|?ar 
exemple, ^Tist give a sketch of the tidiness of a woman whose 
duty it was to clean my bedroom. She did make it out- 
wardly appear very orderly, but alas ! when I wanted my 
chattels, which were in ordinary use, nowhere could they be 
found ; so I had to dive into all the recesses, and the result 
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was as follows : Boots and shoes stuffed between the bed 
and the mattress. On the book-shelf, and among valnable 
books, I found dirty pocket handkerchiefs, candles, and 
bread and butter. The pomade pot was put into a delicate 
box lined with white silk, meant only for trinkets ; of course 
the lining was irretrievably greased. Moreover in this box I 
found inky old pens,picked up off the floor, and other similar 
rubbish. Glean linen, which I had left airing, was rolled up 
and thrown behind a large chest. Dirty linen was consigned 
to the rag-bag, where it remained undiscovered for some time, 
and narrowly escaped going to the rag-man. A tuning-fork 
belonging to the piano, was ignominiously thrown into the 
shoe-bag, where, after a long search, and the waste of several 
hours, it was at length found. The soap was put into a 
drawer containing poisonous drugs, &c. &c. &c. Yet this 
was called tidtino, and no doubt is very similar to the way 
in which many women are in the habit of tidying their 
husbands' household goods, accompanied by a vast amount 
of blowing-up and ill-temper on both sides. 

But the women will say, " Men are sucfh untidy creatures ; 
they never know where they pat anything, and are always 
making places in a mess," &o., &c. Ay, my friends, 
this is just where your skill is wanted, to effect a change ; 
and you will never, never, never do it by harsh words and 
angry looks, nor by continually putting things out of sight. 
The ungenteel version may be, "I wun't 'av my 'ouse mul- 
luck'd up o' yewer confounded rubbidge." The genteel 
may be (hysterically), " Really, Fitzroy, I shall certainly 
order my maid to burn all that excessively annoying debris, 
and if she dare to disobey me, she shall leave my house in- 
stantly !" But 'tis all the same — all one from highest to 
lowest; 'tis the one " accursed thing" in all our tents. 

All men and women have hobbies, and it is cruel and 
unwise to quarrel with your "hubby's" hobby. Let it be 
ever so foolish in itself, it is recreation : and often the more 
foolish the better, provided it lead not to dangerous excess. 
Then is the time for a wife to interfere, lovingly and 
gently, not with henpecking and abuse. Remember uEsop's 
unstrung bow. All mankind seek after happiness in some 
shape or other ; but in vain does the millionnaire heap up 
his gold, if his home is reigned over by a vixen. In vain 
does the man of learning accumulate a wealth of knowledge, 
if the partner of his life grovel in the darkness of evil 
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temper. The riohest mansion is a gilded purgatory, where 
the wife is a virago. The humblest cot (if one can only 
keep out of debt and have common necessaries) is, in com- 
parison, a paradise of "innocence, where the wife is a gentle, 
loving, yet active Christian. 

"Tnfles form, the sum of human existence;'* yes, and 
trifles mar that sum. What are delicious dishes to 
hJTn who always feels nausea of stomach ? And what is 
the use of a richly-furnished home to him who is always 
disgusted by the vinegar looks, the sniffing and snarling, 
the glaring eye, the jerking shoulders, the flouncing, 
bouncing, ill-tempered walk and movement, the irritating 
words, of the very one who ought to be the soother of all 
his sorrow, the brightener of all his joy ? 

In all disputed points, surely the bread-winner ought to 
have the benefit of the doubt. Or if there be no need to 
work for daily bread, still there are cares and anxieties 
which the master mind only can cope with. Why is God 
expressly called the Qod of the widow ? Because there is 
(I say it reverently) extra protection and care needed from 
God when the protector, whom He hath appointed, is taken 
away. And how can the widow claim that Divine care, if 
she has abused the earthly protector who (in a limited 
sense) stood in the place of GoD ? 

So much happiness and so much misery lie within our 
grasp, yet we persist — ^with our eyes open and with abun- 
dance of warning we persist — ^in refusing the good and 
choosiQg the evil. Surely half the happiness of heaven 
wiU consist in exemption from evil tempers. 

But, for fear my erring sisters should tear my eyes out 
or treat me to a little poison for telling them the truth, I 
will turn to the other side of the question, and describe 
Mr. Moody's fifth lecture ; for which purpose we must take 
another trip across the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A FEW WORDS MORE. 

jND still I feel I must say a few words more upon 
this terrible subject — the Demon of HI- temper— 
which, like the great arch-ficDd, would fain per- 
suade us to make light of it, or shut our eyes to 
its existence, and to the world-wide ruin which it is 
stealthily accomplishing. I repeat, it is the one ^' accursed 
thing'* in all our tents. Oh, if I were to exhaust a whole 
dictionary of epithets, I never could express a thousandth 
part of the abominable, eternal evil of this one accursed 
thing. If it were only found among wicked people, we 
should look upon it as an unavoidable, though painful, 
matter of course. But look around among the other- 
wise ^^good,'' Look among wives who are honest, up- 
right, industrious, kind-heajrted ; and yet at the very 
slightest oflfence, and often without any offence at all, 
they will turn upon their husbands, with glaring eyes and 
spitfire tongue, till the very sound of their voices or footsteps 
become hateful, and married men wish and long to be 
hermits, or that the good offices of social life could be per- 
formed by machinery. 

There are many wives, and other people too, in the world, 
who never will give a mathematical reply, or even an 
arithmetical one. They will give plenty of classical, 
dramatical, or poetical replies, though it is sometimes a 
very odd sort of poetry. 

" What have you done with all that housekeeping money 
I gave you ?" asks the astonished husband, as the wife 
demands a fresh supply long before the proper time. 

" Now, William, you ought to be a^amed of yourself to 
ask me such a question. Haven't I been a most careful 
wife to you this seven years, and done my duty like a slave, 
and yet you can't trust me to spend a few shillings without 
putting down every item. I can't remember every farthing, 
and I sha'n't try, that's another thing." 

At this Willmm gets angry and despondent, and talks 
about bankruptcy and the workhouse, and perhaps not 
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without reason, Oh, naughty Mrs. Wife, you have spent 
your husband's money badly, and are ashamed of it, or else 
you are too trifling and unbusiness-like to keep your accounts 
properly. But suppose he really is stingy and unreasonable. 
What armour can be more invxdnerable than a well-squared 
account book ? 

A person who shirks figures is always to be distrusted. 
There is a very great deal of truth in old Bartle Massey's 
sarcasm, ** The women think that twice two will come to 
make five, if they make fuss enough about it." 

A wife does not " reverence the husband " who weakly 
gives way to all her whims, at the expense of justice. 

Our husbands ought to be our earthly gods, who wisely 
grant or refuse our wishes, as they see is best for us. But 
mese Lares and Penates have to be propitiated by sacrifice ; 
and the best sacrifice is that of our own will. 

Let your husband's foults be what they may, and we 
know they are often many, yet I plead that by all the 
laws of God and man, he has the first right to your care, 
consideration, and obedience, before any other members of 
your household, or in fact anyone else in the whole world. 
He knows and feels this, and if you rob him of his right 
what can you expect ? If I might be allowed a nuld joke 
on the subject, I should say that the best way to treat a 
man in a pet is to pet him ; but it must not be spurious 
petting — not the acting a part for the sake of getting our 
own way; it must arise out of genuine, fond love and duty. 

Not only need we a reform jbill for the unruly member in 
this our favoured isle : the whole civilised world cries aloud 
for it. Shall I say, to our shame, that the heathen world 
needs it not? Where wives are slaves and beasts of 
burden, they dare not be otherwise than civil and obedient ; 
while we who are the little queens of our rightful lords' 
dominions, be it in the mansion or the cot, we, forsooth, 
abuse our happy privileges, and plant the dragon's teeth of 
discord in our own consecrated ground. No wonder if 
" armed men " rise up against us. 

It were a consummation devoutly to be wished for, that 
women should form some plan for mutual and personal 
reform on this point. We have our clubs and meetings, 
for purposes of usefulness, why not form an anti-e^- 
tsmper society and impose rules and restrictions upon 
ourselves ? 

M 
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A FEW WOBDS MORE. 

|ND still I feel I must say a few words more TLpon 
ibis terrible subject — tbe Demon of Hl-temLper — 
irbioh, like the great arch-fiend, wonld fain per- 
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without reason. Oh, nanghty Mrs. Wife, yon have spent 
your husband's money badly, and are ashamed of it, or else 
you are too trifling and unbnsiness-like to keep yonr aceonnts 
properly. But suppose he really is stingy and unreasonable. 
AVhat armour can be more invidnerable than a well-squared 
account book ? 

A person who shirks figures is always to be distrusted. 
There is a very great deal of truth in old Bartle Massey's 
sarcasm, ** The women think that twice two will come to 
make five, if they make fuss enough about it." 

A wife does not " reverence the husband " who weakly 
gives way to all her whims, at the expense of justice. 

Our husbands ought to be our earthly gods, who wisely 
grant or refuse our wishes, as they see is best for us. But 
these Lares and Penates have to be propitiated by sacrifice ; 
and the best sacrifice is that of our own will. 

Let your husband's feults be what they may, and we 
know they are often many, yet I plead that by all the 
laws of God and man, he has the first right to your care, 
consideration, and obedience, before any other members of 
your household, or in fact anyone else in the whole world. 
He knows and feels this, and if you rob him of his right 
what can you expect ? If I might be allowed a mild joke 
on the subject, I should say that the best way to treat a 
man in a pet is to pet him ; but it must not be spurious 
petting — not the acting a part for the sake of getting our 
own way; it must arise out of genuine, fond love and duty. 

Not only need we a reform bill for the xmruly member in 
this our favoured isle : the whole civilised world cries aloud 
for it. Shall I say, to our shame, that the heathen world 
needs it not? Where wives are slaves and beasts of 
burden, they dare not be otherwise than civil and obedient ; 
while we who are the little queens of our rightful lords' 
dominions, be it in the mansion or the cot, we, forsooth, 
abuse our happy privileges, and plant the dragon's teeth of 
discord in our own consecrated ground. No wonder if 
" armed men " rise up against us. 

It were a consummation devoutly to be wished for, that 
women should form some plan for mutual and personal 
reform on this point. We have our clubs and meetings, 
for purposes of usefulness, why not form an anti-evil- 
temper society and impose rules and restrictions upon 
ourselves ? 

M 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

A FEW WORDS MORE. 

ND still I feel I must say a few words more npon 
tHis terrible subject — ^tne Demon of 111-tem.per — 
which, like the great arch-fiend, would fain per- 
STiade us to make light of it, or shut our eyes to 
its existence, and to the world-wide ruin which it is 
stealthily accomplishing. I repeat, it is the one " accursed 
thing" in all our tents. Oh, if I were to exhaust a whole 
dictionary of epithets, I never could express a thousandth 
part of the abominable, eternal evil of this one accursed 
thing. If it were only found among wicked people, we 
should look upon it as an unavoidable, though painful, 
matter of course. But look around among the other- 
wise ^^ goody Look among wives who are honest, up- 
right, industrious, kind-hearted ; and yet at the very 
slightest oflfence, and often without any ofience at all, 
they will turn upon their husbands, with glaring eyes and 
spitfire tongue, till the very sound of their voices or footsteps 
become hateful, and married men wish and long to be 
hermits, or that the good offices of social life could be per- 
formed by machinery. 

There are many wives, and other people too, in the world, 
who never will give a mathematical reply, or even an 
arithmetical one. They will give plenty of classical, 
dramatical, or poetical replies, though it is sometimes a 
very odd sort of poetry. 

" What have you done with all that housekeeping money 
I gave you ?" asks the astonished husband, as the wife 
demands a fresh supply long before the proper time. 

" Now, William, you ought to be a^amed of yourself to 
ask me such a question. Haven't I been a most careful 
wife to you this seven years, and done my duty like a slave, 
and yet you can't trust me to spend a few shillings without 
putting down every item. I can't remember every farthing, 
and I sha'n't try, that's another thing." 

At this Willmm gets angry and despondent, and talks 
about bankruptcy and the workhouse, and perhaps not 
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withoxit reason. Oh, nanglity Mrs. Wife, you have spent 
your husband's money badly, and are ashamed of it, or else 
you are too trifling and unbusiness-like to keep your accounts 
properly. But suppose he really is stingy and unreasonable. 
What armour can be more invulnerable than a well-squared 
account book ? 

A person who shirks figures is always to be distrusted. 
There is a very great deal of truth in old Bartle Massey's 
sarcasm, " The women think that twice two will come to 
make five, if they make fuss enough about it." 

A wife does not " reverence the husband " who weakly 
gives way to all her whims, at the expense of justice. 

Our husbands ought to be our earthly gods, who wisely 
grant or refuse our wishes, as they see is best for us. But 
these Lares and Penates have to be propitiated by sacrifice ; 
and the best sacrifice is that of our own will. 

Let your husband's faults be what they may, and we 
know they are often many, yet I plead that by all the 
laws of God and man, he has the first right to your care, 
consideration, and obedience, before any other members of 
your household, or in fact anyone else in the whole world. 
He knows and feels this, and if you rob him of his right 
what can you expect ? If I might be allowed a mild joke 
on the subject, I should say that the best way to treat a 
man in a pet is to pet him ; but it must not be spurious 
petting — not the acting a part for the sake of getting our 
own way; it must arise out of genuine, fond love and duty. 

Not only need we a reform bill for the unruly member in 
this our favoured isle : the whole civilised world cries aloud 
for it. Shall I say, to our shame, that the heathen world 
needs it not? Where wives are slaves and beasts of 
burden, they dare not be otherwise than civil and obedient ; 
while we who are the little queens of our rightful lords' 
dominions, be it in the mansion or the cot, we, forsooth, 
abuse our happy privileges, and plant the dragon's teeth of 
discord in our own consecrated ground. No wonder if 
" armed men " rise up against us. 

It were a consummation devoutly to be wished for, that 
women should form some plan for mutual and personal 
reform on this point. We have our clubs and meetings, 
for purposes of usefulness, why not form an anti-evil- 
temper society and impose rules and restrictions upon 
ourselves ? 

M 
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I think one of the best resolutions we conld pass wonld 
be to get our minds filled with real wisdom, and thns feel 
ourselves superior to the trifles which cause this besetting 
sin. Our first great duty is undoubtedly earnest prayer for 
a renewed spirit ; our next is to use the means which are so 
bountifully placed within our reach, and " with all gettings 
get understanding." "Will the possessor of a large fortune 
grieve because he has dropped a copper in the mud and 
can't find it ? and should a lady whose mind is richly stored 
with true knowledge give way to foolish petulance because 
some trifling thing goes wrong in her household ? But 
don't mistake me. I mean not to say that a lady should 
willingly allow anything to go wrong in her household, if 
it lie in her power to mend it. Studying the regulations 
of the planets won't regulate the household expenses, nor 
will a knowledge of the component parts of fossils be any 
substitute for the component parts of the dinner. But I 
may, can, and do say that a well- stored mind, like a well- 
stored ship, goes majestically through wavelets and breezes, 
while an empty vessel is the sport of every insignificant 
interruption. A person whose mind is occupied by the 
consideration and comprehension of the sublime and 
beautiful, ought to have no room for petty irritations, " such 
as take lodgings in a head that's to be let unfurnished." 
All our smaller duties should be guided and regulated by 
high and great principles, even as the dew-drop is un- 
erringly moulded by the great law of the universe . Dew-drops 
and sunshine, unguided by their laws, would make only a 
continual splutter, or a continual wetting, or a continual 
drying, or a continual everything that is wrong and dis- 
agreeable, instead of the myriad- gemmed morning land- 
scape, so inexpressibly beautiful to behold, where every 
separate blade of grass offers up its own little diamond to 
be absorbed " in the light of the sun that it loves." 

It is not altogether for want of "something better to do" 
that people give way to evil tempers and unceasing quarrels, 
for many who do so are actively employed. But it seems 
to be for want of grand and well-regulated conceptions of 
the unseen reaHties of life that the minds of such are 
vacua open to the admission of the seventy times seven 
devils of spleen, and foolish anger, and paltry, detestable 
jangling. Truly saith the son of Sirach, "a silent and 
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loving woman is a gift of the Lord, and there is nothing 
so much worth as a mind well instructed." 

I grant yon, as aforesaid, that the incessant worry of 
young children is a terrible enemy to anything like deep 
thought or study. The duty of patiently bearing with all 
the folly which is bound up in the hearts of children, and 
all the imiumerable cares and interruptions caused by 
infantile waywardness and helplessness, is indeed hard 
to fulfil ; but she who can fulfil it, and never, as far as 
possible, allow her own trials to interfere with her affec- 
tionate gentleness to her husband, that woman truly shall 
be blessed in her deed. 

Some of you are quite three-quarters good. Why will 
yon bo disintegrated r The attaining of three parts must 
be more diflScult than attaining the fourth. You know that 
the secret of success lies in three letters, TRY. Take a 
lesson from the infant-school rhyme, — 

" If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try, try again." 

Be not discouraged if your first efforts are not appre- 
ciated. Your ultimate reward is great and certain. 

There are many Tito Melemas in the world ; there are 
not many Romolas. Tito tried to " cushion his world " by 
base means, but every man has a right to cushion it legiti- 
mately if he can. And surely the wife- side of his world 
ought to offer the downiest of pillows. wife, make it 
not full of darts, or you will find cold armour placed over 
his heart. 

Just let us glance, en passant, at two different ways of 
treating husbands after they have unfortunately been 
inebriated. I don't refer to the habitual sot ; he deserves 
no pity : but to those who are sometimes led to transgress, 
and who suffer bitterly afterwards. One of the wives 
leaves her gude man all day in his agony with nothing to 
eat or drink, and says she's glad he suffers, it serves him 
right, he'll know better another time. She makes even 
more noise than usual, to let him know that she isn't going 
to be put out of the way for him. 

Another bathes his burning temples with iced water and 
eau-de-cologne, kisses him softly, brings him brandy and 
soda-water, makes him strong tea, gruel, toast, &o., Ac. 
In the evening he recovers, and declares it is a temptsitiQXl 
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to get drunk again, for the sake of receiving so mnch loving 
attention. But then — ^it grieves her, and he would not do 
that for all the world. 

The other man says he has such an unfeeling wretch of a 
wife, he likes to drink and drown the thought of her. 
Which of these two, think we, will keep her partner in the 
path of sobriety ? Drinking has slain its thousands, but our 
tongues their tens of thousands ; nay the latter and the 
former are cause and effect, action and reaction. Alas, 
for the wasted lives, the blighted good, the crushed hopes 
which lie at our door, the ruined souls which our tongues 
have caused to perish ! — ^we who have often the power to 
save and will not use it ! the power to curse, and wanton 
in that diabolic power. my sisters, hear me, I implore, 
I entreat, I adjure you ! ThiiJc you that I am crazed ? Then 
I wish I could infect you with LinguaBphobia ! 

I have often seen ill-will caused between husband and 
wife from such an apparently trivial circumstance as the 
manner in which the former is roused from his siesta. 
Perhaps his elbow is upon the table-cloth, or his chair is 
upon his wife's dress. So without the least consideration 
for his feelings or comfort, she gives him a rough nudge, 
and suddenly dispels the cosy forty winks which he loves 
to indulge in after his morning toil, and as a preparation 
for afternoon duty. He wakes with an uncomfortable 
start, and quickly sees how ruthlessly and needlessly he has 
been robbed of that short enjoyment of "nature's soft 
restorer, gentle sleep." He looks angry and weary ; perhaps 
he says nothing, but thinks the more. He returns to his 
work with " hunger at his heart," hunger for that true 
wifely affection which should pervade all his partner's 
smallest actions, and which he confidently expected when he 
made her his bride. Ah ! how different would it have been 
had she guarded his short slumber from all annoyance, 
and when the allotted time had expired, waked him with a 
gentle kiss. How he would have resumed his task like a 
giant refreshed with wine ! 

" O yes," says some " strong-minded" Mrs. Caudle, " this 
is all very fine. It will do veiy well for the honeymoon, 
but when we have the cares of a household, we have no 
time for such nonsense." 

But you wmld find time for any other nonsense if it 
were to accomplish your own wishes, and you couli 
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find time for this, but you won't. A reasonable amount of 
petting does not occupy half as much time as an unreasonable 
amount of quarrelling. Suppose his chair was (as I said) 
upon your dress, and some household avocation required 
your attention. Are there not various little contrivances 
by which you could escape noiselessly ? Couldn't you undo 
your waist-band, and slip off the imprisoned portion of your 
gown ? Do you sneer at the idea of leaving the dining- 
room in such demi-toilette ? Is this argumentum ad absur- 
dmb ? Well, then, just take up the good Old Book and turn 
to the " Song of Songs, which is Solomon's," look at the 
second chapter, the third chapter, and the eighth chapter, 
and you will find thrice repeated, " I charge you, O daughters 
of Jerusalem, that ye stir not up, nor awake my love, wM 

He PLEASE." 

Yes, this absurd argumeni is deemed by the wisest of men 
a fitting description of true connubial love, and even a thrice 
repeated metaphor of the mystic union of the Church and 
her adored Lord. Is it, then, too insignificant for daily 
practice ? Ought we not to spend all our married days in 
the frank, honest, unquestioning, untiring preference of 
our husbands' wishes before our own ? 

Please don't imagine that I advocate wasting all our time 
in " billing and cooing," than which nothing can be more 
absurd, and extremely uninteresting to a third person ; but 
what could be more delightful to the observer than to wit- 
ness constant mutual forbearance, constant study of each 
others' tastes, constant kindness to each others' faults, 
constant, unwearied, ever-deepening, ever-widening affec- 
. tion, not only when " young hearts are just kissed to the 
quick byl^love," but all through the noon-day and even-tide 
of life's toils, when all the novelty of early wedlock is 
passed, and cares press heavily ? Oh, what a different world 
it would then be I 

I have known couples who have been wedded a quarter 
of a century actually pining and sighing for each other's 
affection, and yet mutually driving each other away ; but 
if they had been married fifty years and quarrelled all the 
time, it is " never too late to mend." The wife says, " Oh, 
if my husband would but be kind and affectionate to me 
how different it would be !" The husband says, " Oh if mv 
wife would but study my wishes, how different it would be ! ' 
Let me add, " Oh if both would amend his and her own 
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faults, instead of accusing each other, how different it 
would be !'* 

But the woman must be the first to give way, and though 
there may not be much love at the outset, yet it will as 
surely grow even in cold, hearts as the beautiful lichen 
will cover the flinty reck. This and this only can bring 
true wedded peace, which the world can neither give nor 
take away : it is scarcely second to the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding ; nay it is only Sbpart of it. 
It is the obeying of His first law, and in it we may look for 
His first and last blessing. 

I think I may here be allowed to relate one bright and 
happy instance of genuine, good wifehood. 

A gentleman who had been for some years engaged in a 
large business, became unfortunately involved ; and his 
estate was assigned to his creditoi's. Their accountant 
applied to myself for a small sum which had become due, 
and owing to the accidental wording of the official note, I 
was led to believe that my friend had died. I wrote there- 
fore to Mrs. and endeavoured to offer a few poor words 

of sympathy, though scarcely hoping they would be accept- 
able in that " first dark day of nothingness." The reply 
which I received ought to be printed in letters of gold, and 
read throughout the land. It was to this effect : — " Thank 
God, my dear husband is still with me, and as well as great 
business trouble will allow him to be. I cannot tell you 
how much good your mistake has done me : all my tnals 
now seem as nothing, compared with the thought of 
losing him." 

Header, this is no imagination : it is a happy truth* 
Would there were more such ! They are not a newly-wedded 
couple ; they have borne the burden and heat of the day. 

It is not the tearful, sentimental meetings and partings 
in life which test the true woman or man. It's the every- 
day jogging journey over life's rough road, without spectators 
to applaud or hiss. 

I am told that the immortal Dickens was accused by some 
dozen or more of schoolmasters of having " taken them off " 
as Mr. Squeers. Now though I write at a very humble 
distance from the great departed humourist, yet no doubt 
I shall be similarly accused by many who feel that the cap 
fits. Therefore I beg to say once for all, that I do not 
attack ANT individually or personally. I write not of A, 
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nor B, nor C, but of the whole alphabet of scolding 
wives. 

Far be it from me to try to inqi^lcate a lazy good-temper 
that sits and smiles at everything, while duties go unper- 
formed ; but I assert that however well other duties may 
be done, they are all sadly spoiled and often made utterly 
valueless by this great e^ol. 

Some of us are the reverse of Byron's Corsair. Not 
" linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes," but to a 
thousand virtues and one crime. But this one doubles all 
OTir sorrows and embitters all our joys. 

Don't poison me, my dear erring friends, for telling you 
these truths ; but do abuse me as much as possible. I 
csourt your abuse most heartily ; I long for it most sincerely, 
for it may be you will consider. Heap upon me all the 
abuse which it has been your wont to heap upon your hus- 
bands. That will be indeed a burden worth living for. JFor 
can any of you wonder if, in the weakness of poor human 
nature, your persecuted spouse secretly wishes for the time 
when he shall behold you a corpse ; when the unruly evil 
flat on fire of hell, shall be quenched by the cold hand of 
death, since no living hand could stay it ? 

" Bettei*," says Solomon, "to dwell alone upon the house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide house. ' ' Sundry 
and manifold are the excuses for this brawling ; their nanx^ 
is truly legion, Many are entirely untenable. The only 
one at all worthy of notice is when a wife is really over- 
powered by work and anxiety. But do let me earnestly ask 
all who make their hard work an excuse for brawling, 
" Does it lighten your labours ? does it cause your hard 
work to be done any more easily, any better, any quicker ? 
does it bring any Imppiness, or any advantage whatsoever 
to yourself or to any one else?" No. It injures your 
health, it destroys your comfort, it makes misery within 
and around you, your dependents hate you, your husband 
ehuns you. Perhaps you have many excellent qualities, for 
which your friends would love and respect you if you would 
let them. But you turn all the milk of human kindness 
into sour curd by the vinegar of your tongue, and can you 
expect other people to be so immaculate as to take aU your 
abilse and not retfiliate P 

I do not think that any language which can be employed 
upon this sad subject is too strong, whether it be that of 
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entreaty or condemnation : for did not the sin begin in lost 
Eden ? and will it not continne in eternal perdition, unless 
the fatal chain be broken ere it reach the grave ? 

Yonr husband's affection is legally, morally, and religi- 
ously your right ; and more, you earn it full well, many 
of you, and yet you cast the jewel to the dunghill. 

Not only do your bad tempers drive your husbands to the 
embraces of the harlot, but they place honest women in 
great danger and trouble. 

Suppose you have a governess, or a visitor, or a boarder, 
who has a peaceable disposition, must she become volunteer 
virago in self-defence, because you are one of the regulars? 
do let us reform. It is in our power to carry out the 
measure against all opposition. But it must begin in the 
lower house, among the weaker vessels. The lords are 
sure to follow, and the royal sanction is already granted, 
for the Queen, God bless her ! has truly given us a royal 
example. 

Listen to that prince of art critics, Mr. John Buskin — 
ay, for he is prince of heart critics too. Though I cannot 
quite think with him that we have the power to pat a stop 
to all foreign warfare, yet I am sure we are abla to end a 
fearful amount of domestic discord and strife. Indeed, I 
think the only danger of so much sweet peace is that we 
should be too much idolized. 

Mr. Ruskin says : " Believe me, the whole course and 
character of your lovers' lives are in your hands. What 
you would have them, they shaJl be if you not only desire to 
have them so, but deserve to have them so, for they are bufc 
mirrors in which you will see yourselves imaged. If you 
are frivolous, they will be so also ; if you have no under* 
standing of the scope of their duty, they also will forget 
it. They will listen, they can listen to no other interpre- 
tation of it than that uttered from your lips. Bid them be 
brave, they will be brave for you ; bid them be cowards, 
and how noble soever they be, they will quail for you. Bid 
them be wise, and they will be wise for you : mock at 
their counsel, they will be fools for you. Such and 
BO absolute is your rule over them. You fancy, perhaps, 
as you have been told so often, that a wife's rtde should 
onlyj be over her husband's house, not over his mind. 
Ah, no ! the true rule is just the reverse of that. A true 
wife in her husband's house is his servant ; it is in his 
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heart that she is queen. Whatever of best he can conceive, 
it is her part to be ; whatever of highest he can hope, it is 
hers to promise ; all that is dark in him, she must purge 
into pnrity ; all that is failing in him, she mnst strengthen 
into truth : from her, through all the world's clamour, he 
mnst win his praise ; in her, through all the world's war- 
fare, he must find his peace." 

Here is a glorious picture ! Enough to melt the heart 
and soften the tongue of the veriest vixen that ever 
screamed herself into hysterics about "speaking her mind," 
and enough, too, to encourage the gentle, suffering, harshlj- 
nsed wife to toil on in her heaven-bom mission. 

We cannot expect all men to be like Mr. Buskin ; but 
we can greatly increase the number of his followers, though 
they may not possess his exquisitely, delicately beautiful, 
yet largely comprehensive and vigorous mind. 

Upon fuTst reading his truly sublime prose-poems, soaring 
to the firmament of heaven, then gently discoursing of the 
xxmte lessons taught by the ministries of leaf, lichen, and 
moss — one is almost tempted to quote, as of Sobieski, " There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John," and 
this man, like the great forerunner, calls us to ** repent and 
the Elingdom of Peace shall be at hand." He believes 
that woman can sway the sceptre of peace by her influence, 
and that no war would last a week if she chose to prevent 
it. Yet we make millions of heart- wars to last for millions 
of lives ! ! 

Oh ! that every brawling woman in Christendom would 
daily abjure the demon stain of her evil temper, and from 
the depth of her very soul exclaim, " Out, out, damned 
spot, out I say! Will all the perfumes of Arabia ever 
sweeten our tongues ?" 

Ah, terrible Lady Macbeth, under all your crimes you set 
us one grand example ; while we, who call ourselves so 
innocent, are not worthy to touch your garment on that 
point at least. Your sole aim and desire were to exalt your 
husband. It seems the sole aim of some modem wives to 
debase and drive theirs away ! I could well nigh say with 
you, " Unsei me hfere." Not to fill me with direst cruelty 
and stop up the access dud passage to i^morse, but becatise 
it is my own sex who can " look like the innocent flowed 
and be the serpent under It !" 

But harsh as this may sound, I do not think I have said a 
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word whicli any thoroughly good, experienced, Christian, lov- 
ing wife would wish to object to. My much-loved and admired 
friends of this class, permit me to embrace you heartily in 
the bonds of fellowship. There are some of you who 
are "almost altogether" good, and only a very little 
naughty. I do not wish to offend such; but I would 
affectionately entreat you also to " consider." I write no 
new thing. Do I not speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness ? judge ye what I say. 

Do you not sometimes make yourselves and your good 
husbands very unhappy by just one naughty word, which 
might have been avoided, though there was much excuse 
for it. It fell not like the dew-drop on the rose, but as a 
spot of ink falls upon your fair, clean wedding-present 
writing-case, spreading, enlargiag, taking fast hold in a 
few moments. The snowy papier hrouiUard can never lose 
the stain, however much you may regret it. 

What says Hood ? — 

" Of every hom5geneottS trick 
For poisoning domesticity, 
Since our parents, called the first, 
A little family squabble nursed, 
, Of all our evils the worst of the worst 

Is home-xnade infelicity/' 

But <mdi alteram partem^ 




Mft. Moody's fifth and sixth lbctitebs. 

R. MOODY has broken his arm racing, and is 
obliged to keep bis bed. 

Lecture Fifth. 

" Mrs. M., I desire to be informed why it is tbat yon 
always follow that doctor downstairs, and stay closeted with 
him fot an hour or two, while I may remain here groan* 
ing, in pain, and you never care to see whether I want any* 
thinff. It*s only John t only John ! and of course I am 
the last person to be thought of in my own house. I'll 
answer for it you've been brewing some mischief against 
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me. Yon want him to charge me an abominably long 
bill, and give you a per centage for your own pocket, I 
suppose ?" 

" Oh, no, dear : I did not think I had been so long away. 
I was so anxious to know his opinion, his candid opinion, 
about your arm.'' 

" About my arm ? that's all my eye ; all an excuse for 
swindling me. And pray why cannot the doctor tell you 
his ' candid opinion ' before my face, instead of belund 
nay back ? That shows you are carrying on some under- 
hand work to deceive me. I won't have it, Mrs. Moody, I 
tell you once for all, I won't have it." 

" Oh, John, I am very sorry if I have offended you, but 
you know it is not well for invalids to hear all that a doctor 
says ; and besides, the doctor will not always speak out 
before his patient." 

" That proves to me, madam, as I said before, that there 
is something wrong going on, something underhanded. I 
am determined to find out what it is. You are trying to 
swindle me, both of you, I know you are. It is either 

about this d d bill, or else you have been ti-eating him ; 

he has been guzzling at my expense, I know he has." 

" Well, dear, I certaialy did offer him a glass of my own 
wine, because I was grateful for his attention to you, and 
he had a long journey ; but I will take less myself if you 
wish." 

" If I wish ! D n your impudence. You mean to 

say I am an old screw, Mrs. M. ; I know what you mean, 
and so you can make even that sacrifice for your dear doctor. 
Bah ! you think I don't know that he was an old flame of 
yours, madam, but I do know it though ; his housekeeper 
told me, and I wish to goodness he had had you, instead of 
my being such a fool as to be saddled with you. I suppose 
he is living a bachelor for your sake, and giving me slow 
poison." 

" Oh, John, John, if I had loved him and not you, I 
should have married him and^ not you. My whole heart 
and affections were and are given to you, and you alone. 
Oh, my husband, do not break my heart by such dreadful 
accusations I" 

" Break your heaiH; ? pack o' stuff, women's hearts are 
remarkably elastic. You soon turned from him to me, and 
you would just as soon turn back from me to him, if it took 
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yon in the head. I know yon conld, and so don't pretend 
to look so sanctimonious about it." 

" I cannot help feeling hurt at the charge, John, for yon 
know it is not true. I never loved the doctor at all, I 
respected him, and so I do now ; I never loved any one 
but you, and I will love you to the end of my life, if you 
will let me." 

" If I will let you, indeed, and my charges are false. 
Oh, then you mean to insinuate that I tell lies and ill-treat 
you, I suppose, when all the while I am indulging your 
ridiculous whims. I shall turn over a new leaf with yon 
henceforward, so you know what you have to trust to. I 
won't allow you to take such liberties with me in future, 
so bear that in mind, Mrs. Moody." 

" My dear love, do not excite and irritate yourself. Yon 
are ill and feverish, and the doctor says you must have as 
much sleep and rest as possible. Shall I read to you 
quietly ? Sometimes that will make you drop to sleep." 

^'Bead to me," he growled out; '*so that's the way you 
want to stop my tongue, and I'm to sleep as much as I can 
by the doctor's orders. Oh ! oh ! that's the time for you 
to carry on your game, is it P Don't think to hoodwink me 
in that way. Ton must get up early in the morning to 
oome over me in that fashion, madam. Do you think I 
didn't hear all the concealed love-making that went on last 

time the fellow dined here ? He shall never put his d d 

legs under my table again, I promise hun. I didn't 
think so much of it then, but I see it all now. Bah ! you 
vile woman, I see it all now; lam quite convinced he never 
would have said such things unless you were a guilty, 
faithless wife, which I am sure you are, I am sure you are, 
I am quite certain of it, and the sooner we are divorced 
the better. Take your hypocrite's face out of my sight, 
you vile wretch I " 

Scarcely able to breathe, with eyes raining tears, and 
flashing indignation and proud integrity, the injured wife 
staggered across the room, and grasped a Bible which lay 
upon the table. 

" John,*' she sdid, " You see this book ? " 

He made no reply, but glared at her like a chained lioUi 

*' John," she repeated^ iil a firm voioe^ ''I am ready to 
take the most terrible oath which the English language can 
express, while I hold this Holy Book, that I am your own 
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true yriie, I am as inxioceiit as my babe, so help me 
God.'' 

She clasped the sacred volume conralsively, and kissed 
it again and again. 

£&s fierce gaze softened, and a tear glistened in his hard 
eye, as he held ont his hand, and said : " Oh, Sarah, forgive 
me, I am very ill, I hardly knew what X was saying. But 
it is so strange to hear such words uttered by your gentle 
voice. Did you say that you would take the most terrible 
oath which the English language can express P" 

" Yes, I did say so, John. It would be but a row of 
black ciphers ; there would be no fatal unit to give them 
any power." 

" Oh ! Sarah, Sarah, where am I ? The bed is waltzing, 
and my head is knocking against the walls. Oh my arm ! 
it is on a rack of fire. Surely the devil has got hold of it. 
Come and lie down bv me, Sarah, and let me rest my 
broken arm upon you, it will be easier then. The devil can't 
touch it then.'* 

And there poor Sarah lay, breakfastless, till three o'clock 
in the afternoon, exhausted by painful excitement; yet she 
would not move for fear of disturbing her loved yet unkind 
lord. 

The doctor came, and found Mrs. Moody fainting, and 
Mr. Moody in high delirium. He gently raised the " good 
lady," and Jras applying restoratives when her husband 
sprang up and began to fight with one arm. 

"You d d villain, let my wife alone," he shouted, 

with tremendous energy, which had the effect of completely 
rousing Mrs. Moody to consciousness. 

The doctor was for a moment startled, but he had been 
accustomed to delirious patients, and said, " We'll fight it 
out, my boy, when you get better ; but if you don't be quiet 
now, I'll put a straight waistcoat on you." 

"Where's Sarah?" faintly said the delirious man, ex- 
hausted by his momentary violence. 

" Here, darling, here I am," was the quick reply made 
by this most excellent of women ; " Here I am at your side. 
I won't stir from you, dear one ; are you in great pain p" 

" Yes, very great, but I can bear it when you are with 
me. Oh, Sarah, didn't I say something very wicked to you 
just now ? I thought you were going to leave me, and I 
know I deserve it ; but oh, don't go, don't go ; I cannot live 
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wi&oiif; jon. Kiss me, Sarah, and say yon forgive me. 
I think I can go to sleep if yon say that." 

What a holy kiss it was that she gave him, and how 
lovingly she mnrmured that he was foi^ven a thonsand- 
fold ! Then his mind wandered asrain, and he fell into a 
troabled sleep. 

The doctor insisted npon her taking some refreshment, 
bnt neither persuasion nor threats conld indnce her to leave 
her hnshand's side, where she remained for many honrs 
longer, his broken limb resting npon her, nntil it was time 
it shonld be dressed and examined. He continned in a 
high state of fever, talking wildly, bnt nppermost in his 
thonghts were the love of his - forgiving wife and his own 
unworthrness. 

L£(rru£E Sixth asd Last. 

Mr. Moody awoke from his delirinm after it had lasted 
some days. A nnmber of letters, papers, and callers 
claiined his attention, bnt the doctor was most peremptory 
in his orders that he shonld be kept in perfect ignorance of 
them for the next fortnight. At last, when he was allowed 
to see them, it was fonnd that his specnlations had totally 
fEuled : he was a rained man. 

The lectnre then deKvered was as follows : — 

" Sarah, I hate and loathe and cnrse myself ; I cannot 
bear to live, and will not ; I will blow my brains ont. 
Don't talk to me, Sarah, I tell yon I am mad, I will blow 
my brains ont ; I wiU," he shrieked. " Grive me the pistols, 
they are ready loaded. I thonght it might come to this, 
and now I know my remedy." 

His wife attempted to put her arms ronnd his neck, bnt 
he pnshed her away, repeating, " I tell yon I am mad, I 
wiU not live ; IVe bronght yon to ruin and beggary, and it 
is time I cnmbered the gronnd no longer." 

She fonnd that fondling only made him more violent. 
Drawing herself np, she folded her arms and looked firmly 
and xmflinchingly into his eyes, which had almost the ex- 
pression of a maniac's. 

"John," she said, slowly and impressively, "Are yon 
determined to be a coward ? I did not think that cowardice 
was a fanlt of yours, and it is only cowards who commit 
snicide ; brave men bear the ills of life, and straggle to 
overcome them. Brighter days will come, if we have 
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patience. They are here ahready for me. I would fef 
rather live in the hnmblest cot, blessed with my husband's 
love and confidence, than possess all the riches in the world 
without it. Be brave ; we have enough for necessaries, 
and we must try what ca^ be done to retrieve our losses." 

She had struck the right chord. John had a great 
horror of being deemed a coward, and he was beginning 
to love and appreciate his wife's noble character. 

" Oh, my wife, my wife !" he exclaimed, " my guardian 
angel ! I said the devil could not touch me while you were 
near me; you will yet save me from his clutches. He 
thought he was going to have me just now, but, ah ! the 
roaring lion cannot hurt my Una, noble-hearted woman ; 
even poverty will be sweet with you. But oh, Sarah," and 
he covered his face with his hands, " Oh, to think that you 
must toil and bear privation for me, wretched man that I 
am, and with your delicate health, too." 

" * As thy day is so shall thy strength be,' " she replied. 
" My health will be sure to be sti'onger now that I am so 
very, veiy happy in my darling husband's affection." 

" It is too much, too much ; your kindness is more than 
I can bear," he said, with self-abasement; "but you shall 
see that the rest of my life will be spent in making what 
atonement I can for the past. I will be your willing slave, 
I will do aU the toil ; you shall teach me. These dear 
hands of yours shall' not suffer and labour." And he 
covered them with kisses. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THE GOOD wife's TRIUMPH. 




R. and Mrs. Moody removed from their expensive 
house, and took a little cottage wherein he did 
his best to prove the sincerity of his promises. 
The *' little stranger " was now a plump specimen 
of natural history. The nurse was dismissed, and poor 
Mrs. Moody had only the occasional services of a char- 
woman. But I need not call her "poor," she was rich 
now, rich in her husband's love. She had had to pay dearly 
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tar it^ bnt it inui the more traiy hen, and he kept his word 
right welL No matter howmoiial or how abeud appeared 
the hoiuehold avocatiQiis, which he had undertaken, do 
them he wonhl, and do them he did. 

On the morning of which I am abont to write, he had 
risen earlj as usual, lighted the fire, and made eveiythiiig' 
as comfortable as he knew how to make it, though lie 
waa not a vezy apt scholar. But a good wiQ goes a long 
way. 

See him now, with anxious, loving face, bringing his 
wife's breakfast, while she and her babe slept. 

His step awoke her, and her beaming smile was ample 
reward for his labour of love. 

The little fellow, the eldest child, was carolling out in the 
garden, revelling in sunshine and flowers. How papa 
managed to dress him, deponent saith not. Various were 
the buttons, hooks, and strings which had to be replaced, 
and poor Mr. Moody was for ever knocking his head 
against the low, sloping roof in the bed-room, while attend- 
ing to the boy's toilette. As to the ablutions of the juvenile, 
they may be described as a ^' lick and a promise," but they 
answered very well temporarily, and enabled him to enjoy 
the morning air till mamma could make an improved second 
edition. 

A letter lay upon the break&st tray. It was a lawyer's, 
and containea the dreadful news of Mr. Thornton's murder. 

It also stated that he had made his will, and bequeathed 
his property in the following manner : — 

"To my scolding wife I leave one-third of all my 
property. She is my wife, and therefore I am bound to 
provide for her. May God forgive her conduct towards 
me. ^ The remainder I give to my dear cousin, Sarah Moody. 
I wish her and her husband to take my family name of 
Bourne, and I beg of her to accept this as a token of my 
sincere esteem and admiration of her character and conduct; 
for she is a model wife." 

*^ And so you are, Sarah," said John, with a hearty kiss, 
' Uxe veiy best wife in all the world. But poor Thornton, 
what a horrible death ! Poor f eUow ! but it was partly 
his own fault, though. What business had he with a 
mwtixMjaP Ah! I forgot the scolding wife— that ex- 
puuns all.** ^ 

"Poor Luoyr said Mr«. Moody; "I am sure her rts 
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pentance must be bitter and deep. We must look to her, 
dear John. Her sin has been trxdj g^eat, but I hope her 
sorrow for it is sincere. I shonld like to divide the pro- 
perty equally with her." 

"Do whatever yon think proper, Sarah; bnt, for my 
part, I expect she will hook some other poor wretch, and 
serve him the same." 

John and Sarah held many conferences on this subject, 
and at length resolved to return and settle in England. 

Friends called in abundance when they heard of their 
improved circumstances ; among others Monsieur Chapelle, 
who inquired after Mees Shames. 

" I am sorry to say we have not heard from her for a 
long time," replied Mrs. Moody. 

"I think," said Mr. M., "you were veiy sweet upon 
Miss James, and showed your good taste, too, my boy. 
When are you going to write and propose ? or I suppose 
you've done that already, sly boots ? Well, next to my 
wife, she's the best woman going. I congratulate you old 
fellow!" 

"Humph!" replied Monsieur, with a shrug and a 
grimace, " I did like Mees Shames assez bien ; but if she 
did tink I would marry her, she did make von meestek. 
She had no got de moneys. Ha ! ha !" 

" Sir !" said Mr, Moody, growing black in the face with 
anger," sir, sir, how dare you insult my wife's friend? 
Qet out of my house this moment, sir, or I'll kick you out." 

"Sare, sare," replied monsieur, "I no eensulte Mees 
Shames ; I seulement say I no marry her becoze she no 
have ze monies." 

" Then, sir, how dared you to make love to her as you did 
often before my veiv eyes ? You tried to entangle a woman's 
affection and then yon desert her because of th^diiHy money ; 
but I know Miss James has too much good sense to care for 
such a jackanape as you. Take your monkey's face out of 
my sight, or you shall have your pug-nose flattened by an 
honest British fist." 

Monsieur departed with the air of a dog that has been 
whipped ; and thus he departs from these pages. 

All men who indulge in this asymptote style of love- 
making, for the gratifying of their own vanity, ought to be 
scouted from society. Although M. Ohapelle's attentions 
never cost Ella James one moment's regret, yet many a 

N 
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young girl's life has been blighted by such dastardly 
conduct. 

On the other hand, I must admit that " the men "are 
often badly used when they are expected to marry every 
lady to whom they may pay merely brotherly, or friendly, 
attention. They ought to be perfectly at liberty to do so, 
and young girls should not be so foolish as to misconstrue it. 




CHAPTEE XXXVm, 

MBS. GOLDINGk 

H life, what a bad chess-player thou art ! Thou 
hast castles of indolence, instead of strong towers 
of defence 5 pawns are taken en j^aasant when 
thought safe; even bishops take feilse steps; 
knights jump over the heads of the unwary, and carry off 
their booty ; the king's spouse, instead of being a helpmeet 
for him, is often a hindrance, and he is clogged by helpers' 
blunders. Sometimes his partner rushes bravely but un- 
wisely into the combat, and losing her own life, leaves him 
more desolate than ever. He is circumvented, outwitted, 
baited. As his followers are captured one after another, 
they are thrown aside ; but the enemy will still mercilessly 
hunt him into the pit of destruction from which he cannot 
move, while friends and well-wishers stand around and are 
helpless. 

Telle est la vie. 

Well may Satan be drawn as playing chess with man 
for his soul. 

Who will teach us true wisdom that we may play against 
our arch enemy with perfect mathematical skill ? 

The king with his faithful queen always in her due place, 
ready to ward off and capture enemies by her unlimited 
influence in every direction ; bishops moving in the straight 
paths of duty ; knights valiant and wise ; castles impreg- 
nable " standing four-square to all the winds that blow;" 
servants faithful and docil©. Then will the great enemy 
be forced to giye up the struggle, and will retrefkt. Con- 
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dign panishinent shall isM upon him^ and the righthd 
LoBD will be crowned with victory. Selah. 

Carlyle says, " Man is a forked radish." 

'' Great Tom," permit ns to add, Society is a row of 
Kidney Beans. The tall beans get the short sticks, and 
vice versa. Those that overgrow their own sticks topple 
over and grow downwards, and often take possession of 
their neighbonrs' sticks. Many beans are dissatisfied with 
their own sticks, and stretch ont after others which are 
crowded, while their own are left bare. But they will all 
follow the same fashion. They ivill all tarn the same way, 
in spite of coaxing, and training, and pmning ; and they 
get in snch a state of conglomeration that when gathering- 
time comes one has no idea what fmit belongs to this or 
that root. As the old nnrse said of the twins : " The one 
is so mnch like both, yon can't tell t'other from which." 

Bnt hear, oh beans, yon mnst all wither. 

" True," reply the Hamadryads of the Scarlet Rnnners, 
" we do seem to grow in a sad jnmble, and we know we mnst 
all wither, bnt, like aU creation, we are employed writing 
our own history. Onr good fruit is for the gamer, our 
bad for the dnnghiU." 

Well, let ns see what Ella James is doing. 

She was very tinlike the poor little widowed Mrs. George 
Osborne, so admirably described in Vamty Fair, who vainly 
thought to obtain occupation by writing her qualifications 
upon one card, and placing it in one bookseller's window 
till it was fly-blown and yellow ; or by paiating impossible 
pink shepherds, and offering them for sale. 

"So : Ella knew very well that she must struggle, and 
rush, and scramble on to obtain a standing-place in the 
brain market, and she did struggle womanfully. She 
hunted out and answered every possible advertisement 
likely to suit, and entered her name at several register 
offices which she knew to be respectable. 

After many sickening disappointments the following one 
day attracted her notice in the Times : " Daily governess 
wanted. — ^Required, a well-educated lady to instruct two 
children in English, French, Music, and Drawing. Hours 
of attendance from 9 till 2. Terms^ twelve shillings per 

N 2 
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week. Highest refearences reqtdred. Apply for address to 
Mr. Smitli, Scholastic Agent," <fec. 

Ella hastened to the agent's office, and after paying five 
shillings to be favoured with the address, found she had to 
walk a considerable distance. Arriving at the honse, which 
seemed large and handsome, she gave a timid "genteel 
knock." The door was opened by a pompous flnnkey. 

Ella inquired in a nervous tone if Mrs. Grolding (the 
lady of the house) was at home. 

" Blazes," as Sam WeUer would have called him, looked 
up and down at her before he condescended to answer, and 
then, in Scotch fashion, replied by another query. 

" Har you a friend of Mrs. Goldin's, or har you one of 
the governesses as comes to look after the sitiwation ? We've 
'ad so many, we are almost tired of seeing them." 

** Is any one of them engagea to come ?" asked Ella, " K 
not, I shall be much obliged to you to ask your naistress if 
she will favour me with an interview. I think I could 
undertake the duties of the situation." 

She saw that her success or failure as to obtaining an 
interview depended in some measure upon Blazes. She 
could not afford to be proud, and had an instinctive feeling 
that the man possessed a kind heart, although he was a 
pampered menial. 

" Well," he replied, " as a hact o' kindness to a nice- 
lookin' young ooman I will ; but I'm serting of a blowing 
up from missus, for she's awful passionate when she hin- 
trooded on. Step inside the 'all, miss ; I'll say as you're a 
likely young person, an' I think you'll suit us." 

Ella did as she was requested, thankful enough to sit 
down upon the first chair which offered, although it was in 
" the 'all." 

The footman stepped quickly up the elegant stair-case, 
made his speech to his " mississ," and Ella heard the reply, 
given in a loud, coarse voice : " Thompson, I'm surprised 
at the young woman's impertinence, and yours too. It's 
much past the hhower at which I see governesses. They 
must come hurly to suit a hactive lady like me. Tell 'ur 
to come at 'alf past eight to-morrow momin', an' I'll see 
'ur if I'm well enough ; I'am hengaged now." 

As Blazes descended the stairs he saw that Ella was 
looking pale and faint. He gave his message that she waA 
to come at half-past eight punctual, but added, *^ Wait a 
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minnte, miss:" then disappeared towards the kitchen 
regions, and soon returned with a glass of good old Port, 
Baying, " 'Ere, miss, drink this 'ere glass o' wined as I ast 
the gentleman as is bntler 'ere to give me for ye. I sawer 
as ye looked delikit an' tired like." 

" Oh, no, thank yon," said Ella ; " I am mnch obliged to 
yon, bnt I do not want it, that is, I wonld rather not take 
it. I shonld like a glass of water." 

She was fast fainting away from fatigne, and this 
tempting glass of wine wonld have restored her ; bnt she 
conld not bring herself to accept the charity of the ser- 
vants. Alas, as soon as she had spoken the words, she fell 
senseless npon the floor. 

Thompson was alarmed. Althongh he had seen his 
"mississ" in hysterics many times, "he never," as he 
afterwards expressed it, " was so took to as when the yonng 
pnsson dropped down sndding. He thonght he mnst have 
called in the korriner." 

Bnt he very wisely ponred the contents of the wine-glass 
down her throat, " Will she nil she," and then, calling a 
cab, placed her carefully in it. 

Thus ended for that day Ella's attempt to obtain the 
sitmation at twelve shillings per week. It had already 
cost her more than half a week's wages. 

Anxionsly did she await the time appointed for her 
second visit, and asked the cross landlady to call her at six, 
as she mnst set ont at half -past seven. Very little sleep 
fell to her share, thongh she sadly needed it; nervons 
anxiety kept her in a state of staring wakefnlness: 
bnt she was at Mrs. Gelding's door at the appointed 
honr. 

Her friend Blazes qnickly answered her knock, bnt said 
that his mississ wonld not be ready for ever so long ; BUa 
mnst come in and wait. 

Then he added with a confidential side nod, " I thinks 
yon'U get the place, miss ; yon looks different from a good 
many of the women as comes to hanser the advertisemeant. 
I 'ope yon feels better to-day." 

Ella was annoyed at the man's rudeness, and yet felt 
grateful to him for his goodwill. 

He showed her into the drawing-room. There was a 
savoury smell from somewhere near of coffee, eggs, toast, 
&c. Poor Ella wonld gladly have eaten a second breakfast 
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after hear walk. Her moriung meal had been almost 
Bommal ; she had been too nervous to eat. 

Thompson was dosing the door, but turned back to say, 
" You'd better go to the sofy, miss, an' 'av' a lay down. 
You'll 'av to wait a smart while." 

" No, thank you," she replied; " I will take a book." 

" Oh, very well," said Blazes, rather piqued, " I thought 
it would do ye good to lay down." 

Ella selected "Martin Chuzzlewit," and continued to 
read for some time without interruption. She was uncon- 
sciously smiliQg at Mark Tapley's resolve to come out 
strong under trying circumstances, and deserve credit for 
keeping up his joUity. She was hoping to be able to follow 
his good example, when the door was opened very suddenly 
and very widely, and behold, " the mistress of the mansion 
came, mature of age," but not " a graceful dame." 

She was a rather good-looking woman, fat and forty, 
but decidedly vulgar. She wore a red satinet dress, and a 
profusion of rings, which made her large coarse hands look 
larger and coarser. Her appearance at once bespoke plenty 
of money, self-consequence, good health, and great igno« 
ranee. She seemed well calculated for getting in a rage, 
but not for sulking ; no, she was too fat to be sulky : just 
one of those people who would in effect knock your head 
off, and then turn round and say, " Oh, never mind your 
head. It's only my way. Here's something better than 
your head, here's a guinea." 

Ella rose and bowed as Mrs. Golding entered. 
. She acknowledged the salutation by a nod and a good 
stare, then bumped down into a velvet chair, the springs of 
which, by the way, must have been very stroag to stand 
the trial. 

''Your name is James, I think," she said, still staring at 
Ella, with arms a-kimbo. 

" It is, madam," she answered, with a slight bend, wait- 
ing for the &rt Cassiopeia to continue her queries. 

She was evidently pleased to be addressed as Madam, and 
looked as if she thought the title was always her due, but 
she didn't always get it. She remembered the Queen was 
called Madam, so she smirked a little, and placing the 
point of her elbow upon the arm of her throne, in 
not very queenly style, inserted the end of her thumb 
between her teeth, adding, ^' Humph ! ha ! yes, yes ; very 
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good ; and you 'av come to slissut (soKcit) me to hengage 
you?" 

" That is the object of my call, madam ; and I think 1 
could undertake the duties, if you will allow me to try." 

" Well, well, don*t talk too fast ; Hanser my questions 
first. Mine are very clever childum." 

Ella felt her colour rising at this rudeness, and was sorely 
inclined to get up and walk out of the house, leaving 
Cassiopeia to extol her Andromedas to the desert (drawing- 
room) air. But she reflected that that would be running 
away from duty ; and moreover she might go farther and 
fare worse. Yet the bitter thought would come, "this 
woman has evidently been a cook or housemaid, and has 
probably married a self-made man. Here am I at their 
beck and call, when but a few years ago the one would have 
dabbed a curtsey and the other pulled his hair as they took 
a seat in our kitchen. Well, if her husband has gained his 
own fortune, he deserves to enjoy it. I ought not to be 
envious ; but alas ! what chance is there for an unpro- 
tected woman to save even a support for her old age ? It 
is often said, " So and so has never done any good in the 
world ;" that is, never saved any money. Oh no ! you 
may teach and toil, and see your pupilu reaping benefit from 
it in after years; you may sympathise with, and instruct 
the poor, and give your hard-earned mite ; but youVe never 
done any good if you haven't saved and hoarded money : 
and you need not flatter yourself that the world will give 
you any credit. " As long as thou doest well unto thyself, 
men will speak good of thee," and if thou dost not do well 
to thyself, alias thy pockd), don't expect thy reward." 

These thoughts fitted through Ella's mind in a few 
seconds, while she was waiting to be further catechised. 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Golding saying, ".What 
can you learn my childum ? I say they are nattrally clever ; 
but the governesses as I've 'ad did n't hunderstand • 'em a 
bit. I want 'em to learn drawrin', an' to play the music, an' 
talk the Parishon French, an' all them sort of acoomplish- 
meants." 

Poor Ella bit her lips and cheeks most dreadfully to pre- 
vent herself from laughing at this list of accomplishments. 
Her voice trembled with flie effort as she said, " I pre8um.e 
you also wish them to have a good EngHsh education." 

"Oh they know hinglish very well a'ready. I 'ate bad 
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grammer myself, an' so I only lets them be in genteel 
society. They 've nothing else to do ! for I never lets them 
soil thnr 'ans." 

Ella sat in silence while Mrs. Golding went on to ask : 
" Can you learn 'em those hexersises, I forgets the crackjaw 
name, where yon nses clubs and poles P" 

Ella suggested Calisthenics. 

"Yes, oh, yes, Callous-Thannicks, Callous-Thannicks, 
them's the words: I'd forgot what they was." 

Further similar conversation followed and the engage- 
ment was made, Mrs. Golding adding, " I've got another 
daughter, Miss Golding Seneur, she 've quite finished 'er 
eddication ; but I dur say she'U like you for a companion 
BCHuetimes. Oh, 'ere she comes." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ENNUI. 




ELL, maw," said Miss Golding as she lounged 
into the room, " What is the next useless thing 
I shall do ? I've practised, and walked in the 
gawden, and I'm sick of embroidery and croquet^ 
a«d making mawning cawls. I'm so dall : I'm erni/uySe to 
death." ^ 

She made this speech, as she sauntered across the room, 
in true Lydia Languish siyle, without deigning to look at 
the "young person " who had come to " slissut " the situa- 
tion at twelve shillings per week (all of which must go to 
pay for the rent of one small room). 

^er mamma introduced her as "Miss Golding." 

Ella bowed, and Miss G. returned it very languidly, then 
sank in a semi-reclining position upon the sofa and pulled to 
pieces a beautiful flower which she had in her hand. 

Ella was saying to herself, " I have good hope of you, 
young lady ; you are just waking up to the great realities 
of existence ; you have found the folly of tiying to qucAch 
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JroTir thirat out of gilded empty oups ; and I hope yon will 
earn wisdom. I will try my poor best to lead yon right, 
though I shall never " do any good in the world." 

A few commonplace civilities were exchanged between 
Ella and Miss Qolding, and then the mamma rose and said, 
*' I'll wish yon good momin' now, Miss James ; for I'm goin 
hont in the carriage. Gam deeaw," (to her danghter ;) *' yon 
forget as me an' yon av' got to order onr dresses for tiie 
Hopera." 

So Ella was snfifered to open the door for herself, and 
" homeward plod her weary way " withont any refreshment 
being offered, while Miss Crolding rang the bell and reqnested 
Blazes to bring her the decanter of light sherry to fortify 
her for the exertion of riding in the carriage to her 
milliner's. 

To all yon yonng ladies who are constantly complaining of 
feeling " so dall," I beg to say, allow me to paraphrase the 
sentence for yon. "I have no real sympathy with my 
fellow-creatnres : I do not rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
nor weep with them that weep. I have no appreciation 
of the manifold discoveries of Science and Art. I only 
want to amnse myself, and all amusements are satiating. 
The most agreeable is coqnetry ; bnt then I can only many 
one^ and after that I am tied [down. Time hangs so heavily, 
what can I do to kill it ? Well I know every moment brings 
us nearer to the grave ; bnt for goodness' sake, don't talk 
abont such dull subjects, yon make me nervons. Don't 
tell me about the Foor, There are workhouses and hospitals 
for them. I subscribe to several Institutions. Don't ask 
me to improve my mind. I've learnt the usual accom- 
plishments; I can't trouble my head about mental im- 
provement!" 

Oh, young ladies, yonng ladies, there's no English for 
emrni, and dull should be struck out of your vocabularies ; 
you insult yourselves every time you use the word. Brand 
it, drum it out of your regiment ; scout it, tar and feather it ! 

Is there so Httle to be learnt and so little to be done in 
this span of life that you must try to kill time ? 

Don't think because you can play a little, sing a little, 
draw a little, and speak French a little, you can plume your- 
selves upon your good education, and despise others. 

Just look over a few publishers' lists. Look at gazetteers, 
dictionaries of various languages, Hves and doings of phi- 
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losophers, statesmen, literati, even artisans. Glance at 
the oirole of sciences and the achievements of real scholars ; 
then humbly how, and heartily confess, ** I nothing know bnt 
that I nothing know." 

And yon, young gentlemen, who are always complaining 
that th6 ordiiary occapations and amusements of life are 
** awful slow work," do you think you will improve the 
matter by the false excitements of getting into debt; 
breaking your bones, or breaking women's hearts ; or 
perpetually making wine-oases of yourselves ? 

No ! as long as fiie world lasts, young ladies and young 
gentlemen, you will suffer from emm% in spite of your 
utmost and most reckless endeavours, until you learn to 
inquire within for a cure. 

Like lunatics, you fancy everything and everybody in 
the wpoing, when all the time it is your own minds which 
are out of join^t, and all the faJse remedies you adopt only 
increase the evil, tbou^ they may seem for 'the moment to 

allay it. 

The knowledge of the disease being half the cure, allow 
me to tell you you are very n4aoh diseased, and that I should 
not like to be much in your society, lest I should catch the 
isfsotioii. 

The disease divides itself into many branches, but the 
root of it is want of self-knowledge, and a mistaken valua- 
tion of surrounding things. Your ideas are all out of 
perspective. You mistake the real for the ideal, and 
vice versd. 

Rectify this, and you will no longer be " Dull." 

Yet Seneca says, "A man would die, though he were 
neither valiant nor. miserable, only upon a weariness to do 
the same thing so oft over and over." 

True, oh Philosopher, " *twere weary waiting here*' if 
there were no goal. 

The only times at which dulness is unavoidable are when 
the goal is hidden from our view, or when we are hindered 
in the race. Perchance illness fetters our bodies, while our 
minds long for activity, or we are compelled to pass our 
time in the vapid society of mindless people, or some dreary 
soulless work is our daily forced employment, to the ex- 
clasion of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

But even on the very treadmill of life the mind has 
power to make fair flowers spring at every step. "Your 
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mind to yon a kingdom is," or ought to be, and can yon pnt 
a kingdom into a prison ? 

Yon wonld be ashamed to own that yon were so poor in 
pocket as to be obliged to beg of yonr companions. Why- 
are yon not much more ashamed to confess yonr poverty of 
mind which compels yon to beg for relief, op worse, to obtain 
it dishonestly ? And when yonVe got it, it's all base coin ! 
while tme riches are showered ronnd yon, and you know 
not how to grasp them. 

Hear what Carlyle says upon this subject : — " Yes, here, 
in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal; work 
it out therefrom ; and working, believe, live, be free; The 
Ideal is in thyself, the Impediment too is in thyself ; thy 
condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same ideal 
out of. Oh Thou that pinest in the imprisonment of tiie 
Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of a truth ; the thing 
thou seekest is already with thee 'here or nowhere' 
oonldst thou only see." 

Oh ! young men and young women, there is enough in 
this poor world to interest Philosophers and Philanthropists, 
yes, and angels of Heaven. Is there not enough to interest 
you^ that you must seek to ** Idll time p" 

With somewhat similar arguments did Ellla peir- 
snade Miss Groldmg to take very different views of 
human life and human aims from those she had hitherto 
adopted ; and a strong friendship grew between the rich 
girl and the poor governess. But the "clever childum" 
were not at first very willing to listen to reason. 

In my ^ext chapter I will give a specimen of their 
" broughtings up." 






CHAPTER XL. 
BOBBowma iin> BOBBoyrma. 

FEW days after the ^' hengagement " had oom- 
menced, it happened to be a poxuriiig wet mornings 
which delayed Ella some minutes on the way. 
As she entered the schoolroom, tired and soaked, 
she met [the following welcome from one of her little 
pupils :— 

*' Are yon aware, Miss James,'' said little Lonisa, with 
the greatest possible amonnt of childish ** pomposity, that 
yon sxefiue mvnutes late^ and that my TnamTna pays yon to 
oome zaotly at nine P" 

f ' I do not make engagements with little girls of yonr 
age," said Ella, qnietly, as she removed her dripping cloak 
and bonnet, " Yonr maTmna and I can settle onr affairs very 
well, I dare say, withont yonr assistance. Now, come and 
try if yon can say your first colnnm in the Midtiplication 
Table." 

" No, I shan't," was the reply, " it's a nasty 'ard thing, 
and I won't learn it." 

'' Then I shall have to explain to yonr parents that yon 
are more ignorant than the little children at the charity 
schools." 

The yomig lady burst into a screaming, kicking rage, 
and one of her shoeSjtme to the law of via inerUce^ bounced 
ofFher foot. 

" Fetch me my shoe, Miss James," she screeched, " yon 
are no better than a servant : ma pays yon." 

Ella took ' not the slightest notice of the demand, but 
turned to little Robert, saying : " I hope, Robert, yon have 
had the good sense to learn your lessons well." 

Robert did not answer, but continued the occupation he 
had begun, viz., pulling Ella's pencil-case to pieces. In a 
few seconds he succeeded in breaking it. 

" Did you break that purposely ?" she asked iu a firm tone. 

" Ye — es, because its yoo — urs," said the young tyrant. 

" Then I desire that you pay me for it." 

" No, that I sha'nt," was the impudent reply. 
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"You see tliat policemaii going by/' said Ella ; "if jou 
do not instantly pay me, I shall call him in, and give you 
into his charge." 

She made a movemenfas thongh to open the window. 

Robert looked as if he thought the world was coming to 
an end when a poor goyemess dared to threaten hdm in that 
manner. He put his wrists into his eyes, and began to 
blubber. The young l^y forgot her passion, and staj^ed at 
the two " with all her eyes." 

''Are you sorry, Bobert, for the mischief you have so 
wilfully done ?" asked Ella, sternly looking at him. 

"Ye — e — e — es," sobbed the sulky, frightened boy." 

" Then if you are a gentleman, of course you will pay 
for it, without giving me the trouble of fetching the police- 
man." 

"I've only got half-a-crown," continued the sobber, 
" but I'll gi — gi — ^give you all I've go — o — ^t." 

Ella took it, and turning to the little girl, said, " Louisa, 
won't you help your brother to pay for it^ now he is so very 
sorry ?" 

" Oh, no," she answered, " I can't spare any of my money ; 
I want it all to buy a nice, large doll and cradle." 

" And I," said the little boy, with a heavy sigh, " was 
going to have a beautiful kite, and now I must go with- 
out it." 

The lessons went on. Twice one are two, and moral 
copes, and Maiy's granmiar, and Ist line, 2nd Hne, 3rd 
line, and juvenile " CaUous Thannicks ;" and the hour of 
release struck. 

"I shall remain precisely j^e WMiAdes longer with Miss 
Louisa's lesson," said Ella ; " you may go and play, 
Bobby." 

Miss Louisa looked exceedingly sullen, but there was no 
help for it. The five minutes soon passed, and the weary, 
pale-faced governess rose to put on her still damp wrapper, 
saying, " Good-bye, Robby ; are you very sorry for what 
you have done? Do you not think it was very wrong 
indeed ?" 

"Yes, I do," said the little fellow. "I'll never, never 
do it any more. Do kiss me. Miss James." 

She kissed him very warmly, but only wished Louisa 
good-morning. 

Half-an-hour after, a fine, large kite, marked 28. 6d., and 
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a football, were brought to the door directed to Master 
E»obert, but nothing at all for Miss Louisa, who looked 
very blank with disappointment, and said, " Bobby, next 
time you break anything of Miss' James's, I will help you 
to pay for it." 

Kind reader, do you consider these last few lines too 
puerile for your consideration ? If so, please turn to the 
twenty-third chapter of "Vanity Pi^," Can I not poiut 
to the giant shade of the departed Thackeray with my 
dwarf finger, and say, " He set me the example," for 'tis 
therein recorded that *'as he rode on the omnibus from 
Bichmond while it changed horses, this present chronicler 
beiiig on the roof, marked three Httle children playing in 
a puddle below, very dirty, and friendly, and happy. To 
these three presently came another Httle one. * Polly,' says 
she, 'your sister's got a penny,' at which the children got 
up from the puddle instantly, and ran off to pay theii' 
court to Peggy. And as the omnibus drove off, I saw 
Peggy with the infantine procession at her tail, marching 
with great dignity towards the stall of a neighbouring 
lollipop woman." * # * * 

In addition to Ella's engagement at Mrs. Qoldiag's, she 
also obtaiuJed other pupils, as many as with her weak health 
she could undertake. 

She was now gaining enough for daily support, but the 
payment of old scores was a terrible drawback. 

Her old friend, Mrs. John Ford, offered her an asylum 
in her pretty little cottage in Ella's native village at tho 
lowest possible terms. 

This was an act of true Christian friendship, but Ella 
felt thafc she. must work on where her lot was cast,. or how 
could she pay her debts ? 

Her quarterly fealary was not yet quite due, and various 
petty creditors: were dunning her. 

" What. can I do ?" she asked herself sadly ; " I cannot 
deitiQind my salary before the proper time. Whom can I 
ask to obliige xne with a small loan P I must not trouble 
those generous friends who before aided me, for they will 
not let me return it. There is good Dr. Andrews, who 
charged me nothing for attendance, and has. been at some 
expeiKLSe beltid^s : I should not like to. trouble him. There 
is Henry," and she started, and felt faint as she whispered 
the name* *^ JEe would help me, I know, bat oh ! oh ! 
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merciful Heaven, I could not see him or read his dear, dear, 
handwriting without wavering from my vow." 

Ella sat for some time in an almost unconscious state, 
but suddenly rousing herself, she added, mentally, " Let me 
see, there is Mr. Johnson, the solicitor ; his brother's failure 
caused tbe loss of my little property, but he is rich now : 
surely lie could not take it amiss if I were to ask him this 
little favour. I taught his children, and what 1 received 
would about pay one year's interest of what I lost." 

So she wrote to Mr. Johnson, and asked for the loan of 
five pounds. 

Here is the reply : 

" Madam, — ^I am very much surprised at youi» request. 
Upon principle I never lend money without two securities. 
I beg you will not again mention my brother's name to me. 
I know nothing of him. I have the honour to remain, 
Madam, your obedient servant, " Gr. Johnson.*' 

" So much for his kindness, or justice," thought Ella, 
as she sighed and threw down the letter. 

" There is Angelina Smith, who used to profess undying 
friendship for me at schooL She is married, and has 
plenty of money, and a happy home ; surely she will not 
object to my request. She is religious, I believe, and there- 
fore no doubt kind ; I will tell her my trouble. 

After waiting two or three weeks, and receiving no 
answer, Ella wrote again, and this is the note for which she 
so anxiously hoped. 

" My Dear Ella, — I am sorry I could not answer your 
letter before. I am so much engaged with my husband 
and children that I have no time for writing. ' I read and 
explain several chapters in the Bible to them every day, 
and this, with household duties, occupies much time. . My 
husband has lately purchased an estate, f of which he has 
paid twelve thousand pounds. My heart overflows with 
gratitude to the Almighty for all His mercifes. I am sorry 
to hear you are in trouble. Put your trust in the Lord. 1 
r^ret that I cannot accommodate yoti wiih the little sum 
you require, but have no doubt joU Will easily obtain it 
from some other friend ; you have my most sincere wishes 
for your future happiness. I shall be pleased to. hear from 
you at any time, especially if I coidd feel assured' that you 
have given your heart unto Ohbist. — ^BeHeve me, my dear 
Ella, very aSectionately and sincerely yours, A. Smith." 




CHAPTER XLI. 

UlTBELIEF. 

Lions similarly-affeciiionateand genercmsepistles 
did Ella receire irom friends of whom she asked 
a small loan. She was heart-sick of pemsing 
snch notes. Bnt one morning a superscription, 
which she recognised, starred her frcmi the mc^lancholy 
reverie occasioned by these repeated disappointments. The 
writing was thafc of Henry's mother, re-directed from 7, 
Worcester Street. Who shall describe her feelings as she 
tore open the envelope ? Henry was dying, and had 
earnestly requested to see her. 

All earthly cares vanished from her memory that instant. 
Her whole sonl was filled with the one dr^Ml thought — 
*' Henry is dying, and has not sought a Savioub." 

In a few seconds, she had thrown on her well-worn out- 
door habiliments, and was rushing along the streets. She 
neither saw nor heard the crowd through which she pressed 
eagerly on and on, trembling lest she might arrive too late. 

She knocked gently at the door of No. 3, Algenib 
Square. She had to knock with her knuckles, for both 
the knocker and bell were thickly muffled. A large 
quantity of tan was strewn before the house, bespeaking 
the slender thread upon which hung the life of the patient. 
Even a little noise might sever it. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Mountjoy, whose appear- 
ance was that of a heart-broken mother, weary, yet un- 
wearied. She pressed Ella's hand earnestly, and said in a 
low, anxious, despairing whisper : — 

" Thank Gop, you have come. If any one on earth can 
save him, it is you. How could you be so cruel as to for- 
sake him for a mere difference of opinion? You have 
brought him to the grave. Heaven grant your presence 
may call In'™ back to life. You have made me doubly- 
widowed." 

Oh ! what a dreadf nl stab for poor Ella. She had 
brought the deepest affliction upon her best and dearest 
friends. 
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Little did the sorrowing mother realize how Ella had 
brought upon herself a living death. How gladly would 
she have changed places with him who was still her soul's 
treasure. Yes ; she would have hailed a death-bed with 
joy. But there was a hidden strength in her weakness, that 
would have sustained her to endure untold years of this 
living death rather than deny her Saviour. 

Haj*dly conscious of anything, Ella entered the sick room. 
The dying man was &intly repeating her name. 

*^ Ella ! Ella !" he murmured, " Come to me, come to me 
soon. I shall never more see you on earth; but come to 
me in heaven." He moaned, and pressing his hands upon 
his fevered brow, as he threw himself from side to side in 
an agony of unrest, he said : '* Oh, Ella, shall I, can I 
go to Heaven ? You will be there, I know ; but shall I be 
there ? Is there a great gulf between us ? — a great gulf, 
an impassable gulf? I would pass through that fire to 
come to you ! but you forsook me, you left me to die alone. 
If I could die in your arms I should be happy. But, oh, 
never, never ; you f orsopk me, you left me to die alone. 
I have not wronged my neighbour. Why do I fear death ? 
No ; I never wronged my neighbour ; I will not fear to die. 
But there is a great gulf, a dark gulf. Oh, I cannot pass 
it, alone, alone ! alone 1 But God is merciful — ^very, very 
merciful: I will not fear to die. Oh God ! show thy 
mercy unto me ; let me see the light of thy countenance ! 
Why cannot I conquer this fear of death ? What was 
it Ella used to say ' We are more than conquerors through 
through - — .' " 

" * Through Him who loved us and gave Himself for us,' " 
replied EUa, as she placed her haiid gently upon his. 
" 'Tis He and He alone who can save. Oh, put your trust in 
Him ere it be too late." 

Suddenly the light of life shone through the darkness 
of death. He sprang up wUdly at the sound of her 
voice. The effort was too much. He sank back .agaixi, 
exhausted, but gazed with a look of yearning, dying love 
at his once promised wife and stretched out his arms 
towards her. 

Ella bent over him, and he clasped her neck, and held 
her to his heart with a long, long embrace. She gently dis- 
engaged herself and looked lovingly, yet ^mly^ intp 
his eyes. 
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** Hcmy," she said, ** think not of me now, but think of 
Hearen and Eternity/' 

" Heaven is no Heaven without yon, Ella : why did you 
leave me ?" he said, bitterly. 

** Oh, Henry, Henry," she cried, weeping, " you may soon 
be in the presence of your Eternal Judge ! Give Hrm not 
cause to say, * Ephraim is joined to idols. Let him alone.' " 

" Ella !" he ahnost shrieked, " I cannot die ! I will not 
die and leave you ! I dare not die ! Why have you brought 
this misery upon me ?" 
^^^.M^els^rear,.^, He^, in ret^ jour 

She remembered that the surest way to turn the sick man's 
thoughts from his own suffering was to make mention of hers. 

•* Oh, selfish wretch that I am ! " he exclaimed. " But 
why did you inflict all this upon yourself, and upon me, Ella ? 
What strange fascination could cause you for the sake of a 
diiferent tenet to bring such sorrow to us both ?" 

"Because my Bible says, 'Be ye not unequally yoked 
together witihi unbelievers.' I would have shared poverty, 
beggary, pain, any earthly ill with you ; but I will not 
share your unbelief. I am not here to talk of the past. I am. 
here to nurse you as a sister." 

•* A sister ! " he said, wildly; " Ella, you drive me mad ! O 
Goi>, I cannot endure this I" 

** Henry, if you rave in this manner, I shall leave yoiu 
It is sinful, most sinful thus, to rebel against the decrees of 
your God. I am adding to it by my presence." 

" You shall not leave me," he replied frantically; " I shall 
soon be a corpse ! Cruel, cruel Ella, you shall not leave me. 
These arms shall dasp you tiU they unclasp in death ! I 
cannot die alone ! " 

Oh, terrible, terrible ordeal ! 

Poor heart-rent Ella ! 

Disappointed love, dread of death, and misbelief, -were 
the dark billows which overwhelmed the soul of the dying 
man ; but He who walked upon the waters had called unto 
her, and she sank not. She made no resistance to the grasp 
of the sufferer, whose strength was fast ebbing away, but 
laid her cheek against his, and soothingly whispered : 
" Henry, God only knows how I have loved you. My soul 
was torn asunder when I resigned your hand, and I love you 
still ; would that I might die with you now, and that we 
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might enter our rest together. But, Henry, if I had 
married jov^ my love for you would have destroyed my love 
for Christ, and I should have been a curse and a snare to 
you. I know that my Bpedeemer liveth ; I know in Whom 
I have trusted ; and that which I have committed to Him is 
your soul, your immortal, precious, undying soul ! Day and 
night have I borne you on my poor unworthy heart, before 
the Throne of Him who liveth and was dead. Oh, my 
beloved, shut not the door of mercy against yourself ! Enter 
in and be saved : death hath no sting, and the grave no 
victory, where He hath said : — * Fear not, for I am 
with thee.' " 

The earnest pleadings of this afflicted one calmed the 
tempest in his soul. As he gazed fondly at her he tried to 
pray; but slumber overpowered his weakened spirit. Is 
it the slumber of death ? death and no Saviour ! 

All the sufTerrngs of Ella's former life were as dust in 
the balance, compared with the fearfnlness of agony which 
seized upon her as she saw her beloved trembling on the 
brink of eternity, and still unconverted to Chbist. 

Oh, the unutterable heart-cry which ascended to Heaven, 
as she wrestled in prayer for his soul, while watching that 
expiring life ! 

He moaned heavily, and an expression of deep horror 

passed over his countenance. Suddenly a bright beam of 

joy illuminated his dying features, and his sleep seemed 

Eke " iufajit slumbers, soft and bright." 

• * ~ • * « • 

He awoke ; and his gaze, as it fell upon Ella, was no 
longer that of rebellious despair, but of sweet, deep 
peace. 

At length he said, faintly and slowly, ^' Ella, I have had 
a vision. I was standing on the brink of a great, black 
guH, and you were by my side. I feared to plunge into 
it. I saw on the other side the New Jerusalem, the 
Heavenly Country, and the Great Teacher, the Man Chbist 
Jesus. Ton prayed to him, and He came and carried you 
safely over the gulf. You left me, and I was too proud 
to ask HiTn to help me. I thought I could swim across 
unaided, yet I feared to try. I endeavoured to run back, 
but I corold not ; the ground gave way under me, and I fell 
into the black waters. In vain I tried to battle through 
them. I was helpless and sinking, and there were fiends 

o 2 
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in the caverns below. They said, ' Ha ! ha ! yon thonght 
yon conld save yonrself . Welcome, welcome ! ' 

The snfferer pansed, throngh weakness, bnt spoke again 

at intervals. 

" They tried to clntch at my garments. 

****** 

" Once more I rose to the snrfeice. 

****** 

" I conld not see the Great Teacher, bnt I cried, * Loed 

save me, or I perish.' 

****** 

" He pnt forth His hand, and touched me. 

****** 

" The fiends yelled and raved. 

****** 

" I landed safely in the Heavenly country, and yon were 

there waiting for me, and on your Imees blessing the Great 

Teacher for my deliverance. 

****** 

" Then a host of angels came to welcome us, and they 

said, * There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 

one sinner that repenteth.' 

****** 

" I awoke, and found you praying by my side, my Ella ; 
and I knew that you were asking tibe Lord Jesus to carry 
me over the dark gulf of death. But, oh, Ella, will He 
accept my poor penitence at the eleventh hour ? My soul 
is naked and friendless without Him. I want no argument 
Tiow to prove that God would be my severe judge, and not 
my Heavenly Father, if I rejected His atonement." 

What tongue can tell the holy rapture, the fervent grati- 
tude, which filled the soul of this prostrate Christian, as 
she saw that while she was yet speaking, an answer came 
from Heaven ? 

She bowed her heart before the throne of grace, and 
humbly offered praise for God's unspeakable ^t, as she 
replied to the dying convert, " He will in no wise cast out 
any who come to Him in sincerity and truth. The Holy 
Spirit has touched your heart. Blessed, blessed be God for 
his unfathomable mercy. Let us pray together that the 
short time which may remain to you upon earth may be 
^ed with the peace which passeth knowledge. Let 
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me send for our kind vicar, who can comfort yon and 
explain many passages in Scripture for yonr guidance." 

The minister came promptly, and after earnest prayer and 
solemn, loving counsel, he added : " My dear friend, allow 
me to mark 'down a few texts containing undeniable proof 
of our Lord's divinity. You can read and think of them 
after I am gone." 

"Yes, yes," he replied, earnestly ; " Ella will read them 
to me, then I shall take more heed when I hear them from 
Tier lips." 



CHAPTER XLH. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 




HE following are a few of the texts which the vicar 
marked. St. John's Gospel, the first chapter and 
first verse : "In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God." 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, the first chapter and 
eighth verse ; " But unto the Son he saith. Thy throne, 
God, is for ever and ever : a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom. " 

St. Matthew, the first chapter and twenty-third verse : 
" Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 
a Son, and they shall call His name Emmanuel, which being 
interpreted is, God with us." 

St. Luke's Gospel, the third chapter and fourth verse : 
" As it is written in the book of the words of Esaias the 
Prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight." 

Malachi, the third chapter and first verse : " Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye 
delight in : behold. He shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts." 

Isaiah, the fortieth chapter and tenth and eleventh verses : 
" Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and 
His arm shall rule for Him : behold, His reward is with 
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Him, and His work before Him. He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd : He shall gather the lambs with His arm, 
and carry them in His bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young." 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans the ninth chapter and 
fifth verse : — " Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ came. Who is over all, God blessed 
for ever. Amen." 

These and other portions of Scripture EHa read again and 
again to the dying one who, by God's great mercy, had been 
led at last to see the wretched emptiness of his hopes of salva- 
tion through good Works, without faith in a crucified Jesus. 

Eagerly and earnestly did he listen to the words which 
before he had read with unconcern. 

His kind friend the vicar had been gone some time. 
The hour was late, but still the sufferer, though so very, 
very weak, did not slumber. Ella entreated him to t^ 
to sleep. 

His reply was, " If I sleep now, I may not wake again in 
this world ; and before I go hence, I have one last request 
to make." 

" What is it, Henry ?" 

" Be my wife. Let me send again for our good minister 
to unite us by special licence. See, here is the weddins:- 
ring, VMcli f have always carried with r&e, and which wis 
to have been buried wiiSi me. Let me leave you my name, 
dearest, and imprint, if but once, a husband's kiss upon your 
lips ; then I can die in peace." 

" But, Henry, will not this take away your thoughts from 
the eternity to which you are hastening?" 

"No, my love, it will rather remove a weight from my 
mind which clogs it." 

" I cannot refuse you," she replied, " if it will make yotir 
death-bed happier." 

" Call my mother, darling ; let no time be lost. My hours 
are numbered. Send messengers quickly to the vicar, the 
doctor, and my attorney." 

An hour after he had made this last request, the friends 
he had sent for were assembled, and all necessary arrange- 
ments were made for this sad, sad funeral marriage. 

It was past midnight. Death-like stillness reigned 
within and without the dwelling, broken only by the 
convulsive breathing of the dying bridegroom, and the 
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ticking of a delicate clock which stood upon the bed-room 
znantelsheK. 

O solemn, terribly solemn moment, when wedded Bonis are 
plighting their troth, to be immediately severed by the mer- 
ciless angel of death ! 

Scarcely had the sufferer strength to repeat, " I, Henry, 
take thee, Ella, to be my wedded wife ... till dea& 
Tis do part." 

Death was parting them almost ere they conld be united. 

But there was a strange, unearthly light in Henry's eyes 
as thongh the body wrestled with the soul, and would not 
let it go till this blessing was given. ■ 

The trembling, emaciated hands were hardly able to 
place the sacred ring upon Ella's finger. 

Alas ! it seemed almost like wedding a corpse. Tears of 
overwhelming sorrow flooded her grief-worn lace. Bnt 
with those tears what holy joy was intermixed ! She woxdd 
soon be a widowed virgin hride; but hia soul was newly 
wedded unto Christ, never, never to be parted. 

The ceremony was over. A few trembling, unintelligible 
strokes of the pen constituted Henry Moun^oy's signature, 
attested by the witnesses. As soon as this was done he sank 
back in a state of utter exhaustion. 

Restoratives were in vain pressed to his lips 5 the power 
to partake of them was gone ! 

Shorter and shorter came the panting breathings. The 
doctor felt his pulse, but could hardly tell if it beat at all. 

Ella gave way to no violent grief. She gazed with 
hushed breath and burning eyes upon the deatUy counten- 
ance. The blessedness of his new-found faith was the 
rock upon which she stood, as the storm-blast swept over 
her. 

Morning dawned upon this strange marriage-bed, and 
where, where was the soul of her beloved ? 

The frail tenement of clay was still and breathless. 
When had it winged its flight ? Loving eyes had watched 
through every moment of that dark night, yet could not 
tell when the soul had escaped its prison. 

Ella saw that all was over, and her brave spirit at last 
gave way. She uttered one cry of piercing agony, and 
throwing her arms round the corpse of her husband, she 
kissed him madly. 

" Oh, Henry, my beloved, my own, my husband, my 
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life! Gone, gone! Mast we part? Hear me! speak to 
me ! kiss me ! Oh, Henry ! I cannot bear it ! God, in 
mercy take me to you !" And again and again the fond 
embrace was repeated. 

Again she called fondly npon the silent form, as her 
breath fanned the stiffening features. 

Oh, Heaven J did those dead lips move? Is it the 
sickening of the brain which gives fancied life to that 
loved corpse ? Is she a maniac ? Friends try in vain to 
tear her away. She cries with joy, " He kissed me ; my 
dead husband kissed me !'' 

No other lips but hers could have detected the almost 
imperceptible return of that frantic embrace ; but it WAS 
RETURNED. It seemed as if her love had triumphed over 
death, and called back the spirit as it was fluttering upon 
the threshold. 

Another movement of lip, a sigh ; — then the glased eye 
opened, and the still tongue was loosened. One word 
was fe/intly uttered ; it was JESUS. A pause — then 
another word. It was Wife. Another, scarcely audible ; 
it was Mother. 

Then balmy sleep steeped his senses. 

With silent awe and trembling hope, wife and mother 
watched another hour. 

The patient awoke. The physician again felt his pulse, 
and heart, and exclaimed with a joyful sigh, "He will live !** 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

MISS muggins's letter. 

FEW days after these events Ella, now Mrs. 

Mountjoy, was as usual tending her husband's 

sick couch, when suddenly she started and 

laughed, then looked vexed, then laughed again. 

Henry asked anxiously what was the matter. 

" Oh, Henry, don't think 1 am going quite crazy. I can 
laugh now you are out of danger," she repUed. 
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" But what are you laughing at, my pet ? You know a 
"wife should have no secrets from her husband." 

" JSTo, indeed she should not ; and I never wish to have 
any: but you are not well enough to attend to business yet, 
love. I will tell you by-and-bye." 

" But I should like to know now,^ he persisted. 

** Well," she said, " would you believe that I have only 
just this moment recollected the existence of my landlady 
and pupils ? I certainly have behaved very badly to them. 
I have never gfiven them any notice, or told them where I 
am, or the cause of my absence. Why poor old Miss Cross- 
patch will certainly send the crier round after me ; but 
I am sorry I forgot to explain circumstances to Mrs. 
Golding." 

"And who is Miss Orosspatch?" asked her husband, 
with a smile. 

" Oh, the amiable lady with whom I lodged," she replied. 
" She was always blowing me up, or persecuting me with, 
petty insult." 

" The old vixen ! " exclaimed Henry, starting up in bed 
and clenching his weak fists. " How dared she insult my 
gentie Ella ? She'd better keep her distance from me, or 
I'll make her remember it." 

" Now, my dearest," said Ella, kissing the irate invalid, 
** Don't be too angry with her; she really did me good." 

"Grood ! How could insult do you good ? Why did you 
stay with her ? Why did you select such a virago of a 
landlady ?" 

" I wiU tell you all about it, my beloved husband, if you 
YnUl promise not to make yourself worse by taking up my 
cause so warmly. All places and all people seemed alike 
indifferent to me when I parted from TOU. Miss Muggins 
-was recommended to me for honesty, and I took the 
lodgings. I soon found out that she was a perpetual 
blister, and you know sharp counter-irritation will some- 
times arrest the progress of deeply-seated disease. Had I 
met with great kindness and sympathy, I might have 
nursed my grief till it killed me, or worse, killed my mind, 
and the old lady was not very bad in the long run. She 
did not turn me out when I was ill and helpless." 

" Well, you are * grateful for small mercies.' Why I 
shouldn't turn a dog out when it was ill and helpless. I'll 
pay her for any good she has ever done you, child, and there's 
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an end of it. Bnt, Ella, why did yon not tell me that yon 
were in tronble P I dare say yon were short of money ; 
why not let me know yonr difficnlties ? It was omel of you 
not to do so." 

" How could I, dear ? how could I ask you to help me, 
when I had parted from you, as I believed, for life ? And 
this reminds me that you have done a dreadful deed ; you 
have married an insolvent debtor ! Perhaps you wish for 
a divorce," she added, with a mischievous glance. 

" An insolvent fiddlesticks of a darling. I am the insol- 
vent. How can I ever repay such goodness as yours ? 
Pray what is the enormous sum that you owe ? There are 
bank-notes in my desk ; take what you require, and don't 
bother me," said Henry, with an attempt at bluf&iess, in 
order to hide the tears which filled his eyes. 

But the wife saw them, and running to him hid her head 
upon his bosom, exclaiming, " Henry, I nmst weep over the 
remembrance of past suffering. God only knows what I 
have endured." 

And she wept long and freely as he caressed and soothed 
her, assuring her in tenderest accents that his " greatest joy 
in life would be to protect her from the frowns of the cruel 
world." 

So that day's post conveyed by his desire double the 
amount to Miss Muggins which was due. 

The following is the reply which Mrs. Ella received. I 
leave the reader to imagine what would have been the style 
had she been poor and friendless : — 

" Deab Maddam, — I begs to offar my respeckful thanks 
for your grate kindness in payin' so 'ansom. I shnd a 
called of you to thank you verbly but I was fearful of the 
fevere. You ar' the most honnorruble lady as I ever met 
with in all the lenth and brenth of the land, an' thow I 
rejoices in your happyness, I greeves much to think as I 
shall not have your sweet face to grease my housold. 
You was allwas my favorite. I know I am 'astey, but I 
don't bar malliss. Please axept the humbel love and duety 
of, Maddam, your affectonat humbel servent, 

" C. Muggins. 

" P.S. — Plese recomend me and my establishmant when 
oportunity pressents." 

Ella also wrote a letter of apology and explanation to 
Mrs. Golding, who called upon her some days after, and 
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Beamed mucli provoked that her goyemess should presnine 
to marry without her leave. Still she displayed a much 
greater degree of courtesy to Mrs. Henry Mountjoy, than 
she had ever shown to Miss James. Her daughter was 
sinceiely attached to Ella, and begged to be i^owed to 
come and see her often. 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

UNACCUSTOMED AS I AM TO PUBLIC SPEAKINQ." 

iLTHOUGH Ella had been solemnly united in the 
legal and sacred bonds of marriage by special 
licence, yet she wished the ceremony to be re- 
peated in a church, as soon as Henry was well 
enough. And it was truly a golden wedding, a jubilee of 
hearts, a harvest of happiness. 

There was dear, good Mrs. Moody Bourne, and her feith- 
f ul, devoted husband, whom she had won and saved by her 
true womanly forbearance and untiring love. (Morning 
lectures are discontinued now.) There was kind Mrs. 
Burrowes and her boys, handsome and gentlemanly as ever, 
or indeed more"so, for time had matured their good qualities, 
l^ere was Ella's brother, and the Golding family, and 
other neighbours, and a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men who were friends of Mr. Mountjoy 's ; and to say that they 
were his chosen friends is tantamount to saying they were 
people possessing real refinement and goodness, though they 
were not all rich. And last, though by no means least, 
was good, faithful, simple-hearted Mrs. Jones. 

The bride wore a dress of lavender nioirS antique^ a white 
lace bonnet, and white lace shawl. 

The diamonds which had been presented in the days of 
their first love, and which Ella had insisted upon returning, 
were now glistening and sparkling in the bright rays of the 
morning sun, as the more than happy pair walked with 
quiet, subdued mien to the holy altar, there to renew the 
vows made in the presence of the angel of death. The 
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coiamaiid had gone forth, "Stay now thine hand, it is 
enough ;'* and the restored beloved one " Went np unto the 
House of the Lord/' 

The bride and bridegroom had lost their youthful elas- 
ticity of step and bearing. A large share of grey hairs 
mingled with the brown curls which peeped from under 
the orange-blossoms, as well as those which adorned the 
head of the convalescent husband. Bui 

** Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less 01 earth in them than heaven." 

And, surely, if ever the pure happiness of angels was 
realised by mortals, it was when this man and this woman 
plighted their troth before God. They felt the blessed- 
ness of sanctified affliction, the unutterable joy of triumph- 
ing over temptation. 

When they had returned from church, and were seated 
at the sumptuous breakfast-board, the health of the re- 
wedded pair having been most enthusiastically proposed 
and received, the bridegroom rose and said : — 

" My dear friends, I am somewhat in the same predica- 
ment as a little boy whom T knew, when he was about four 
years of age. Being asked by his playfellows to make a 
speech, he stood up, and with childish gravity began : 
" Unaccuttomd as I am public peakin, tink I'd better sit 
down." But however unaccustomed I may be to public 
speaking, I will not sit down till I have done my poor best 
to thank you for your * warm toast,' accompanied, as I am 
sure it is, with the pure honey of sincerity. This is, my 
dear friends, as you all know, an exceptional wedding, and 
though I trust, for your sakes, all will ' go merrily as a 
marriage-bell,' yet my dear wife and myself cannot but 
contemplate with very solemn joy that height of human 
felicity to which we have mercifully been permitted to 
attain. This is our nuptial confirmation ; our first mar- 
riage was a baptism of fire in the chamber of death. We 
have now ratified it in God's Church. For 

" * Where should we learn love's perfect smile, 
But where our prayers were learnt erewhile, 
In her own native place ?' " 

Where but in the house of Him * who clasps the marriage 
band, and fits the spousal ring,' of Him who blessed a 
marriage feast by His presence, and by His first miracle 
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in the flesli? And wtile to-day, my friends, we drink 

* wine whicli maketh glad the heaxt of man,' may we think 
of the day when * the conscions water saw its GOD, and 
blushed.' Whatsoever He saith nnto ns may we do it ! 
With deepest grief and shame I here confess I once denied 
that Lord who bonght ns. I tmst that not one to whom I 
am now speaking may ever listen to that most snbtle temp- 
tation of the Evil One, who can array himself even as an 
angel of light, and bring sonls into his net nnder the 
appearance of tmst in God's mercy. Oh, 'tis a fearful 
delusion, this confidence in poor human reason and human 
goodness; this endeavour to rush headlong against the 
eternal purposes of Jehovah ! Should any of you be ever 
thus tempted, my best prayer for you is that such a 
ministering angel may be sent to you as the one now given 
to me." 

He looked with beaming eyes upon his beloved bride, 
and added, "Yes, a htmian angel, who was content to 
embrace poverty, desertion, the world's cold, cruel frown, 
and ill-paid toil, and spumed the worldly good which I 
was so proud to lay at her feet. How blessed I felt in 
having the power to restore to my beloved something of 
the happiness of her childhood ! But not aU my devotion, 
nor the love with which my Ella honoured me, could weigh 
against my unbelief, though the separation well-nigh cost 
ns our lives. It was then that I learnt the full meaning of 

* Faithful unto death.' Thank God, it has proved to me a 
crown of life. As truly as we sit at this festal board, so 
surely must we meet at the last great day. We all know 
it must be so. Will it be at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, clothed in the weddiug-garment, or in outer dark- 
ness, when the door shall be shut ? Such a solemn occa- 
sion as this cannot be an unfitting time to ask ourselves'this 
momentous question. Dear, dear friends, bear with my 
importunity. I speak to you as one risen from a double 
death, yet I would not damp your earthly joy ; I would 
intensify it. I earnestly hope that all of you who have not 
yet entered the holy estate may soon be as highly blessed 
as I am, and that all who have tied that sacred knot may 
continue as happy as I confidently expect to be during the 
mutual lives of my EUa and myself. Again I thank you 
heartily for your loudness." 

£[e resumed his seat. The merry snules which had 
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hitherto flitted round and across the table were changed to 
gentle tears, and thonghtfnl countenances gazed beyond 
the present scene ; and yet the listeners felt a far higher 
and holier joy than that with which they first sat down to 
the wedding-feast. 

Presents and congratulations poured in. Even Mrs. 
Richards begged their kind acceptance of a sonvenir, and 
Giles sent her "respecks." 

The poor tenants to whom Mr. Monntjoy had always 
been a friend, put their pence together, and bought a time- 
piece, surmounted by Cupid. The old woman who had to 
make the presentation said that the " Little chirrup had 
got the Bible in one hand, and was scattering tracks 
(tracts) with the other." She had mistaken the quiver and 
arrows for the Bible and " tracks." 

Mrs. Thornton's little housemaid, now Mrs. Thos. 
Perkins, sent in her husband's business card. He was 
now a greengrocer, and begged the honour of Mrs. Mount- 
joy's land orders. I don't know whether he called the 
vegetables by French names, pronounced in English. 
Perhaps they will christen the hsihj Eugenie, in remem- 
brance of auld lang syne, when Thomas learnt French 
without a master, and Mary was so proud of his attaiu- 
ments. 

The wedding trip was not to Paris, or the Holy Land, 
and yet the ground seemed holy whereon Ella stood that 
evening, for it was the churchyard wherein her beloved 
parents slept. 

Who that is village-bom does not remember some dear 
old ridge of hills bounding one side of the landscape ? Who 
does not recall his first visit to these hills? How they 
changed their shape as he approached, and the wonder with 
which he saw one after another rise above him, as he 
clambered up, hot and breathless, thinking every one must 
surely be the last. It looked so easy at first to climb as far 
as he could see, and he thought that was the top. 

Then what a shout of triumph he gave when he really 
was at the summit, and saw the hidden country beyond. 
What an electric atmosphere ! How he screamed with 
delight as he turned and espied his own village church 
nestliag in the trees, and saw distant towns and distant 
hills, and distant woods, and roads which he had only 
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heard of before. And the river, the friendly river, which 
^WBS always flowing by his home ! What fun it was at flood 
time to go in a boat along the road. He was qnite svre 
he knew what the sea looked like, and " how it felt to go 
a voyage." And when the snn shone on the tiny waves, 
what diamond mine conld eqnal its sparkling bean^ ? 

He can watch this river now from his exalted position. 
He can see it a long way before it comes to his village, and 
trace its windings as it seems loth to leave the peaceful 
hamlet. It has almost wound back again ; but no, it must x 
go on, on and on to the great wide sea, and the gazer strains 
his sight to trace the silver thread through hill and dale, 
till it is lost in what appears a little white cloud lying on 
the ground. Can that be the channel ? Even so. And 
as he gazes, the youug heart yearns after some undefined 
ideal future. 

His merry laugh is hushed while looking at the world 
beyond those hUls, for he seems to be viewing his own 
uncertain future, which he haH longs and half dreads to 
encounter ; but it is more than time to descend. 

It is late when he reaches home, very, very tired, almost 
too tired to partake of the evening meaJ. He is quickly 
wrapped in slumber, and dreaming of climbing interminable 
mountains. 

Next morning he is anxious to run up the garden and 
look at the spot where he stood on the previous day at 
the tip-top of the hill, and saw the other side. 

Never did that hill appear so important before. It used 
to be only a picture, now it is a reality, in which he has a 
personal retrospective interest. 

He almost thinks, he doesn't quite believe, but he 
has a sort of idea, that that line must be a little 
changed this morning. It was so changed yesterday. But 
no, that line is not like his changeful self. 

A year or two afterwards he goes to school. The school 
is situated at the end of the hills, and he sees them all up 
in a jumble. But in the holidays there is the dear, old line, 
still unchanging and unchanged. 

Perchance, in manhood's prime, he goes to the antipodes 
with golden visions, which for a long time turn to leaden 
disappointment. How he thinks of the beloved hills now 
under his feet, and the summit he had climbed in childhood 
hanging downwards to the lower sky. 
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Years of sorrow, and care, and toil are all gone, gone to 
g^ive in their account. Hope conies at last, and fortune 
smiles. TTia weary toil is rewarded, his sorrow tnined. into 
joy. He is " Homeward bound." 

He lands at the shore of the little bay, which nsed to look 
like a clond, and which seemed so yeiy far away, but now 
it appears so near to his journey's end. 

Again he has crossed the threshold of sacred home. 
Again he is in that garden, where half a oentuiy ago he 
played in childish glee. His eye seeks the western horizon 
and there, unchanged by time, there stand the dear, dear 
old hills, and the breezes seem to whisper, " The mountains 
shall depart, and the hiUs be removed, but My kindness 
will I not take from thee, nor suffer My truth to fail." 

Such were the feelings with which Ella again visited her 
childhood's home. 

She was welcomed with true kindness by her good 
friends, the Tord family, and all the villagers who had known 
her in her " better days ;" no, I won't say " better days " 
now, for no days could be better than the happy present ; 
but she still fondly cherished all early memories. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford were now surrounded by little grandchildren. 

After spending the happiest of honeymoons, Ella returned 
to her beautiful house in Algenib Square, London, where 
every indulgence which her loving husband's affection 
could devise was heaped upon her. The sweet sounds of 
the harp and piano were frequentiy heard, and her Hbrary 
was filled with the choicest and most delightful volumes. 
Yet all these luxuries would have been but a body with- 
out a soul, had it not been for the companionship and the 
devoted and faithful love of her dear partner. 

She wrote a merry letter to an old school-fellow lately 
married, and here is a quotation from it : — " It is all very 
well for you, my dear, to think your hubby the most perfect 
of men; but I am quite certain there never can be such a 
dear darling in all the world as my own." 

Wasn't 3iis childish of "our Ella" after all her stem 
experience ? But who among us is not a child again, when 
our hearts are full of joy ? 

One crowning source of happiness was that she now 
possessed the power of giving to the necessitous poor. 
This was truly " the sweetest, holiest draught of power," 
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and Henry largely granted her wishes. She rejoiced greatly 
in the work, yet not even to accomplish this blessed task 
would she ever deceive him, even in the most trifling amount. 
No ; she felt this would indeed be to " curse her blessings ;" 
and we may be pretty sure also that she is excluded from the 
dedication at the commencement of this history. StiU I must 
not let my reader arrive at the false conclusion that her 
married life was an undisturbed paradise, or that h6r 
husband was faultless. Even in her favoured lot she had 
hep trials, Henry's mother was becoming old, and 
invalided, and in consequence sometimes irritable and un- 
reasonable. But Ella bore it with unwavering gentleness, 
and her husband's approving look and smile, often accom- 
panied by a fond kiss, rewarded her a thousand fold. She 
found the friendship and advice of her dear friend, Mrs. 
Bourne, invaluable. 

And now I must soon drop the curtain, only pausing a 
few moments to show what became of some of the people 
-whose private life has been presented to view in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Giles's " dear, preshuss young master" married her " dear 
preshuss." In other words, the young rake married the 
young virago. What sort of wedded happiness they en- 
joyed need not be told. Gela va sans dire. 

The Honourable Mr. Lucas had to go to prison for debt, 
and came out " a sadder and a wiser man." Poor, un- 
happy Mrs. Thornton was truly repentant. Ella often 
heard of her through Mrs. Bourne, though circumstances 
did not permit personal acquaintance. Poor Lucy's once 
sprightly form was bowed down with grief and shame ; the 
golden crop of curls had given place to thin, silver locks, 
gathered under a heavy widow's cap; the sharp treble 
tones, which had so often boasted of " speaking her mind," 
yes, they did truly speak her min4 now ; for that mind was 
filled with dark, deep despair and unavailing sorrow. Her 
only consolation was the affection of little Florry and of her 
dear cousin Sarah, who was truly a friend in need. 

Mr. Moody Bourne was the most obedient of husbands, 
but his thraldom didn't seem to hurt him, for he was fat 
and merry ; and as he makes his parting bow to us, I fancy 
I hear him say, "See what a gentle, loving wife cau 
accomplish." 
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HRE I part from the courteous reader who has 
kindly perused my hnmble story, I Tronld fain be 

pcrmittod to add a few farewell remarks cxm- 
ceming the burthen of my soDg — and a heavy 
burthen it is 

It haa been wittily remarked that, " Of all the disagree- 
able habits the world was ever tormented with, scolding is 
ihe moat annoying. To hear a saw filed, to hear a peacock 
scream, or an Indian yell, ia mnsic compared with it. Since 
we were little children we have alwaya felt a mortal abhor- 
rence, to scolding; and if we had been scolded as some 
children are, we know not if we should ever have beea 
good for aDythinff." 

When poor Hetly Sorrel was wandering alone in the 
werld aad thinking of her lost home, 'tia said that " her 
hunt's scolding would have been music to her then;" hut 
had that diacordant music never existed, her fate might 
feave been widely different. 

' Just look back npon your own paat history, and recollect 
how great a portion of life's sorrow was caused by ill- 
tempered women. 

■ First comes your ill-tempered nurse, who boxes and 
scolds you, and takes away your pkythinga. What a long 
list of infant miaeries liea at her door ! All honour he to any 
nurse who really can be good-tempered ! 
' Then c the ill-tempered schoohmstress. Here, 

again, are mes, and very hard ones too. 

. If you i >i^g man, you probably fall next at the 

inercy of lempered landlady. If a young woman, 

who has a to get, Heaven help yon, should the mis- 

tress of tl ie where you live be an ill-tempered indi- 

viduftl ! 

But greatest ia the sorrow and worst of all ia the fate of 
a man whose wife compels him to bate the aonnd of her 
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voioe; and yei she may be a very good housekeeper too. 
But, ah ! if the secrets of all hearts were known, how many 
married men shonld we find who wonld gladly change the^ 
nseful, bnt unloving, wives into paid housekeepers, and 
take to their bosoms some little, foolish, loving creature, 
with no more knowledge of housekeeping than Dora 
Oopperfield ! 

The Liverpool Oommereial Oazette for the last week in 
November, 1870, says : — " It is doubtftd whether any two 
generators of mischief have produced so much misery in the 
world as ill-temper and bad manners ; and yet the fact, as 
bearing upon international intercourse, has been strangely 
overlooked both by moral philosophers and philosophical 
historians." 

The editor proceeds to explain how these two " gene* 
rators of mischief" either caused or aggravated the 
American War, the Indian Mutiny, the Abyssinian difficulty, 
and the quarrels between France and Germany, Prussia 
and Austria. 

If "moral philosophers and philosophical historians*' 
shotdd attempt to describe all the misery produced by these 
prolific generators, I think "the world itself could not 
contain the books that would be written." 

How often we meet with persons the one half of whose 
characters we sincerely, deeply, honestly respect, while the 
other half incurs the very utmost possible stretch of con- 
tempt and disgust that human nature is capable of 
feeling. 

What is, or rather, what ought to be, the aim and object 
of good housekeeping? It ought to mean good home* 
kecfping, and our chief aim should be to make our hus- 
bands happy; not to please ourselves. Mark Lemon, in 
one of his admirable Cfhristmas tales, speaks of an unfor- 
tunate man who was " cleaned and scolded into his family 
vault!" Our friend of the past story, poor dear, good 
Mrs. Jones, was one whose folly is entirely overbalanced 
by her real kindness of heart ; but what shall be said of 
those who make the name of housewife to stink, rather 
than to become an ofifering of a sweet-smelling savour? 
Such persons must know, if they have any sense at all, 
that they are only tolerated as necessary evils ; they are 
either tacitly or openly hated ; whereas, if they could but 
be persuaded to act upon a diilerent principle, they would 

p 2 
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}^t9O0me as deeply and truly respected (even the most igno- 
rant! ,ot them) as before they were despised and loathed. 
.. Where is the remedy to be found ? I trust no one will 
ijoaagine that I advocate reading as the sole cure ; certainly 
^ot. A love pf light reading soon turns a good honse- 
]$:eeper into a bad one ; but I do say that if tiie essential 
housekeeperians would spend just as much time exactly in 
iiULprowg their minds aa they spend in "cag-mag," and 
fopHsh gossip, and abominable quarrelling, they woxdd soon 
" thrid ihjd /labyrinth" of life by a very different cine, 
without giving up one iota of their work, which is in 
itself most admirable and most praiseworthy. They cannot 
l^ope to become great scholars, or they must resign their 
vocation altogether ; but they can, if they will, enlarge and 
dignify their own minds and elevate their souls, and become 
as great in blessing their fellow-creatures as the greatest phi- 
losophers or the most eloquent divines. Instead of having 
their mind-houses empty, swept and garnished for the ad- 
mission of seven devils, verily they might lock the door 
against his Satanic Majesty, and laugh in his face. 
. Yet ^re there thousands of essential housekeeperians 
jfho have time to spare abundantly for gossip and quarrel, 
but who not only never try to improve their own ideas, but 
actually storm at their husbands for wishing to enjoy a 
book after the labours of the day. 

"V^ell, it is truly very provoking for your husband to be 
always reading when you want to talk to him. Before, how- 
ever, you are too ready to complain that he is unreasonable in 
pijeferring a book to your (so-called) conversation, just ask 
yourself honestly which of the two is capable of affording 
him the more instruction and amusement, and which 
behaves the better to him? Is your "conversation'* equal 
or superior to the varied lore which he loves to peruse ? 
Does his book ever get out of temper with him and mag at 
l^m ? Does his book ever make a noise and vex him with 
qomplaints ? 

., "Ay,'* you may say, "but his book won't cook his 
dinner, and mend his shirts." 

. "Ay," I reply, "but he pays for his dinner and his 
shirts, and for yours too." 

I could, alas ! point individually to wives who owe to 
their husbands every farthing they possess, and every 
thread they wear, and what return do they make to him 
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who has endowed them with all his worldly goods ? 
Extravagance, self-will, ingratitude, deception, and " brawl-' 
ing " of a more or less vulgar kind, are his rewards. No 
wonder that " pretiy horse-breakers " should have the pre- 
feErence. When a woman really finds it necessaiy 
to undertake the very delicate task of scolding her 
husband, it should be done either in a playful, loving 
way, or else very quietly and seriously, according to his 
disposition, or according to the greatness or smallness of 
the occasion. It is the magging, vixenish, self-willedy 
defiant scoldings which work the ruin, which forge chains 
of misery around men's hearts and homes. Yes chains,, 
though only of words and looks, yet " athamant^ yclenched, 
iron tough ; " chains which have galled their victiins to 
madness, murder, and suicide. 

" Under all heaven's wide hollowness," thereisnosaddjer* 
sight than this. Ah! when, when will these danoniao 
fetters be universally transformed to chords of love with 
power as irresistibly holy as it is oft times irresistibly 
hellish? " Great God of Sabbath, grantusthis Sabbath sight." 

Yes, thank Heaven, this blessed Sabbath has begun 
upon earth in some few happy homes ; but how small, how 
very small, how sadly small, their number is, and how larger 
and widely-spread, and varied, and many, are. the .pan-j 
demoniac homes where evil tempers reign, and. transform 
the holy tie into an accursed one ! It is a very terrible 
statement, but no less terrible than true, that many men 
whose vixen wives boast of their morality would be very 
thankful if these vixens would be unfaithful, and thereby 
give them power to obtain a divorce. Women who think 
that their mere morality is all the duty they owe to their 
husbands, may as well say that good wifehood consists 
entirely in the great vii*tue of abstaining from poisoning 
their lords. 

Heaven guide my humble pen as it traces these poor, 
broken, yearning efforts to write to women's *^ biisihess and 
bosoms." 

These are not the visionary teachings of any young 
enthusiast ; they are the result of many years of very Bad 
experience. 

There is one oft-mooted question, upon which I can 
hardly venture to particubrize. It is, " Ought we to tell 
our husbands everything ?" 
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There are so many small household affairs, which, if 
oonsiantlj talked ahont, becom^e a perfect bugbear to the 
major dome. And there are many, very many things, 
wluch, if not told him, become worse th^ any bugbear. 
If he is very good-tempered, perhaps he may listen to 
troublesome insignificancies, because it relieves his wife's 
mind to talk about them, so he makes himself a mild 
martyr ; but he can no more be expected to understand and 
enter into them all, than an elephant to get into a pill -box 
or a sea eagle to build a wren's nest. On the other hand, 
when a master-mind finds itself deceived by pettifogging 
artifice, what can the deceiver expect P 

Tell him just as much, and no more and no less than you 
know he wishes to be told, and don't say you don't know 
" how much he does wish told." Humbug ! Any woman of 
ordinary ability can tell that much (with regard even to a 
man who is no relation to her) before she has been three 
months in his house! ay, if she never saw him but at 
meals. 

I have often wondered that men do really forbear from 
violence towards wives whose tongues are utterly unruly. 
It ifi very much to men's honour and credit that they gene- 
rally do BO. I wish a calculation could be made of all 
the actual number of female hurricanes, compared with 
the actual number of blows, kicks, stabbings, and murders, 
which are the result. I am sure the balance would be 
greatly in favour of the stronger sex. 

It -may be objected that the punishment is too great for 
the offence. True, but if wives continually enrage their 
husbands, they must remember that anger is a brief mad- 
ness, and expect the result. 

My complaint is that they who have no excuse whatever 
for bad temper, often indulge in it very largely ; and they 
who have more or less excuse do so to a much greater extent 
than the excuses will excuse. I have said that the wony of 
young children is an exquisite nerve-rack to the delicate and 
sensitive. And so it is. But what about those who show 
no delicacy or sensitiveness whatever towards other people's 
feelings P Are they so delicate and sensitive that they 
must be allowed to go to any extremes when they are 
worried, and very often when they are not ? 

The very unpleasant office of scolder should only be 
zeroised just enough, and no more than may suffice to 
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keep idle or careless Bubordinates in order-rftot for j tl^p 
wanton indulgence of the tongue. [ 

Great misfortunes or great injuries may stun a man fqr 
awHle, but he recovers ; time and perseverance heal thp 
wound, and he may be comparatively happy. But what 
peace can anyone feel, who, though his wounds may b,e 
superficial, yet is continually having them rasped by a 
woman's tongue ? The very dogs who licked poor I{a?^rus' 
sores are more worthy of Heaven than such a woman i^. 
Oh scolding wives ! scolding wives ! what a fearful, what 
an incalculable amount of evil do you bring upon society.! 
While some of you are living in luxury and refinement, and 
shudder at the mention of woman's depravity and man'p 
debauchery, it is you, yes you, who are greatly the promo- 
ters of both. It is your tempers, your tirades, your d.is- 
obedience, which drive men from their homes, and sei^^ 
them to the dwellings of harlots, or far worse to tl?ipse ^ 
the humble, unsophisticated poor, there to seduce the innor 
cent and unwary. '. 

For Heaven's sake, don't talk about your " spirifi ■\ o^ 
your " firmness," or your nerves. Surely the devil rejo^oe^ 
when he hears you boast of your " spirit," fqr it is ii^ 
spirit which then possesses you, and no doubt he hopes you 
may suddenly die from the effects of it, which is not at aU 
improbable, for it is physically most dangerous. Your firm^ 
ness is miserable infirmity. Brawling women are always 
great cowards; and as to your nerves, well, there is n9 
denying that nervous suffering is worse than bodily pain. 
But wouldn't it be better to play the fool to any extent— r 
that would relieve your nerves ? Better run, jump, ehoul/, 
tear up what is of no value, and throw down what won't 
brepk, better do anything than drive your husband away ! If 
ou begin by making a fool of yourself, perhaps you naay end by 
ughing at your own foolery ; but if you begiu by throwing off 
the wedding garment pf gentle, pure love, this will end, even 
on earth, m "weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth," 

Permit me to ask those who have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the inner life of various classes in society, 
where are we least likely to find this abounding blight of 
human happiness P and I think all will agree when I rep}y, 
undoubtedly among Unitarians. Yes, undoubtedly, even ^q^ 
Oh, professing followers of Christy let usblush^ an(\j.;syepr 
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and monm, not because moraKsts are so good— ah no, 
bnt because Christians are so bad. Yenlj and indeed m 
name the name of Christ, bnt in works deny Him. This 
evil seems so intertesselated with onr nature, so interwoven 
and interfelted, nay, rather, mixed, as noxious exhalatious 
mingle with the pure air of heaven and poison it. How 
shall we cast it out ? How ? Ask the Physician of the 
soul ; ask Him who knoweth what is in man, Him who was 
undefiled among defilements, who cast out devils by His 
word, and the answer is, " My grace is sufficient for -Qiee ;" 
" This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting." 

Yes, fasting not only from luxuries, but from evil w^ords ; 
for, " By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned." 

Dear friends, do I weary you with my importunity ? Oh ( 

forgive me. I thought to have laid down my pen long . 

ago, but the more I ponder upon the sad theme, the more it } 

grows. 

Am I too imaginative ? The expression of these beart 
burnings on canvass or marble makes the great artist ; the 
expression of them as reality makes the common world 
say we are fanatics. 

After thus pondering in solitude, and stripping truth of 
its untruth, how does one feel when suddenly again forced 
into so-called society ? At first you shrink a little, and 
think your truths are a little too naked, and you had better 
cover them again with a little of the old untruth. Yon 
think your, hoarded gold has suddenly turned to lead, it 
seems so dull and out of place. You are surrounded by 
tinsel of various kinds, presenting such a variety of colours 
that you are completely bewildered. 

By-and-bye some of the tinsel rubs off, and shows base 
metal underneath, and you begin to think, " Well, mine 
was the true one after all ; it only wanted rubbing." Then 
some tinsel is removed from another neighbour's coin, and 
lo, purer gold than your own shines out, and, oh joy ! they 
will fuse together, and the tinsel is but the scum which is 
thrown away from time to time, till you obtain truth with- 
out dullness and without false glitter. 

From those who possess far purer gold than mine, I 
earnestly ask for sympathy, but from those who are all 
tinsel, and who continually verify old Giles's assertion, 
** Urve went an' 'urted 'ees feels shameful," I ask, as I have 
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said before, for abuse. Yes, abuse me jxist as a foolish, 
spoilt child abuses anyone who tells it of a fanlt, for " it 
may be yon will consider." Consider that yonr child- 
ishness is jnst worthy of the condign punishment which the 
renowned old lady who resided in a shoe inflicted upon 
her numerous progeny. 

** She gave tlieiii some broth -without any bread, 
She whipped them all soundly, and sent them to bed." 

Ah ! well for you, indeed, if you were even only 
■whipped and sent to bed. You chastise yourselves, not 
■with whips, but with rods of iron. You make beds of 
thorns, you set on a hot seething-pot of poison whereof 
you must drink the very dregs. 

Among the never-ending sources of the misery which scold- 
ing wives bring upon themselves and their husbands, I must 
not omit to mention the bad habit of making a man feel 
that he is " in the way j" although men are sadly " in the 
way " if they belong to the molly cot species, and vnll 
meddle with the work which they do not understand, and 
which causes their poor wives so much irritation ; but there 
are many very unoffending spouses, who are twitted with 
being " in the way,*' and why ? Because the wives fill up 
every comer with their own belongings. Why not keep his 
favourite chair unencumbered ? his favourite place at table 
unfilled ? his favourite books and writing materials unmo- 
lested ? Did you ever reflect upon the oft-repeated common- 
place phrase, " It must go somewhere." Yes, all mechanical 
force, all the terrible convulsions of earth, all the ** con- 
quering of nature by obeying her," turn upon this common 
phrase, " It must go somewhere." Your husband must go 
somewhere; his yearnings and affections, his hopes and 
aims, his joys and sorrows, "must go somewhere." Oh! 
d^ytCi d/rive him awcuy ; make him feel that it is a pleasure 
to live and a pleasure to work for you ; not that he is 
saddled with a galling burden which he hates, but cannot 
get rid of ! 

" Here's a lot of twaddle," says some guilty one, who 
reads this ; " and not a word but what we have heard 
before !" Well, then, if you knew it before, why don't you 
act upon it ? Why won^t you become something more tiian 
a legal concubine, or a disagreeable machine, or a useless 
toy, or a hated nuisance P 
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I have heard Bome of yon boast of being " severe " wih 
husbands. " Severe ! " Yon remind me of the little gid 
who rang the bell, and told nnrse to " take mnrnms^. awaj. 
becanse she was tronblesome." And some of yon call 
yourselves "very forgiving," because yon forgive your- 
selves. Convenient logic this ! 

There is a story told of a young lady who advertised for 

a situation as governess, and among oilier quaUfications she 

stated that " she was perfect mistress of her own tongue !" 

I wish this most wonderful of governesses would give 

world-wide lessons. For e'en 

** One little word, all light and vain, 
May break the heart's repose." 

It happened to be my lot, some years ago, to live 
with a young married couple, both of whom possessed 
excellent points of character. They were "well-to-do," 
though not rich ; their love was young, and life seemed 
to smile gravely upon them. On their wedding-day 
an exquisite piece of poetry was composed and published 
by a neighbour, in honour of the event. That poetry lies 
in my folio now, and by it lies a letter from the composer 
(to myself J, dated some three or four years later, telL'ng 
me that they are hopelessly separated, and " all is lost 
now :" and why ? Not from any legal crime or bad 
conduct, but because the wife practised petty deceptions 
and vented disagreeable tempers upon him whom she had 
sworn to love, honour, and ohey. I foresaw the consequences, 
'and entreated her onost earnestly to "consider," but in 
vain. 

r have tried in these few pages to prove that if we strove 
more to improve our zninds, it would be a grand antidote to 
evil temper and quarrel ; but I wish most emphatically to 
declare that the perusing of even the highest themes of 
thought, the acquiring of the most exquisite mental instruc- 
tion, oecomes positive sin when accomplished at the expense 
of neglecting plain every-day duty. What ought to be the 
motive-power of our studies ? Not to make ourselves dog- 
matic blue stockings, but to make ourselves pleasing, useful, 
and worthy companions to the respective partners of our 
lives. Study, not for your own sake, but for his ; you will 
not the7i neglect common duties. If you really have not 
time to study books at all, you can at least "study to be 
quiet, and to do your own businei^s." 
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I believe it is stated, on good authority, that ten langfuages 
niay be acquired in Mt;y years, by devoting teii minntes per 
day to them. Only ten minutes ! ! How many tens o£ 
xai nates a day have some wives spent in the most iniquitous 
-gagging of tongue, upon some foolish subject of ill-will, 
"till it is worn threadbare — ay, till the very threads are 
worn away, till it is not only a " squeezed lump," but dried 
and pulverised, and still they will lick up the dirty powder, 
and spit it out again, and again, and again. 

There are persons who are always fighting against 
rmagin^jy " slights." Many of these supposed slights are 
owing entirely to the " supposer's" ignorant mistakes, often 
caused by not understanding the Queen's English. I remem- 
ber myseK, when I was a little foolish child, an old woman 
said tome, "Come hither:" to which I replied, sulkily, "My 
name isn't HUher.'' Then I began to cry, and ran and 
" told mamma" that Betty had called me such a nasty ugly 
name ! What a terrific amoui^t of self-conceit any one 
must possess who believes that he has the right to thinly 
that no one in all creation has any business to offer him th^ 
slightest slight, and that if he only imagineB they have 
done so, he has a nght to make others miserable ii^ 
consequence. 

In reading Currer BelVs "Professor," I was muchstruckby 
Wm. Crinsworth's description of the very different feelings en-j 
tertained by a masculine teacher of young ladies, from those en-» 
tertained by their ball partners, or promenade gallants* He 
says, " To tne tutor, femaleyouth, female charms are like tapes^ 
try hangings, pf which the wrong side is continually tume4 
towards him,; and.ev^ when he sees the smooth, neat, 
external surface, he so well knows what knots, long stitches, 
and jagged ends are behind, that he has scarce a temptation 
to admire too fondly the seemly forms and bright colours 
exposed to general view." I fear me that the poor husbands 
generally get the Professor's side of the tapestry ! But I 
wou][d remark, er^pa^sant^ that of all the unlady-like and 
abominable faults of which a mindless girl can be guilty, 
one of the greatest is, impertinence towards her instructor, 
so vastly her superior, that she ought rather to kneel at his 
feet in mute submission, though she, perhaps, may possess 
wealth and beauty, and he may be poor, toiHng for a wife 
and large family. She deserves no more' meroy (and I 
heartily ivifih that she met with no more) than an iimpudeiiib 
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Tirehin at a boys' charity school ! Such a girl will surely 
make a bad wife, unless a radical reform be effected in her 
character. 

I have yet a word of entreaty to address to those who 
are " three-parts good and only one-qnarter naughty." I 
must tell them sorrowfully, though unflinchingly, that I 
have seen a whole life-time of excellent motherhood for- 
gotten and little valued by the released widower, who 
(thankful for his release from a scolding, though otherwise 
good wife) has gladly married a good-tempered girl, and 
affirms that he " never knew what happiness was before." 
Still, we know that the wife who gives only caresses and 
loving words, leaving out all sterner duties, cloys and 
sickens her husband, while she who performs stem duties 
only, without affection, renders his Kfe void of all sweetness. 

I think it is Aurora Floyd, who says that she does not 
wish a single fault of her husband's to be altered. She 
loves his very faults, because they are Ms ! Is this folly ? 
If it 18^ it out-beggars the wisdom of the wisest of scolding 
wives. 

Now, having endeavoured to point out, to the best of my 
poor power, the cause and cure of one of life's greatest seli- 
inflicted evils, I would humbly and lovingly lay my simple 
volume at the feet of those mithful wives, who may truly 
be called the salt of the earth, those noble women (equally 
noble in the cottage as in the mansion), who in sunshine 
and storm, in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
adversity, never foil in their daily following of Heaven's 
own '' mighty gentleness," whose constant hearts, tme as 
the loadstone, invariable as the sun in its course, never 
swerve from him who bears the sacred name of husband. 
The world may frown upon him ; friends may prove false ; 
wealth may be lost ; health, strength, beauty may depart ; 
but here, here upon the bosom of his wife, he yet finds 
halcyon rest. The Ufe of man is exposed to daiiger aud 
temptation. Enemies are within and without ; but you, ye 
loving wives and true — 

," Stand nobly forth to do 
Your part m work which makes the slayers pause." 

It is you who bring about the true " Restauratio Magna" 
more truly than even the spirit of great Bacon ever hoped 
for. You are the true "dowry" women — the veritable 
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** Tnercbants of light," the real "pioneers." Yours is " the 

Xove-making and wooing of truth." "Tis yon who lead 

•••• -the way to Zion, with your faces thitherward," and " the 

J^dng's Son of Heaven will pay for all." Fervently I pray 

-t^liat He may guide you and keep you ; may He bless you 

^with the blessings of peace ; may He crown your labours of 

love with a crown of rejoicing. God grant that your 

example may yet be f ollowed by thousands and tens of 

lilioTisandfl " FOR THE GLOEY OF THE RBDEBAiER 

JiNB THE RELIEF OF MAJ^'S ESTATE." 



The End. 



P.S. The writer paHacnlarly wishes to state that she jb 
nnacqiiainted with the names of any innkeepers at 
Greenwvdkf and if by chanoe the name of " Mason" (or 
ai^ihing like it) should be found among them, the re- 
semblanoe is purely accidental; though nearly all the 
cbaraeters in ^^ story are taken from, real life. 
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